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ALL  IN  A  GARDEN   FAIR, 

INTRODUCTION. 

THB  PRIZE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  APPLE. 

If  the  months  of  the  year  are  feminine,  like  t\e  flli?5ing>h6urs, 
then  the  most  feminine,  the  most  variable,  the  grea't^st- coquett€ 
of  the  whole  twelve,  is  that  nymph  whom  v^'ceJl  May-r^j&>/.^m, 
s'y  fie.  She  is  inconstant ;  she  never  r^;maiii'3  ot^  iKe  ^^^-t 
Bndnd  ;  she  is  faithless  ;  she  is  full  of  whims  ;  sometimes  she  la 
BO  sweet  and  charming  that  she  carries  all  hearts,  not  by  savage 
assault,  but  by  the  mere  aspect  and  sight  of  her.  Sometimes 
she  is  so  full  of  smiles  and  winning  ways  that  men,  looking 
upon  each  other,  wonder  how  any  could  be  found  to  speak  a 
word  in  her  dispraise  ;  she  sings,  and  laughs,  and  crowns  her- 
self with  flowers,  and  trips  with  light  foot  and  careless  ease 
over  meadows  ankle-deep  with  buttercups.  During  these  her 
happy  moods  we  all  fall  to  being  happy  too  ;  every  poet  thinks 
of  rhymes  to  fit  a  sonnet ;  every  musician  reaches  down  his 
fiddle  ;  and  everywhere  there  is  such  a  twanging  of  lyres,  sing- 
ing of  madrigals,  dancing  of  ballads,  warbling  of  ditties,  and 
universal  chorus  of  praise,  that  it  is  enough  to  turn  the  head  of 
any  goddess,  to  say  nothing  of  a  mere  minor  deity  and  simple 
country  nymph.  And  all  in  a  moment — lo  ! — she  changes  ;  she 
frowns  ;  she  is  cold  ;  she  sings  no  longer ;  she  puts  on  sad- 
coloured  robes  ;  she  is  as  forbidding  as  poor  Miss  February 
with  her  sealskins,  her  red  nose,  her  frozen  toes,  and  the  cold 
in  her  head.  Alas  !  poor  May.  Then  the  lyre,  the  theorbo, 
the  viol,  the  bagpipe,  the  scrannel  straw,  the  lute,  the  dulcimer, 
tabor,  and  pipe  are  all,  with  one  consent,  silenced  and  put 
upon  the  shelves  ;  the  musicians  sit  down,  sad  ;  the  poets  tear 
up  their  unfinished  lays ;  the  songs  cease  ;  everybody  goes 
home  ;  doors  and  windows  are  shut  tight,  and  the  poor  maid  is 
left  out  of  doors  all  in  the  cold,  deploring,  alone  in  her  gloom, 
to  lament  her  caprice.  Yet  another  hour,  and  she  forgets  her 
ill-humour ;  we  f  oi^et  it  too  :  she  \m  once  more  the  sweet,  the 
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iovely,  the  blushing,  merry,  and  merry-making  month  of  May  ; 
we  are  grovelling  slaves  again. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of,  perhaps,  the  most  lovely  day  that 
this  fickle  goddess  ever  vouchsafed  to  England  that  four 
children  were  playing  together  under  the  trees  of  an  ancient 
forest.  The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the  west  was  already 
making  preparations  to  receive  him  with  a  grand  illumination. 
The  young  leaves  were  at  their  bravest  and  brightest,  and  the 
air  was  heav^  with  the  fragrance  of  the  May  blossom,  because 
there  is  no  such  place  in  the  world  as  this  forest  for  the  haw- 
thorn. Three  of  the  playing  children  were  boys  of  thirteen, 
the  fourth  was  a  girl  of  about  eleven.  She  ran,  and  jumped, 
and  played  with  the  boys  as  if  she  were  a  boy  herself,  being,  in 
fact,  as  strong  and  sturdy  as  any  boy  of  her  age,  with  a  length 
of  limb  which  gave  goodly  promise,  for  the  future,  to  those  who 
love  their  mistress  and  queen  to  be  tall.  They  had  been 
running  and  playing  the  whole  afternoon  and  were  now  grow- 
ing a  little  tited-  When  a  boy  begins  to  feel  tired  he  jumps 
and  runa  4:iardef  than  ever,  and  becomes  rough,  just  to  show 
that  he  is  not  tired  at  all.  But  when  a  girl  feels  tired  she 
;  Wcifits  fo'^sit^do-vn.  'Presently,  therefore,  this  young  lady,  who 
'  had  been,'  all  5ay  long,  sunshine  and  mirth,  grew  a  little  cross, 
and  began  to  cry  fie  upon  the  boys  for  their  rough  handling,  a 
fault  wliich  besets  and  spoils  their  sex,  and  to  say  severely  that 
she  wished  there  were  no  such  things  as  boys,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  invented — yet  conscious  all  the  time 
that  she  preferred  boys  to  girls  as  playfellows — and  that  sho 
should  play  no  longer,  but  should  leave  them  to  bang  each 
other  with  their  shoulders  and  their  elbows.  The  sky,  in  fact, 
became  cloudy  and  the  wind  chill. 

So  she  walked  away,  dangling  her  hat  by  the  strings,  in  the 
direction  of  a  fallen  trunk,  on  whi«h  sat  a  man,  thoughtfully 
regarding  the  group,  with  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  and  a  con- 
templative cigarette  between  his  lips.  He  rose  to  meet  the  girl, 
and  took  both  her  hands  in  his  and  kissed  her  forehead.  This 
was  her  father. 

He  was  a  little  man,  though  his  daught'.T  looked  as  if  she 
would  be  tall ;  yet  not  a  very  little  man.  His  narrow  sloping 
shoulders — a  feature  one  may  remark  more  often  in  Paris  than 
in  London — his  small  head,  and  the  neatness  of  his  figure  made 
him  look  smaller  than  he  was.  Small  Englishmen — this  man 
was  a  Frenchman — are  generally  sturdy  and  broad-shouldered, 
and  nearly  always  grow  fat  when  they  reach  the  forties.  But 
this  was  a  thin  man.  In  appearance  he  was  extremely  neat  ; 
lie  wore  a  frock-coat  buttoned  tight'y  ;  behind  it  was  a  white 
waistcoat ;  he  had  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole  ;  he  wore  a  pink 
and  white  necktie,  veiy  striking  ;  his  shirt-front  and  cuffs  were 
perfect  ;  his  boots  were  highly  polished  ;  he  was  five-and-f orty, 
but  looked  thirty  ;  his  hair  was  quite  black  and  curly,  without 
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a  tonch  of  white  in  it ;  he  wore  a  small  black  beard  ;  his  eye» 
were  also  black  and  as  bright  as  steel.  It  is  perhaps  misleading 
to  compare  them  with  steel,  because  it  is  always  thf  villain 
whose  eye  glitters  like  steel.  Now  ]).I.  Hecto-r  Philipun  was 
not  a  villain  at  all.  By  no  means.  The  light  in  his  eyes  cam© 
from  the  kindness  of  lus  heart,  not  from  any  villainous  aims  or 
wicked  passions,  and,  in  fact,  though  his  beard  and  his  hair 
were  so  very  black — iDlack  of  the  deepest  dye,  such  as  would 
have  graced  even  a  wicked  uncle — he  frightened  nobody,  not 
even  strangers.  And  of  course  everybody  in  those  parts  knew 
very  well  that  he  was  a  most  harmless  and  amiable  person.  He 
had  a  voice  deep  and  full  like  the  voice  of  a  church  organ ; 
honey  sweet  too,  as  well  as  deep.  And  at  sight  of  his  little  girl 
those  bright  eyes  became  as  soft  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  in  love. 
When  he  spoke,  although  his  English  was  fluent  and  correct, 
you  perceived  a  foreign  accent.  But  he  had  been  so  long  in  tha 
country  and  so  far  away  from  his  own  countrymen  that  the 
accent  was  slight.  Yet  he  neither  looked  nor  spoke  like  an 
Englishman. 

*  You  are  tired,  Claire  ? ' 

*  Not  much,  papa,  but  hot  with  so  much  running.     And  th€» 
boys  began  to  push.' 

She  sat  beside  him,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  Already 
they  were  companions,  this  little  girl  and  her  father.  Presently 
there  arose  a  great  shouting  of  the  boys  ;  a  cloud  fell  upon  the 
girl's  brow,  because  they  had  learned  already  to  play  toithoui 
her,  and  in  half  a  minute  she  was  forgotten.  It  was  a  very 
white  brow  over  a  face  which  might  become  beautiful.  As  yet, 
no  one  except  a  prophet  (of  whom  there  are  lamentably  few 
nowadays,  and  those  few  have  their  hands  full  of  other  things) 
oould  say  anything  about  the  child  but  that  she  was  singularly 
like  her  father,  only,  a  very  uncommon  thing,  she  had  deep 
blue  eyes,  with  dark  eyebrows  and  black  hair.  This  combina- 
tion, so  far  as  one  can  learn,  happens  nowadays  hardly  any- 
where except  in  Tasmania,  where  it  has  been  accounted  for  on 
various  scientific  grounds,  such  as,  that  the  soil  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  phosphate — a  thing  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  anything  ;  and  that  the  air  is  remarkably  charged 
with  ozone — what  cannot  ozone  effect  ? — and  that  the  proximity 
of  the  South  Pole  will  account  for  everything  not  previously 
explained.  All  these  reasons  are  excellent,  and  enable  us  to 
see  quite  satisfactv;rily  why  Tasmanian  ladies  get  black  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  But  they  do  not  apply  to  Mademoiselle  Claire, 
because  she  never  was  in  Tasmania,  and,  I  believe,  is  not  likely 
to  go  there.  The  question  why  she  got  blue  eyes  and  black  hair 
may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Royal  Society. 

She  looked  at  them  wrestling  and  running,  just  as  happily 
wiihout  her  as  with  her,  regretfully.  She  had  thought,  perhaps, 
that  they  would  follow  her,  and  sit  down  on  the  trunk  beside 
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her,  and  refuse  to  play  any  longer  because  she  would  play  no 
longer.  At  least,  she  did  not  think  that  they  would  go  on  just 
as  if  she  were  not  in  existence.  Boys  are  truly  horrid  creatures. 
They  are  born  with  none  of  the  finer  shades.  And  neglect  is 
the  greatest  insult  one  human  being  can  offer  to  another.  Pre- 
sently she  slipped  ojff  her  seat  upon  the  trunk  and  opened  the 
lid  of  a  basket.  They  had  been  having  a  little  inconsiderable 
picnic,  a  cheap  picnic,  with  cold  tea  in  a  bottle,  and  bread  and 
butter,  and  bread  and  honey,  and  a  little  fruit.  The  bottle 
was  empty,  and  the  bread  and  butter  and  honey  were  all  eaten 
up.     But  there  was  lying,  in  the  comer,  the  last  of  the  oranges. 

She  took  it  out. 

'Papa,'  she  said,  '  shall  the  boys  race  for  it  V 

'They  shall,'  replied  her  father.  'We  will  finish  with  a 
race.  Boys,'  he  shouted  ;  '  we  will  finish  with  a  race — Claire 
holds  the  prize.  The  course  shall  be — what  ?  Then,  mark  it 
out  for  yourselves.' 

He  looked  on  with  a  smile,  which  was  not  the  smile  of 
benevolence,  or  of  affection,  or  of  good  manners,  or  of  con- 
descension, or  of  interest  or  anticipation,  because  he  really  did 
not  care  about  the  excitement  of  the  race  at  all,  but  of  philo- 
sophy. He  smiled,  because  he  remarked  the  little  coquetry  of 
his  daughter  and  the  emulation  of  the  boys. 

As  for  Claire,  the  sunshine  returned  to  her  face,  the  sky 
was  clear  again,  the  wind  was  warm  ;  the  boys  were  going  to 
fight  for  her  gifts  ;  any  woman  at  any  age  appreciates  this  dis- 
cernment of  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and  her  black  locks 
were  blown  across  her  face.  The  boys  meanwhile,  as  if  a  king- 
dom depended  on  the  result,  measured  the  ground,  pacing  side 
by  side.  When  they  were  quite  satisfied  that  they  had  got  an 
exact  two  hundred  yards  they  stood  in  a  line  waiting  the  signal. 

'  She  holds,'  murmured  Mr.  Philipon,  '  the  gift  of  the 
golden  apple.  This  was  long  ago  the  cause  of  discord,  and  she 
is  happy  because  she  has  it  to  bestow.  Instead  of  three  god- 
desses I  see  three  schoolboys  ;  instead  of  a  shepherd  there  is  a 
girl.  Why  does  ons  think  of  Paris  ?  Yet  they  will  all  grow 
up,  and  perhaps  some  day  the  golden  apple  will  be  a  golden 
ring,  and  ....  aha  !  Claire,  my  angel,  thou  wilt  be  worth 
many  golden  apples.  Are  you  ready,  brave  boys  ?  Beady  all  ? 
Go!' 

When  he  dropped  his  handkerchief  the  lads  started  with  a 
rush.  The  biggest  and  tallest  of  them  took  the  lead  and  kept 
It.  He  was  closely  pressed  by  a  slighter-built  bey,  who  pro- 
mised to  make  a  good  second  ;  long  behind  these  two  toiled  the 
third,  who  was  of  shorter  frame  and  ran  as  if  he  were  in  bad 
condition,  panting  laboriously,  yet  not  giving  in. 

'  Will  wins,'  said  the  philosopher.  '  Happy  boy  !  he  ia 
bom  to  win  everything.  The  world  is  his,  because  he  is  strong 
»nd  brave  and  not  too  clever.     Those  arrive — Hein  ? — who  are 
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not  so  much  cleverer  than  their  neighbours.  To  have  too  many 
ideas  is  to  be  incnmpris,  uncomprehended  ;  no  one  understood 
my  ideas  when  I  was  young.  The  world  belongs  to  Will.  No ! 
he  loses  !  the  boy  with  many  thoughts  wins — no — it  is  over — 
they  are  even.  Now,  in  the  big  race  which  may  come  after- 
wards, to  whom  would  the  girl  bestow  the  prize  f  An  orange 
or  an  apple  may  be  divided  in  halves,  but  a  woman  ?  No  ;  she 
is  like  the  Republic,  One  and  Indivisible.' 

In  fact  the  race  seemed  in  the  first  boy's  hands  ;  he  was  ten 
clear  feet  ahead,  there  were  but  twenty  feet  between  him  and 
the  girl,  who  clapped  her  hands  and  cried  out ;  he  turned  to 
laugh  at  the  second  ;  it  was  a  sad  example  of  pride  before  a  fall ; 
his  foot  caught  in  a  tuft  of  grass  and  he  was  grassed.  He  was 
up  in  a  moment,  but  he  was  already  overlapped,  and  although 
he  made  up  the  difference,  it  was  a  dead  heat,  and  they  were  in 
neck  and  neck. 

The  third  boy  continued  the  race  long  after  it  was  hopeless, 
and  came  in  with  a  smiling  and  satisfied  face. 

The  Frenchman  patted  this  boy  on  the  head  approvingly. 

*  You  did  well,'  he  said.  'Never  know  that  you  are  beaten. 
Then  you  will  always  feel  the  pride  of  victory.  My  daughter, 
divide  the  prize  into  four  portions  and  give  OUnthus  one  of  the 
quarters.' 

*  I  was  winning  easily,'  cried  the  tallest  lad.  He  was  as 
handsome  a  boy  as  you  may  wish  to  see  anjrwhere,  with  clear, 
fresh  complexion  and  brave  outlook  ;  a  lad  of  mettle  who  liked 
fair  fighting  and  the  rigour  of  the  game  ;  a  boy  with  plenty  of 
ability,  as  was  shown  by  his  broad  forehead  and  clear-cut  nostril, 
yet  perhaps  without  the  yearning  for  books  which  makes  a 
scholar  and  a  writer. 

'  Ha  !  ha  ! '  laughed  the  other.  *  So  you  were.  Will ;  I  own 
that.     All  the  better  for  me  that  you  fell  down.' 

'  All  fair,  Allen.     But  it  is  a  beastly  sell.' 

Allen  laughed  again.  He  was  a  much  handsomer  boy,  but 
his  face  wanted  the  strength  that  lay  in  the  other's  ;  his  eyes 
were  full  and  light,  his  lips  were  mobile,  his  forehead  was  high 
rather  than  broad. 

Claire  hesitated  between  the  two.  While  she  hesitated  Will 
took  the  prize  out  of  her  hand. 

'  We  will  divide  it,'  he  said,  '  as  your  father  orders.  And 
Tommy  shall  have  his  quarter.' 

'  The  prizes  of  life,  my  sons,'  observed  M.  Philipon,  sen- 
tentiously — he  really  was  a  most  profound  philosopher,  and  so 
long  as  he  could  say  what  seemed  a  good  thing  was  careless 
whether  or  no  it  was  new — '  the  prizes  of  life  are  bestowed,  not 
at  random,  as  foolish  people  think,  but  bv  fixed  rules  ;  they  are 
not  given  to  the  men  who  run  fastest,  but  to  those  who  run  most 
wisely.  Combine,  Will,  prudence  with  swiftness.  Then  doubt 
not  the  issue,  but  run  witii  courage.     As  for  Olinthus -' 
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*  Tonimy  was  out  of  it  from  the  beginning,'  said  Will,  in- 
terrupting in  the  truthful  but  brutal  manner  common  among  boys. 

'  If  it  had  been  a  three-mile,  or  even  a  one-mile  course,'  said 
Tommy,  '  you  fellows  would  have  seen — as  for  your  little  hun- 
dred-yard races,  it  is  only  a  rush.     Give  me  a  long  course.' 

'  As  for  Olinthua,'  continued  M.  Philipon,  '  let  him  continue 
to  run  bravely,  short  course  or  long  course,  and  many  prizes  will 
be  his.' 

Olinthus,  commonly  called  Tommy,  blushed  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair.  Nobody  noticed  this  proof  of  modesty,  because  his 
face  was  already  so  red  from  the  running  that  no  amount  of 
blushes  could  have  deepened  that  hue.  It  was  a  blush  absolutely 
wasted.  At  a  later  age,  when  blushes  are  rare,  this  might  have 
caused  subsequent  regret.  Who  would  not  wish  to  retain  that 
blush  which  adorns  the  cheek  of  youth  when  good  deeds  come 
to  light  ?  Why,  it  is  an  incentive  to  good  deeds.  Titus  blushed 
daily.  But  Tommy  did  not  mind.  He  was,  as  I  have  said, 
short  of  figure  and  broad  of  shoulder,  his  legs  were  sturdy,  his 
face  broad  and  rather  flat,  and  his  nose  was  a  little  turned  up 
at  the  end.  Perhaps  he  was  only  a  commonplace  boy  to  look 
at.  He  who  makes  it  the  business  of  his  pilgrimage  to  watch 
his  fellow  men  becomes  something  like  a  portrait  painter,  inas- 
much as  he  finds  no  one  commonplace.  At  fourteen  a  face, 
however  plain,  may  mean  a  great  many  things — there  are  infinite 
possibilities  in  every  young  face  on  which  history  has  not  yet 
set  a  mark  ;  at  five-and-twenty  the  number  of  these  possibilities 
begins  to  be  counted  ;  at  forty  there  is  a  stamp  upon  it ;  at 
sixty  there  is  the  indelible  seal  of  a  life's  history  upon  it. 
Tommy's  face  as  yet  was  the  face  of  possibility,  and  to  ordinary 
observers  its  range,  so  to  speak,  was  limited.  Yet  you  shall 
see  to  what  heights  this  Tommy  subsequently  rose. 

Wlien  they  had  eaten  their  orange,  Claire  packed  up  the 
basket,  and  they  all  began  to  stroll  homewards.  By  this  time 
the  sun  had  disappeared  and  the  evening  was  upon  them. 

First  walked  the  girl  between  Will  and  Oliiithus,  and  they 
all  three  chattered  together  and  pretended  to  know  everything. 
Boys  of  thirteen  are  encyclopaedias  of  information  ;  like  the 
great  mediaeval  scholars,  they  know  all  that  there  is  to  know  ; 
or,  which  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  they  know  all  that  they 
talk  about,  from  the  hyssop  to  the  oak,  and  from  Bunny  to 
Behemoth. 

M.  Philipon  walked  behind  with  Allen. 

When  the  sun  had  quite  gone  down,  there  fell  upon  the 
forest  an  awful  sense  of  the  mysterious  deepening  twilight. 
The  three  who  led  the  way  took  hands  and  dropped  into  silence ; 
only  now  and  then  Tommy  shouted,  just  to  keep  up  his  spirits 
and  to  show  that  the  more  awful  the  outward  look  of  things, 
the  higher  his  courage  rose.  Allen  was  perfectly  silent,  and 
|)resently  his  companion   saw  that  his  eyes  were  wide  open. 
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luminoua,  gazing  steadily  before  Mm,  yet  seeing  nothing,  and 
his  lips  parted.     He  watched  the  boy  awhile,  then  spoke  softly. 

'  Boy,  shall  I  tell  your  thoughts  ? ' 

The  boy  started  and  laughed  ;  he  was  called  back  to  himself. 

*If  you  can,  sir.* 

*  When  the  sun  sank  behind  the  trees,  your  courage  fell ; 
you  became  sad  ;  you  began  to  long  for  something  ;  you  ex- 
pected something.  Now  the  wind  is  like  a  voice  to  you,  but 
you  do  not  know  what  it  says  ;  the  trees  beckon  to  you  with 
long  arms,  but  you  do  not  know  why  ;  beneath  the  branches  in 
the  deep  blackness  are  caves  filled  with  things  wonderful  and 
mysterious  ;  you  would  wish  to  penetrate  these  dark  caverns 
and  fight  the  devils  which  hide  there,  but  you  do  not  know  how 
to  begin,  nor  where  to  begin.' 

The  boy  interrupted  Mm. 
*How  do  you  know,  sir?' 

*  Because  my  son,  I  too  have  been  a  boy.  There  are  some 
boys  with  whom  their  dreams  linger  ;  mostly  they  die  away  and 
are  forgotten.  There  are  other  boys,  but  not  many,  whose 
dreams  take  shape  and  live  in  words.  Perhaps  you  may  be  one 
of  these  boys.     Who  knows  ? ' 

*And  yet,*  he  said  to  himself,  *I  suppose  there  will  b© 
nothing  for  it  but  the  jjetii  comrtiis — the  little  clerk.  Poor 
boys!    The  pity  of  it  »* 


Part  1.~THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAX. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE    VILLAGE    GREEN", 

All  the  houses  of  the  village  stand  along  one  side  of  a  broad 
road  which  leads,  like  all  other  roads,  to  London  and  to  Rome. 
It  is  not  a  high-road,  and  has  but  little  traffic.  It  is  only  a  road 
which  connects  one  small  town  with  another  small  town  —  Rom- 
ford, in  fact,  with  Chipping  Ongar.  When  the  road  was  con- 
structed there  was  so  much  ground  to  spare  that  they  did  not 
trouble  about  breadth,  and  allowed  to  remain  a  belt  of  grass 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  wide  on  the  side  of  it.  The  houses 
of  the  village  vary  in  size  from  the  great  square  villa  set  in  a 
great  square  garden,  to  the  little  cottage  of  four  rooms  built  of 
planks  painted  white,  with  a  high  pointed  gable  and  porch  over- 
grown with  jessamine.  Naturally,  because  we  always  have  the 
poor  with  us,  there  are  more  small  cottages  than  there  are  great 
villas.  If  there  were  any  ragged  children  they  would  use  the 
green  side  of  the  road  for  a  playground  ;  but  there  are  none,  for 
this  is  not  a  country  village  at  all,  but  a  suburban  village.  On 
the  green,  in  place  of  the  children,  you  may  see  when  the  day 
is  fine  certain  elderly  gentlemen  walking  together  :  it  is  their 
Exchange,  their  boulevard,  their  place  for  conversation. 

One  summer  morning,  about  half-past  eight  or  nine  o'clock, 
there  were  three  of  these  habitues  already  out  upon  the  green. 

Two  of  these  were  standing  together  in  the  shade  of  the  tree  : 
one,  Sir  Charles  Withycomb,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  a 
little  old  gentleman  with  a  short  nose  and  white  hair,  a  ruddy 
cheek  and  a  twinkling  eye,  a  cheerful  face  and  a  ready  smile — 
an  old  gentleman  who  might  not  be  very  wise,  but  who  was 
certainly  kind  of  heart.  The  one  who  stood  beside  iam  was  tall 
and  thin,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and — which  you  observed 
when  he  took  off  his  hat — a  head  as  bald  as  an  egg.  He  had  a 
stoop  in  his  shoulder  which  gave  him  a  deferential  manner,  and 
he  rubbed  his  hands  and  bowed  his  head  when  he  spoke,  which 
increased  the  appearance  of  deference  to  superior  judgment. 
His  name  was  Skantlebuiy.  The  third,  Mr.  Colliber,  was  some- 
what younger,  but  grey-headed  too.  He  was  sharp  and  tliin  of 
face,  with  a  hooked  nose  and  the  eye  of  a  bird  of  prey.  He 
lacked  the  kindly  expression  of  Sir  Charles,  and  looked  angry 
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aiid  hungry.  This  was  because  he  was  both  angiy  and  hungry, 
He  hungered  after  shares,  bonds,  coupons,  consols,  funds,  stocks 
and  quotations,  which  had  been  his  daily  food  for  many  years. 
He  was  angry  because  he  could  get  them  no  more.  He  was  as 
angry  and  as  hungry  as  a  hawk  before  breakfast.  He  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  green  looking  occasionally  at  the  Money 
Market  article  in  the  paper  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  On 
passing  the  other  two  he  would  stop  and  exchange  a  word  or  two. 
Presently  there  came  from  one  of  the  lanes  which  led  into 
the  road  a  very  neat  and  dapper  little  man,  with  shiny  boots, 
buttoned  frock,  and  a  white  waistcoat.  In  liis  button-hole  was 
a  sprig  of  jessamine.  Beside  him  walked  a  little  girl  of  twelve 
or  so.  On  passing  the  gentlemen  he  raised  his  hat  politely. 
Sir  Charles  acknowledged  the  salute  with  a  friendly  gesture. 

*  A  worthy  man,'  he  said,  '  and  lives,  the  butcher  tells  me,  on 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat  or  thereabouts  every  week,  and  that 
not  the  prime  cut.  But,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  Frenchman.  I 
wonder,  Skantlebury,  whether  the  French  City  Companies  ever 
have  a  real  banquet.     I  remember,  in  my  company— ah  !' 

There  are  some  reminiscences  better  left  unexpressed,  because 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  do  them  justice.  It  is  a  cruel 
injustice  that  not  a  single  poet  has  ever  sung  of  a  City  Com- 
pany's banquet.  Wherefore  worthy  aldermen  can  only  wag  their 
heads  and  fall  back  upon  an  interjection. 

Next  there  came  running  out  of  a  cottage  beside  the  green — 
one  of  the  little  white  wooden  cottages,  with  six  rooms  or  so 
— a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  As  he  passed  the  gentlemen 
he  touched  his  hat  respectfully,  as  a  junior  should.  Sir  Charles 
nodded  kindly. 

'  A  taU  boy,'  he  said.  *  Grows  like  his  father  :  too  much 
like  his  father.  Who  failed,'  he  added  after  a  moment,  because 
there  was  no  hurry  and  they  all  knew  the  story,  '  for  a  con- 
temptible sum.  Quite  a  contemptible  sum.'  He  sighed  and  shook 
his  head,  but  his  face  was  so  cheerful  and  his  eyes  so  bright  and 
his  lips  so  red,  that  the  butcher,  looking  out  of  his  shop,  thought 
Sir  Charles  was  chuckling  over  some  joke,  and  smiled  in  sympathy. 

*  In  the  silk  trade,  was  he  not  ? '  asked  Mr.  CoUiber,  looking 
after  him.     '  There  was  money,  once,  in  silk.' 

*In  the  silk  trade,'  repeated  Sir  Charles.  *  Though  in  a 
small  way ;  and  formerly  in  Brimage  and  Waring's.  His  partner 
got  him  into  the  mess.  Name  was  Stephens,  and  he  bolted  : 
yes,  he  got  hold  of  all  the  money  that  he  could  and  bolted. 
Then  Engledew  failed,  and — I  suppose  because  it  was  such  a 
disgraceful  thing  to  fail  for  such  a  trifle — he — he — in  fact  he 
was  ashamed  of  it,  and  he  hanged  himself.  But  the  boy  knows 
nothing  of  that.' 

'  Lucky,'  said  Mr.  CoUiber,  *  that  some  of  us  weren't  troubled 
by  the  same  scruples.     Else  we  might  be  all  hanging  in  a  row.' 

'There  are   differences,  my  dear   friend,'  said   Sir  Charles 
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gently.  '  lly  own  failure  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
Yours,  Colliber,  as  all  the  world  knows,  for  a  colossal  half- 
million.  It  is  an  event  in  history.  It  will  not  be  forgotten.  To 
fail  for  such  an  amount  is  glorious — glorious  ! ' 

His  face,  on  which  the  sunshine  seemed  to  linger,  glowed  with 
admiration  at  the  thought  of  so  much  greatness.  But  Mr.  Col- 
liber only  scowled,  as  if  this  greatness  had  been  tlirust  upon  him. 

'  The  failures  of  the  residents  in  this  village,'  said  Mr.  Skan- 
tlebury,  rubbing  his  hands,  *  amount  in  the  aggregate,  it  has 
been  computed,  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  IMr.  Colliber,  with  a  snarl-like  glimpse  of  white 
teeth  ;   '  don't  you  wish  you  had  failed  yourself,  Skantlebury  ? ' 

This  was  a  cruel  thing  to  say,  because  Mr.  Skantlebury  had, 
on  the  contrary,  made  money,  though  in  quite  a  small  way.  To 
be  almost  the  only  man  in  the  place  who  has  not  failed,  and  to 
have  actually  made  a  smaU  fortune  while  aU  the  rest  have  lost 
large  fortunes,  is  a  painful  position  for  a  man. 

JSIr.  Skantlebury  blushed  and  coughed  behind  his  hand.  The 
action  was  significant  of  the  small  way.  It  rilmost,  taken  with 
the  roundness  of  his  shoulders  and  the  bowing  of  his  head, 
suggested  the  retail  way. 

Sir  Charles  took  no  notice  of  this  remark,  and  went  on  about 
the  boy,  although  no  one  was  listening. 

'  The  boy's  mother,'  he  said,  was  a  Fool.  *  Nobody  but  a  Fool 
would  have  acted  as  she  acted.  She  had  some  money  of  her  own 
— settled  upon  her  and  all — and  she  positively  gave  it  up  to  the 
creditors  !  A  pitiable  business  to  see  so  much  money  clean 
thrown  away.  They  took  most  of  it,  and  left  her  a  poor  fifteen 
hundred  or  so.     They  live  upon  it.' 

'De-plorable,'  said  Mr.  Skantlebury. 

Then  there  passed  another  boy  running  after  tlie  first,  a  lad 
with  a  strap  and  a  bundle  of  books. 

'Young  Gallaway,'  said  Sir  Charles.  'His  father  died  too 
young.  If  he  had  lived  he  would  have  failed  for  a  far  larger 
amount.  The  Gallaways  have  been  in  the  oil  line  for  many 
years.  That  boy's  uncle  is  a  warm  man.  Oh  !  yes,  a  warm  man ; 
I  remember  he  lost  money  by  me.' 

Sir  Charles  spoke  as  if  the  more  this  warm  man  had  lort  by 
him,  the  warmer  he  had  become. 

At  the  end  of  the  green  the  two  boys  were  joined  by  a  third, 
and  they  all  set  ofi"  walking  together  as  fast  as  they  could. 

'Young  Massey,'  said  ^Ir.  Skantlebury. 

'  Another  case  :  his  father,  too '  said  Mr.  Colliber. 

'  Yes,  oh  !  yes,'  replied  Sir  Charles.  '  A  creditable  failure. 
Seventy  thousand  only  ;  but  the  circumstances  were  romantic. 
The  failure  happened  two  years  before  I  was  Lord  Mayor.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  circumstantially  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  IMassey  dissipated  a  good  business  and  became  a 
bankrupt.     Unfortunately,  the  particulars,  of  the  greatest  iii- 
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terest,  are  too  long  to  be  narrated  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  explain 
tliat  Mr.  Massey  was  one  of  those  brilliant  speculators  who  seek 
ft  fortune  by  .shipping  coals  to  Newcastle,  sugar  to  Mauritius, 
rum  to  Jamaica,  tea  to  China,  or  claret  to  Bordeaux  :  a  man 
full  of  ideas.  He  tried  to  realise  them,  and  the  result  was  — 
that  he  came  to  the  village. 

'  And  they  are  pretty  poor,  too,  I  suppose  % '  asked  Mr. 
CoUiber. 

'  De-plorably,'  replied  Mr.  Skantlebary,  rubbing  his  hands 
again. 

*  If  you  want  wealth,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  you  can  go  to  Buck- 
hurst  Hill,  or  to  Sydenham,  or  to  Chislehurst :  here  you  will 
not  find  it.     But  we  have  our  pride.' 

One  would  not  grudge  Sir  Charles  Withycomb  his  pride,  be- 
cause it  afforded  him  so  much  solace  ;  but  in  assuming  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  singular  in  its  possession  he  was  wrong, 
because  pride  is  one  of  the  things  to  which  everybody  is  entitled  : 
it  is  a  right  of  man  ;  it  belongs  to  equality  and  fraternity  ;  and 
so  benevolently  equal  are  the  distribution  of  the  choicest  gifts  in 
store,  that  a  City  waiter  may  be  as  proud  as  the  City  Remem- 
brancer, and  the  ship's  carpenter  as  proud  as  the  purser. 

'  Some  of  us,'  Sir  Charles  went  on,  '  have  received  distinctions 
from  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  ;  some  of  us  have 
been  on  terms  of  famiUarity  with  the  great — yes,  Mr.  CoUiber, 
have  lived  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  ;  some  of  us  have  been 
in  a  large  way  ;  we  have  failed,  as  my  friend  rightly  says,  for  an 
aggregate  of  millions.  I  have  myself  entertained  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  when  I  was  Lord 
Mayor ' 

Here  Mr.  CoUiber  moved  slowly  away. 

*  When  I  was  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Skantlebury.  At  the 
Mansion  House.  When  he  came  away ' — at  this  point  of  the 
weU-known  story  Sir  Charles's  emotion  always  overcame  him,  to 
the  absolute  destruction  of  his  aspirates,  which  had  been 
acquired  partially  and  at  a  comparatively  late  period — '  when  he 
came  away  his  Royal  'Ighness  said  to  me,  *' My  Lord  Mayor,"  he 
said,  *'  I  'ope  that  every  Lord  Mayor  that  comes  after  you  will 
entertain  me  as  'andsome  as  you  'ave  entertained  me  'andsoma 
this  night."    He  did,  indeed,  Mr.  Skantlebury.' 

*  It  must  be  a  glorious  recollection.  Sir  Charles,'  said  the 
only  hearer  left,  *  glorious.'  He  rubbed  his  hands  again  and 
bowed  his  head  as  if  he  had  heard  the  anecdote  for  the  first 
time.  Presently  Mr.  CoUiber  returned,  and  the  group  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Massey,  a  large  old  gentleman  with  a  rich  voice 
and  a  dignified  bearing,  who  appeared  capable  of  failing  for 
miUions.  Then  they  talked  about  investments  and  consulted 
the  share  li>ts,  and  were  as  eager  over  it  as  if  they  were  aU 
going  off  without  a  moment's  delay  to  invest  the  mon-^v  foi 
which  thej  had  faUed. 
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There  is  not  much  money  in  this  village,  but  there  is 
continual  talk  of  money,  and  the  perilous  ways  of  merchant 
adventurers  are  familiar  to  the  residents.  There  is  no  hurried 
rush  to  the  City  in  the  morning,  nor  is  there  the  slow  return  in 
the  evening  ;  their  feet  tread  no  more  the  golden  pavement ; 
yet  they  have  been  there  and  still  would  go  ;  and  in  their  eyes 
it  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  heaven  iDelow.  There  was 
once,  I  have  read  in  the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  a  sailor  who  was 
too  fond  of  rum.  Everybody  in  the  fleet,  including  the  Admiral, 
Lord  Nelson,  took  the  greatest  interest  in  this  rare  and 
exceptional  case.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  only  way 
to  cure  the  patient  was  to  give  him  nothing  else  to  drink.  The 
first  day  he  was  in  happy  heaven  ;  sang  all  the  songs  he  knew, 
"with  many  that  he  did  not  know  ;  danced  all  the  hornpipes  he 
knew,  with  many  steps  which  he  only  guessed  ;  and  smoked  as 
much  tobacco  as  can  be  smoked  in  a  single  day.  The  next 
morning  he  was  no  longer  in  heaven,  but  in  purgatory.  The 
next — but  here  we  must  leave  him,  the  Admiral,  Lord  Nelson, 
and  the  fleet  still  looking  on  with  increased  interest.  Now,  as 
these  gentlemen  had  been  pursuing  the  shadow  of  wealth  all 
the  time  they  were  in  the  City  when  they  had  money  to  play 
with,  it  was  a  kind  of  purgatory  to  them  that  they  must  pursue 
it  still  when  they  had  none.  People  who  are  so  unhappy  or  so 
wicked  as  to  have  actually  become  rich  need  not  be  considered 
in  this  story. 

In  fact  the  village  reversed  the  proverb,  because  it  showed 
how  pride  cometh  after  a  fall,  instead  of  before  it.  For  the 
people  who  inhabited  its  cottages  and  trim  villas  had  all,  in  fact, 
failed,  wound  up,  made  composition,  or  agreed  with  their 
creditors. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  strange  that  any  village  should  be 
blessed  with  so  great  a  distinction.  Yet  it  is  not  really  strange 
at  all.  For,  if  you  think  of  it,  every  town  must  have  some 
peculiarities.  It  may  be  placed  on  the  Thames  or  on  the 
Potomac  ;  but  it  must  be  placed  somewhere,  else  it  would  be 
worse  off  than  a  mathematical  point,  which  at  least  hath 
position.  Then  it  must  have  residents — else  what  sort  of  a  town 
would  it  be  ?  And  the  residents  must  have  distinguishing 
marks — unless  they  are  Chinamen,  who  are  all  alike  over  the 
whole  Empire.  We  have,  for  instance,  all  heard  of  the  one- 
eyed  man  in  the  city  of  the  blind.  Aodera,  again,  was  a  city 
where  all,  from  young  to  old,  were  confessedly  bom  fools — no 
doubt  proud  of  their  folly.  Gotham  (impudently  annexed  by 
the  Americans)  is  a  city,  on  the  other  hand,  where  they  are 
all  proud  of  their  wisdom.  Surely,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  a  village — not  a  city,  but  a  small  village — occu- 
pied entirely  by  people  who  have  broken  down  in  the  world. 
It  would  be  strange,  considering  how  many  such  there  be,  if 
Uiere  were  no  such  villas;e. 
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There  was  once  an  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium 
whither  they  used  to  send  deposed  Emperors,  simply  dressed  in 
monastic  garb,  to  live  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  beans,  lentils, 
and  cold  water.  I  have  often  pictured  to  myself  the  mingled 
sympathy  and  joy  with  which  these  unfortunates  would  welcome 
a  new  arrival.  They  would  hold  pleasing  converse  with  him  on 
the  glories  of  the  throne — when  they  sat  upon  it ;  they  would 
explain  to  him  the  true  nobility  of  their  own  conduct,  which 
mankind  had  basely  misinterpreted  ;  and  they  would  ask  of 
him,  or  exchange  with  him,  credence  as  to  the  extraordinary 
purity  of  their  own  motives  and  the  greatness  of  their  reigns. 
Half  a  dozen  of  these  old  Emperors  sitting  in  a  row,  like  old 
sailors  on  the  Common  Hard  by  Portsmouth  Harbour,  would  be 
a  truly  delightful  picture.  One  can  imagine  the  stories  they 
would  tell  about  the  greatness  of  their  fall ;  the  consolation  they 
would  derive  from  the  contemplation  and  recollection  of  this 
fall  ;  and  the  flutter  among  the  cowls  when  another  boat  was 
signalled  having  on  board  another  deposed  Emperor.  Such  as 
this  island,  so  was  this  village. 

As  for  the  men  in  this  village,  the  ex-bankrupts  and  com- 
pounders, they  were,  as  a  rule,  cheerful  and  chirpy  ;  they  had 
the  Green  to  meet  in  on  warm  and  sunny  days  ;  the  past  was 
filled  with  pleasing  memories  ;  they  would  compare  notes  on 
former  splendours;  they  would  persuade  themselves  that  they  were 
not  quite  forgotten  in  the  City  yet  ;  in  fact  they  were  not,  nor 
will  they  be,  forgotten  for  a  long  time.  Sir  Charles  might  still 
hear  very  very  truthful  things  said  about  him  ;  Mr.  Colliber's 
name  will  still  be  received  with  the  warmest  blessings  of  those 
whom  he  has  ruined,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

As  for  the  ladies,  the  older  ones  found,  like  their  husbands, 
consolation  in  memory.  But  it  was  bad  for  their  daughters  and 
for  their  sons.  For  lovers  come  not  to  this  place  ;  the  girls — 
there  are  not  many — are  as  perfectly  sure  of  a  loveless  life  as 
Jephthah's  daughter ;  they  go  about  in  despondency.  When 
one  thinks  about  these  poor  girls  thus  hidden  away  and  kept 
out  of  sight  of  manying  man,  one  feels  first,  vaguely ,  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  and  must  be  done  ;  and  se  condly,  that 
there  really  should  be  held,  some  two  or  three  time  s  in  the  year, 
a  Babylonian  marriage  market.  We  have  got  the  Babylon  all 
ready,  and  really  I  think  there  would  not  be  mu  ch  difficulty  in 
getting  an  auctioneer  and  a  steady  supply  of  lots.  And,  after 
all,  such  a  marriage  would  not  be  much  more  matter  of  chance 
than  plenty  that  are  celebrated  every  day. 

Naturally,  at  first,  the  boys  grew  up  to  regard  a  big  bank- 
ruptcy as  a  just  cause  for  pride  ;  they  considered,  for  instance, 
that  Whittington  came  short  of  solid  greatness  by  dying  in 
good  credit,  and  they  looked  upon  the  great  offices  in  the  City 
as  steps  in  the  splendour  of  a  career  which  would  presently  end 
in  a  failure  for  hundreds  of  thousands.     It  was    long  befor© 
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Allen  and  Will  realised  that  this  glory  existed  only  in  the 
eyes  of  the  village.  The  truth  was  rudely  brought  home  to 
them  by  contrast  and  comparison.  They  learned  when  they 
went  to  school  that  bankruptcy  means  poverty.  Other  boys — 
sens  of  less  illustrious  citizens — could  have  new  clothes,  while 
they  had  to  endure  patches  in  unseemly  places,  lettings  down, 
additions  of  cuffs,  and  all  kinds  of  makeshifts  to  keep  on  the 
old  clothes  as  long  as  they  held  together.  Other  boys,  again, 
could  have  plenty  of  books  ;  they  had  to  make  one  set  of  books 
do  between  them.  Some  books  they  had  to  borrow.  There 
was  scrimping  in  such  small  matters  as  pens,  ink,  and  paper  : 
.  they  could  not  subscribe  to  the  school  club,  and  were  thus  cut 
off  from  full  companionship  ;  and  they  had  no  pocket-money  at 
all.  Poverty  is  nothing  so  long  as  it  is  not  felt ;  it  mattered 
little  to  be  poor  while  the  boys  lived  at  home  and  did  not  go 
to  school,  because  there  was  at  least  enough  to  eat  and  to  drink; 
it  was  when  they  were  able  to  compare  that  the  truth  gradually 
became  clear  to  them. 

'  It  is  all  very  well,'  said  Will  at  length,  '  for  a  fellow  to  look 
forward  to  be  like  Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Colliber.  They  failed 
for  so  much  that  they  are  grand  ;  everybody  here  is  proud  of 
having  been  a  bankrupt.  But  my  father  isn't  grand  at  all.  He 
says  that  if  he  hadn't  failed  I  should  have  gone  to  Rugby  and 
Cambridge.  Yery  well  then.  What  is  he  so  proud  of  it  for  ? 
As  for  me,  I  don't  intend  to  fail.  I  mean  to  make  a  for- 
tune.' 

'  So  do  I,'  said  Allen. 

*  So  do  I,'  said  Tommy.  *  My  uncle  is  an  oil  broker  in  a 
large  way  ;  he'll  give  me  a  berth  to  begin  with.  You  should 
Bee  his  house  at  Brixton.  I  mean  to  make  money  too.  You 
should  hear  him  order  about  his  butler.  We  had  champagne 
there  last  Christmas.' 

The  three  boys  were  the  only  boys  in  the  place  and  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  residents,  who  gave  them  advice  in  a  paternal 
spirit,  and  sometimes,  but  seldom,  sixpences. 

'  Stick  to  your  books,  boys,'  said  Sir  Charles,  stick  to  your 
books,  especially  your  account  books.  They  have  made  me, 
boys,  what  I  am.'  He  puffed  out  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke,  arid 
Allen,  though  he  regarded  Sir  Charles  as  the  greatest  of  men, 
thought  of  the  frog  in  the  fable,  while  Will  began  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  the'  adding  up  of  those  books  wrong  which  had 
made  him  what  he  was.  *  They  made  your  fathers,  lads.  Now 
which  of  you  three  is  best  in  arithmetic  ?  ' 

The  other  two  pointed  to  WiH,  who  blushed,  but  did  not 
deny  the  accusation. 

*  Well,'  said  Sir  Charles,  'I  hope  you  are. all  good  at  figures. 
And  what  is  your  ambition.  Will  % ' 

'  I  shall  try,  ai^,  not  to  fail,'  said  the  boy  in  his  downright 
way. 
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I»Ir.  Colliber  laughed  sarcastically,  Sir  Charles  looked  un- 
ccmfortable,  Mr.  Skantlebury  coughed  behind  his  hand. 

*  Ah  !  yes — good.     And  you.  Olinthus  ? '  asked  Sir  Charles. 

*  I  shall  try  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  when  I  fail  it 
shall  be  for  hundreds  of  thousands/  replied  the  ingenuous 
Tommy. 

*  A  noble  boy,  indeed  !  Truly  a  noble  boy.  That  is  th© 
spirit,  lads,  in  which  to  enter  life.  Thus  was  England  made. 
He  patted  Tommy's  head  and  would  have  given  him  half-a- 
crown  but  that  he  had  no  half-crowns  just  then.  *  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,'  he  repeated.  'Yes,  that  is  worth  aiming  at.  Did 
I  ever  tell  you  how  I  entertained  his  E-oyal  'Ighness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  r 

Had  he  ever  told  them  anything  else  % 

**♦**♦* 

'  When  he  went  away,  his  Royal  'Ighness  was  good  enough 
to  say,  '  My  Lord  Mayor,  all  I  can  say  is  this,  ' '  I  only  'ope 
your  Lordship's  successor  will  entertain  me  as  'andsome  as 
you  'ave  entertained  me  'andsome  this  night."  That  was  about 
enough,  boys,  wasn't  it  ?    Eh  1  eh  ?  eh  ?  ' 

*  Will,'  said  Allen,  *  I  hate  money.  They  talk  about  nothing 
else.  Where  are  the  people  who  read  books  and  talk  about 
things  that  don't  mean  money  % ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  Will  answered.  *  I  don't  hate  money. 
With  money  you  can  buy  whatever  you  like.  The  richer  I  get 
the  better  I  shall  like  it.  With  money,  Allen,  you  can  even 
buy  books.' 

They  went  to  an  old  grammar  school  about  two  miles  nearer 
town.  To  get  there  the  lads  had  to  tramp  the  two  miles  there 
and  back  every  day  ;  they  marched  side  by  side  ;  frequently, 
3n  Saturday  afternoons  especially,  they  would  encounter  other 
lads  from  Stratford,  Bow,  Clapton,  Stepney,  and  Old  Ford. 
Then  there  would  be  a  fight,  in  which  they  sometimes  came  off 
victors  and  sometimes  had  to  retire  Yet  not  ingloriously,  for 
who  could  resist  the  ponderous  charge  of  Will,  master  of  an 
ir(»n.fist,  ambidexter,  the  Achilles  of  the  Forest  ?  Beside  him 
charged  Allen,  as  plucky  yet  not  so  stout  of  build  ;  and,  outside 
the  me?ee.  Tommy  plied  the  dexterous  pebble.  Insomuch  that 
the  prowess  of  the  three  was  bruited  abroad,  and  the  chivalry 
of  the  East-end  came  forth.  When  the  worsted  combatants 
went  home  again  they  always  boasted  of  a  victory  and  egged 
their  friends  to  go  too,  and  try  their  luck.  But  it  was  observed 
by  the  thoughtful  that  no  one  went  twice. 

The  school  was  an  ancient  foundation,  and  the  boys  were 
well  taught.  It  was  not  wholly,  for  instance,  a  school  for  the 
training  of  the  Perfect  Clerk,  which  is  simple,  and  means  hand- 
writing, spelling,  and  book-keeping.  The  Perfect  Clerk  needs 
little  more.     It  was  rather  a  school  for  the  training  of  tha 
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ambitious  clerk  who  aspires  fco  a  partnership.  Most  of  the 
boys'  fathers  were  already  partners,  and  intended  that  the  boys 
should  follow  after  them.  There  were  many  things  taught  in 
the  school,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  masters  if  the  Literx 
humaniores  were  generally  regarded  by  the  boys  as  encum- 
brances, or  perhaps  useless  ornaments,  to  their  possession.  The 
masters,  for  instance,  knew  quantities  of  Latin — a  fact  most 
discouraging  to  the  student,  because  clearly  they  made  no 
money.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  the  City  about  the  schooL 
And  it  was  an  interesting  school,  and  had  a  most  charming  olr" 
building  of  red  brick  with  ivy  and  picturesque  masters'  houses;  yet 
it  was  a  school  from  which  the  boys  did  not  run  away  to  sea,  or 
enlist  in  the  army,  or  go  on  the  stage,  or  become  artists,  or  take 
to  letters,  or  try  any  of  the  fancy  methods  of  living.  They  all 
looked  forward  to  going  into  the  City.  The  knowledge  of  thia 
ought  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  schooL 


CHAPTER   n. 

THE  FOREST   OF  HAINAULTii 

The  village  where  these  ho^s  were  brought  np  stands  on  the 
fringe  of  the  old  forest  which  once  covered  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  London.  It  has  no  beauty  of  its  own,  apart  from  the 
white  wooden  cottages  with  gables  and  porches  and  garden 
palings  all  covered  up  and  almost  hidden  by  every  kind  of 
creeping  plant,  and  the  gracious  amplitude  of  garden  which 
surrounds  every  house  big  and  little,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season.  It  is  so  near 
London  that  a  boy  with  an  imagination  may  at  any  time  fancy 
that  he  can  hear  the  bells  of  Bow  Church — not  Stratford-le-Bow 
Church,  which  is  much  nearer — and  if  he  stands  with  his  head 
half  turned  and  his  left  hand  curled  round  his  left  ear,  he  can 
easily  make  out  what  the  bells  say,  and  turn  again,  and  become 
Dick  \\Tiittington,  and  ask  Sir  Charles  the  best  way  to  become 
Lord  ^Rlayor.  Yet  it  is  so  far  away  that  London  fogs  fall  never 
upon  its  pleasant  gardens,  and  as  for  that  great  canopy  of  per- 
petual smoke  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  there  is  iiot  so  much 
as  the  fringe  of  it  between  the  children's  eyes  and  the  blue  of 
heaven. 

It  is  so  far  from  London,  again,  as  to  be  full  of  country 
delights,  rural  sounds  and  rural  sights.  The  rurality  of  the 
place,  to  one  fresh  from  town,  seems  overdone,  an  affectation 
of  rural  it} ,  a  pedantry  and  pretence,  somewhat  overacted,  of 
rusticity. 

Thus,  nowhere  are  the  roads  more  liberally  edged  with 
broad  bel  ts  of  grass,  as  if  land  was  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  nowhere 
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win  you  find  such  broad,  ugly,  uncared-for  ditches,  with  pol- 
lard willows  and  old  oaks  beside  them,  blackberry  bushes  and 
brambles  scrambling  over  them,  and  tall  weeds,  reeds,  and 
gtrange  wild  flowers  growing  in  them  ;  nowhere  will  you  find 
the  ducks  waddling  by  the  roadside  with  more  perfect  trustful- 
ness, as  if  there  were  no  tramps  or  gipsies  in  the  world  ;  surely 
a  duck,  of  all  creatures,  must  be  sincere  :  she  would  not  pretend 
a  trustfulness  she  did  not  feel.  The  roadside  inns  are  picturesque 
and  dirty  ;  their  signs— brave  old  signs  such  as  the  '  Good 
Intent '  and  the  '  Traveller's  Rest ' — hang  creakily  over  the 
wooden  trough  full  of  water  for  the  horses.  There  is  generally 
a  horse  and  cart  waiting  ;  the  horse  drinks  at  the  trough,  the 
driver,  leaning  against'  a  door-post  of  the  inn  with  a  mug  of 
beer  in  his  hand,  drinks  and  exchanges  opinions  with  the  land- 
lord ;  the  people  in  the  road  roll  as  they  walk,  with  hands  in 
pockets,  lifting  feet  accustomed  to  a  clay  soil — quite  as  if  they 
were  hundreds  of  miles  from  London  ;  f^e  very  children  roll  in 
their  walk  ;  they  roll  up,  ragged  and  brown,  like  the  cloud 
rack  ;  they  are  rosy  and  picturesque  children,  save  when  they 
bang  and  beat  each  other  and  cry  with  dirty  knuckles  in  tearful 
eyes.  The  roads  are  quiet  and  there  are  few  wayfarers.  Some- 
times when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  sun  is  sloping  down- 
wards you  may  see,  leaning  over  the  green  palings  ^i  the  cottage 
garden,  the  meditative  maiden,  looking  up  and  down  the  dusty 
way.  She  waits,  I  suppose,  for  the  Prince,  who  is  to  come 
some  day  and  change  her  quiet  life,  and  give  her  a  high  old 
time,  a  real  romantic  time,  and  make  her  happy  ever  after. 
The  seasons  and  the  days  of  these  quiet  girls'  lives  are  very 
beautiful  to  contemplate  and  to  read  about — in  little  bits.  All 
lives  are  to  be  taken,  as  the  artist  takes  his  landscapes — in  bits. 
If  you  take  a  bit  so  big  as  to  be,  so  to  speak,  a  Piece,  it  becomes 
monotonous,  even  considered  as  a  study  of  character.  The 
girls  themselvea  in  this  quiet  place  say  that  to  be  always  study- 
ing your  own  character  grows  in  the  long  run  almost  intolerable. 
And  as  for  that  Prince,  unless  he  goes  about  on  a  bicycle  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  I  have  never  met  him  in  any  of  the  lanes 
in  these  parts,  and  one  fears  indeed  that  he  may  not  come  until 
the  spring  of  soft  cheeks  and  tender  eyes  be  gone. 

In  .the  road,  besides  the  ditches  and  the  belt  of  grass,  there 
is  pig — white  pig  and  black  pig  ;  they  lie  in  the  warm  mud 
happy  and  satisfied  with  life.  They  burrow  their  noses  among 
the  coarse  tufts  of  grass  in  search  for  something  toothsome,  of 
which  they  know,  and  would  tell  us  if  they  could  ;  let  us  never 
forget,  my  brothers,  that  the  pig  was  the  original  discoverer — 
the  Columbus — of  Truffleland.  The  expression  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  mobile  tail,  as  its  owner  pokes  his  snout  into  the  mud, 
indicates  the  curiosity  and  excitement  of  research,  and  perhaps 
the  gratitude  of  success.  Lastly,  just  to  prove  how  deep  we  ar9 
in  the  country,  the  air  is  full  of  sounds  absolutely  rural.  Ko- 
fi 
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where  else  so  near  to  London  can  you  hear  such  singing  of 
birds  ;  nowhere  else  so  near  do  you  get  the  nightingale,  nowhero 
else  so  near  does  the  dove  coo.  You  may  hear  the  tinkle  of  a 
flheep-bell  just  as  if  you  were  on  Dartmoor,  You  may  see  a 
hawk  hovering  in  the  air  as  if  you  were  on  Malvern  Hill.  You 
may  hear  the  sharpening  of  the  scythe,  the  hammer  of  the 
blacksmith,  and  the  wo-wo-ing  of  the  ploughboy.  On  Sunday 
evening  you  may  watch  the  ploughboy  making  love.  And  never 
an  omnibus,  or  a  tram,  or  the  whistle  of  a  train. 

The  forest,  by  which  the  village  lies,  was  once  a  very  mag- 
nificent and  royal  place  indeed.  It  has  associations  of  history. 
One  of  the  kings  was  wont  to  hunt  here,  a  fact  which  makes  it 
interesting  to  everybody.  Another  king  once  rode  through  the 
forest.  The  old  trees  remember  both  events  very  well,  yet 
attach  very  small  importance  to  them,  being  more  concerned 
with  the  recent  steps  taken  for  their  own  preservation.  For  a 
very  remarkable  custom  formerly  prevailed  there.  The  people 
were  a  religious  folk  and  anxious  to  live  well  and  keep  a  clear 
conscience.  Everybody  will  applaud  them  for  this.  And  in 
order  to  make  the  clarity  of  conscience  easier  and  safer,  they 
took  the  eighth  commandment  out  of  the  decalogue,  and  very 
soon  forgot  that  it  had  ever  existed,  except  when  a  new  curate 
came  and  noticed  its  omission,  and  fumbled  about  and  turned 
red,  when  one  of  the  churchwardens  would  g  >  and  explain  to 
him  briefly,  that  in  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  parish,  this 
excision  had  been  found  necessary.  Because  they  gave  up  their 
whole  leisure  time  to  carving  bits  out  of  the  forest  and  adding 
them  to  their  own  gardens,  sticking  up  palings  round  these  bits  ; 
here  a  cantle  and  there  a  snippet,  here  a  slab  and  there  a  slice  ; 
a  round  corner  and  a  square  corner  ;  a  bare  piece  of  turf,  or  a 
wooded  clump  :  and  all  so  neighbourly,  encouraging  each  other 
the  while  with  a  *  Brother,  will  this  be  to  your  mind  ? '  or 
*  Help  yourself,  neighbour  ; '  and  '  Let  me  recommend,  sir, 
another  sUce  ; '  or  *  A  piece  of  the  woody  part,  dear  friend.' 
The  only  tune  which  was  popular  in  that  otherwise  unmusical 
neighbourhood  was  the  Rogue's  March,  and  the  only  articles  in 
demand  were  axes  to  hew  down  the  trees  and  wood  ready  cut 
and  shaped  for  palings  wherewithal  to  stake  out  the  new  pro- 
perty. On  Sundays  they  knocked  off  work  and  went  to  church 
and  held  the  plate.  If  a  rustic  lopped  a  branch  of  these  stolen 
oaks  he  got  six  months'  hard,  because  the  inequalities  of  rank 
must  be  respected,  and  nobody  can  be  allowed  to  steal  anything 
until  he  has  begun  to  pay  income  tax. 

This  was,  in  fact,  all  that  was  left  of  the  great  Forest  of 
Hainault  ;  once  a  vast  wild  wood  filled  with  wild  creatures,  boar 
and  stag,  fox  and  wolf,  marten,  weasel,  badger,  stoat,  polecat, 
water-rat,  and  squirrel.  Nobody  looked  upon  it,  nobody  lived 
in  it,  not  even  the  gipsies  ;  and  as  it  was  on  no  high-road, 
nobody  ever  visited  it.     In  the  good  old  daya  when  the  Lord 
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Mayor's  Court  used  to  put  rogues  and  vagabonds,  whom  pillory 
failed  to  cure,  outside  the  city  walls,  they  came  to  this  forest 
and  set  up  in  business  as  robbers,  murderers,  highwaymen, 
pilferers,  and  farm-house  sneaks.  Few  grew  fat  in  those  trades : 
most  were  caught  and  hanged  :  the  rest,  less  fortunate,  starved 
when  the  winter  came.  All  through  the  last  century  the  great 
forest  was  a  safe,  commodious,  and  convenient  rendezvous  for 
those  gentlemen  of  the  road  who  took  the  eastern  circuit.  When 
this  profession  decayed,  the  forest  was  deserted  indeed,  save  for 
the  clipping,  picking,  and  stealing  all  round  its  edge.  Thirty 
years  ago  they  resolved  on  destroying  it  altogether  :  in  fact, 
they  did  destroy  an  enormous  slice  of  it — the  larger  slice  :  they 
converted  miles  of  wild  forest,  with  rough  uplands  and  green 
dales,  covered  with  grand  old  trees,  into  a  treeless  tract,  staked 
out  in  square  fields  and  rectangular  roads.  Then  they  wagged 
their  stupid  heads  and  rubbed  together  their  ridiculous  hands 
and  said  it  was  a  great  improvement. 

Yet  not  all  ;  there  remains  a  glorious  fragment,  so  large  as 
to  be  still  called  the  Forest.  And  this  place  was  the  playground 
of  the  children  of  whom  we  write. 

When  Claire  first  began  to  run  about  with  the  boys  1  know 
not  ;  the  custom  grew  up  by  degrees  ;  its  origin  is  pre-historic ; 
she  was  a  very  little  girl  at  the  time,  and  it  continued  till  she 
became  a  great  girl,  and  a  maiden  fully  grown. 

To  begin  with,  she  had  no  other  playmates  ;  she  lived  a  good 
way  from  the  school,  where  the  other  girls  were  mostly  boarders. 
Then  the  forest  is  a  safe  place  for  children  ;  you  may  climb  up 
a  tree  and  fall  off  a  branch,  no  doubt;  or  a  branch  may  be 
detached  by  an  evil-minded  tree  and  come  down  upon  you,  but 
very  little  else  can  happen.  There  are  pools  in  the  forest,  but 
most  of  them  are  shallow  ;  there  are  marshy  places  and  quags, 
but  a  wet  foot  is  the  worst  that  can  happen  ;  there  are  gipsies, 
but  they  have  ceased  to  steal  children,  and  only  steal  linen, 
poultry,  ducks,  and  sucking-pigs  ;  and  even  on  Sundays  there 
are  never  here,  as  there  are  in  Epping  Forest,  men  who  bawl, 
drink  too  much  beer,  laugh  at  nothing,  carry  their  hats  at  the 
back  of  their  heads,  shout,  and  behave,  as  regards  walking,  like 
unto  a  sailor  on  board  ship  when  the  raging  winds  do  blow. 

Then  the  cottage  in  which  Claire  lived  was  the  nearest  to  the 
forest,  so  that  she  could  wait  at  the  garden  gate  for  the  boys  on 
their  way,  and  be  left  there  by  them  on  their  return. 

As  the  children  grew  older  they  went  farther  afield,  so  that 
there  was  no  part  of  the  forest  which  they  did  not  know.  They 
belonged  to  the  forest  ;  when  they  left  the  houses  and  crossed 
the  great  meadow  which  stretches  away  from  the  road,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  broad  g^-een  way  which,  like  a  made 
road,  runs  here  into  the  very  heart  of  the  forest,  they  were  at 
home.     The  lanes  which  lead  right  and  left  from  this  green 
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road  were  known  to  all  of  them  ;  they  are  lanes  of  springy  turf ; 
over  them  are  the  boughs  of  oak  and  elm  and  birch  ;  beside 
them,  sometimes  across  them,  are  tufts  or  clumps  or  little 
jungles  of  hawthorn,  honeysuckle,  elder,  and  blackberry  ;  the 
sunlight  falls  on  these  lanes  through  the  leaves  and  is  always 
soft,  and  there  is  a  continual  shifting  of  light  and  shade  caused 
by  the  movement  of  the  branches.  The  children  explored  all 
these  lanes  and  knew  whither  each  one  led  :  where  the  broad 
way  of  turf  widened  out  into  an  amphitheatre,  they  made  it  a 
playing-ground,  a  race-course,  a  stage  for  dramatic  representa- 
tion ;  where  it  narrowed  again  and  became  no  wider  than  one 
of  the  little  lanes  they  followed  on  through  shade  and  sunshine 
under  the  branches  of  the  old  oaks  till  it  opened  again.  They 
knew  it  all.  It  is  not  a  very  great  forest :  beside  Fontainebleau 
and  the  forest  of  Eu  or  Chantilly,  or  the  New  Forest,  or  the 
Forest  of  Dean  it  is  small ;  but  it  is  real  forest,  it  is  wild.  An 
active  lad  would  soon  cover  the  whole  ground.  But  then  a 
forest  is  not  a  park  nor  is  it  a  field  ;  there  are  endless  things  to 
explore  in  it  ;  there  are  creatures — wild  creatures — which  may 
be  started  in  the  underwood  ;  among  them  are  the  tame  cats 
who  have  grown  wild  and  now  pass  precarious  lives  in  great 
discomfort ;  in  the  spring  and  summer  the  air  is  musical  with 
birds  of  which  these  children  knew  every  note  ;  in  the  winter 
there  are  the  donkeys  who  run  loose  and  keep  themselves — they 
will  let  themselves  be  ridden  in  hard  times,  bare  backed,  and 
never  a  kick,  for  a  crust  of  bread  ;  and  there  are  things,  yea, 
tritons  and  ev\'^ets,  and  wriggling  things,  in  the  pools,  and  jack 
may  be  caught  in  the  river  Roding  ;  there  are  butterflies  and 
moths  to  be  chased  ;  there  are  flowers  in  the  spring  and  black- 
berries in  the  autumn.  Besides  the  creatures  and  the  trees  and 
flowers  there  is  scenery  ;  here  and  there  hill-sides  clothed  with 
wood  ;  slopes  on  which,  as  you  stand  upon  them  and  look  among 
the  trees,  the  sun  produces  strange  and  wonderful  effects ; 
stretches  of  elastic  turf ;  places  where  the  forest  seems  to  recede 
and  still  to  recede  as  you  walk  along,  great  trees,  avenues  of 
oaks,  gatherings  of  beeches,  with  ash  and  elm  and  sycamore  ; 
everywhere  the  underwood  of  hawthorn,  honeysuckle,  and  wild 
rose  ;  everywhere  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  wild  wood  ; 
always  light  and  colour  even  in  January,  when  the  delicate 
purple  bloom  lies  upon  the  masses  of  bush  and  shrub  and  the 
late  leaves  linger  on  the  sheltered  branches,  and  always  silence 
and  rest  from  the  talk  of  man.  In  s  ich  a  forest  the  talk  of 
money,  that  was  too  much  in  the  ears  of  these  boys,  was  for- 
gotten ;  the  meanness  and  the  poverty  of  their  homes  were 
forgotten  ;  it  was  a  school-  in  which  the  boys  learned  those 
things  which  cannot  be  written  down. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  forest  so  deserted,  so  forgotten,  that 
Robinson  Crusoe  might  live  there  and  seldom  regret  his  island  ; 
no  one  knows  of  it ;  no  one  goes  there ;  it  leads  nowhere  :  it  iii 
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live  miles  from  any  railway  station ;  the  children  had  it  alto- 
gether to  themselves.  The  rowdy  and  the  rough  know  it  not ; 
there  are  no  tea-gardens  ;  on  Sunday  or  on  the  week-day  it  is 
Bilent  and  lonely  ;  you  may  dream  away  the  livelong  day  alone 
under  the  old  trees,  as  grey  as  those  olives  of  Provence,  which 
sure  born  a  hundred  years  old.  No  one  ever  goes  to  Hainault 
except,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  a  few  school  feasts  ;  and  then 
the  children  do  not  penetrate  far  into  the  wood  ;  they  play  in 
the  broad  meadow  that  hes  stretched  out  before  it ;  and  if  you 
get  to  the  right  distance  from  them  you  may  catch  the  sweetness 
of  the  hymns  which  they  sing  ;  but  you  must  not  be  too  near 
them  or  you  will  hear  the  Cockney  twang.  Why,  even  the 
guide-books  do  not  know  Hainault  Forest. 

To  have  such  a  place  all  to  themselves,  with  such  a  country- 
side to  walk  in,  surely  compensated  for  poverty.  Why,  with  a 
turn  of  the  wheel  they  might  have  lived  at  Lancaster  Gate  and 
then  they  would  have  had  nothing  but  Kensington  Gardens. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  another  turn  of  the  wheel  they  might 
have  lived  in  the  IMile  End  Road  and  so  have  had  nothing  at  all 
but  Stepney  Green. 

In  long  summer  holidays  the  children  could  take  their 
dinners  with  them  and  make  excursions  around  and  outside  the 
forest.  For  instance,  they  would  walk  over  to  the  school  at 
Chigwell  and  thence  take  a  path  across  fields  to  Loughton  ;  the 
river  Roding  runs  through  these  fields ;  they  could  fish  in  the 
Roding,  which  after  rain  is  an  impetuous,  headlong  stream,  but 
Is  sluggish  in  fair  weather.  There  are  houses  to  be  passed  at 
Loughton,  but  beyond  the  houses  is  High  Beech,  and  beyond 
High  Beech  stretches  another  forest  outside  the  range  of  tramp 
and  rowdy,  and  as  wild  almost  as  Hainault ;  beyond  this  comes 
the  road,  and  beyond  the  road  Copped  Hall  Green,  an  outlying 
bit  of  wild  wood  ;  and  then  three  miles  of  road  and  then  an 
ancient  town.  There  is  nothing  in  the  town  except  the  bridge 
over  the  Lea  and  the  old  Abbey  Church.  The  Abbey  buildings 
have  long  since  been  pulled  down  ;  the  east  end  and  chancel  of 
the  church  are  gone,  yet  what  remains  is  stately  ;  and  it  i5» 
surrounded  by  a  churchyard  in  which  stands  an  old,  old  tree, 
bound  about  with  iron  bands  and  provided  with  a  bench  on 
which  should  be  sitting  none  but  old  men,  contemplating  with 
faith  and  resignation  the  place  wheie  they  soon  must  lie.  To 
one  of  these  boys,  if  he  went  there  alone  and  sat  long  enough, 
there  presently  came  a  vision.  He  saw  a  fierce  battle,  with  men 
in  armour,  and  armed  with  cross-bow,  long-bow,  pike,  lance, 
and  heavy  sword.  There  was  a  great  shouting  and  clashing  of 
■weapons ;  there  was  the  heavy  tramp  of  chargers  carrying 
knights  in  iron  armour  ;  there  was  the  rushing  to  and  fro  of 
men  who  charged  and  men  who  fled  ;  there  was  the  hurtling  of 
bolts  and  arrows  in  the  air  ;  there  was  a  flight  and  a  slaughter. 
It  waa  the  vision  of  Senlac  Fight  which  came  to  the  boy,  becauue 
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somewhere  at  his  feet  there  lay  the  bones  of  Kmg  Harold  and 

his  brothers. 

Or,  there  is  another  field-path  which  takes  you  to  Buckhurst 
Hill,  where  there  are  more  houses  ;  bat  you  can  soon  get  through 
these  and  then  you  are  in  the  forest  again,  where  there  are 
avenues  of  oaks.  When  you  get  through  these  you  are  only  a  mile 
or  so  from  an  ancient  deserted  church.  It  is  empty  now  and  dis- 
mantled ;  its  windows  are  broken,  its  roof  is  gaping,  it  is  covered 
all  over  roof  and  walls  with  the  ivy  of  five  hundred  years.  A 
place  hallowed  by  the  joys  of  love  and  marriage,  the  hopes  of 
childhood,  the  prayers  of  life,  the  tears  of  death,  through  all 
these  generations.  Those  who  have  lived  and  loved,  rejoiced 
and  wept,  lie  now  around  their  ruined  church  ;  their  forgotten 
dust,  and  the  very  oblivion  of  their  lives  and  their  hopes 
consecrate  the  place.  It  is  by  such  things,  far  more  than  by  the 
formal  footstep  and  perambulation  of  the  bishop,  that  a  church- 
yard is  set  apart  and  hallowed. 

Or,  again,  there  is  another  way  beyond  the  forest  which 
leads  along  narrow  leafy  lanes,  the  like  of  which  you  cannot 
find  outside  of  Devonshu^e.  You  pass  by  the  way  a  place  at 
which  the  children  always  stopped  to  look  over  crumbling  ola 
wooden  palings  into  a  strange  deserted  graveyard.  There  is  no 
church  or  chapel  in  it  or  sign  of  any  building  ;  it  is  a  small 
square  covered  with  graves,  and  containing  one  or  two  head- 
stones ;  trees  stand  round  it,  and  it  is  covered  with  long  grass  ; 
a  wild  and  ghostly  place.  A  mile  or  so  farther  you  come  to  a 
little  old  town ;  a  town  of  which  nobody  ever  heard,  whithei 
nobody  goes  ;  a  town  of  red-brick  gabled  houses  with  red-tiled 
roofs  iitanding  all  huddled  together  in  a  circle,  as  if  there  were 
once  walls  round  it  ;  a  strangely  quiet  town,  which  looks  as  if 
it  had  never  even  heard  of  the  outer  world,  and  took  no  interest 
in  anything  but  itself,  but  proposed  to  go  on  in  this  retired 
fashion,  as  secure  and  happy  and  peaceful  as  the  city  of  Laish. 

A  child  who  is  brought  up  beside  the  sea  learns  daily  lessons 
in  the  vastness  and  illimitable  variety  of  the  world.  He  sees 
the  stately  ships  go  by  ;  he  watches  the  waves  and  gathers  the 
shells  ;  his  mind  may  become  full  of  great  thoughts  ;  it  cannot 
learn  from  the  sea  any  thoughts  that  are  small  and  mean.  A 
child  brought  up  in  the  monotony  of  endless  streets  must  get 
great  and  noble  thoughts  in  spite  of  the  houses  standing  in- 
numerable, row  after  row,  line  upon  line  ;  there  is  no  education 
for  such  a  chUd  outside  its  home.  A  boy  born  on  the  steppes 
of  Central  Asia  is  not  so  badly  ofi",  because  there  are  quantities 
of  things  to  watch  and  wonder  at  on  the  steppe — snakes,  wolves, 
bears,  Kurd  and  Cossack,  Turcoman  and  Tartar.  But  a  child 
brought  up  in  a  forest  learns,  besides  the  manners  and  customs 
of  trees,  the  underwood,  the  flowers,  the  grass,  and  the  forest 
creatures  ;  besides  the  beauty  of  the  open  glades  and  hanging 
woodjj  and  tangled  branches  overhead ;    the  cheerfulness  of 
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nature,  the  joy  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  freedom  wliich 
makes  that  joy  possible  for  humanity. 

This  forest  playfield,  these  wanderings  in  the  free  and  open 
woodlands,  among  green  glades  and  wild  woods,  affected  the 
)oys  in  a  different  way.  For  one,  they  strengthened  brain  and 
.lerve  and  eye  ;  they  made  him  strong  of  limb,  stout  of  heart, 
and  keen  to  see  things  as  they  are.  As  regards  the  second,  the 
forest  filled  his  imagination  and  gave  him  food  for  the  vague, 
delightful  dreams  which  haunted  him  day  and  night. 

There  was  the  third  boy.  But  he  very  soon  dropped  out 
from  among  them  and  longed  for  the  city  pavement.  He  sat  at 
home,  where  he  ruled  over  his  mother  and  sisters  and  read 
tales  of  fashionable  life,  and  wondered  how  soon  it  would  be 
before  he,  too,  might  smoke  cigarettes  with  reckless  baronets, 
and  listen  to  the  popping  of  champagne  corks  and  sit  up  gam- 
bling till  they  were  all  knee  deep  in  cards. 

But  Claire  went  with  the  other  two  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  and  it  was  delight  enough  to  rim  and  jump  ;  when  she  was 
older  and  could  learn  with  them  the  secrets  of  the  forest  ;  and 
when  she  was  so  old  that  she  could  think  and  wonder  and  ask 
herself,  in  vague  and  girlish  way,  what  life  had  yet  to  give. 


CHAPTER  nX 

WHAT   THERE   IS   0X7TSIDB, 

•  They  will  be  nothing  after  all,'  said  Hector  Philipon,  looking 
at  the  boys  at  play,  '  but  little  clerks — 'petiU  commis.  Poor 
little  chaps  !  that  must  be  their  fate.'  He  rolled  another 
cigars; tte  and  began  to  reflect  upon  the  various  conditions  of 
mankind,  and  especially  on  clerkery. 

He  knew  the  petit  commis  of  Paris,  and  he  rashly  concluded 
that  he  of  London  resembled  him,  not  knowing  that  in  clerkery, 
as  in  the  Church  or  the  law,  or  any  other  calling,  there  are 
degrees,  grades,  depths,  and  heights.  He  thought  that  all  alike 
were  hopeless.  Their  labour,  he  argued  from  these  unsound 
premises,  is  not  skilled ;  they  have  no  skill  or  craft ;  they  can 
write,  spell,  read,  cast  accounts  ;  they  are  worth  in  the  market 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  shillings  a  week;  and  though  many 
arrive  at  two,  three,  or  even  four  pounds  a  week,  that  is  only 
by  the  generosity  and  pity  of  their  employers,  a  race  of  men 
who  are  always  confounding  social  economists  and  breaking  the 
rules  of  the  most  lovely  theory.  These  people,  he  ignorantly 
thought,  must  be  miserable,  because  they  have  no  pride  in  their 
work ;  because  their  work  is  monotonous,  and  the  same  fronj 
youth  to  age  ;  because  there  are  no  prizes  for  them ;  because  there 
Lb  no  dignity  in  their  lives  ;  because  they  must  always  remain  ser- 
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vanta ;  because  they  must  pretend  to  he  gentlemen ;  because  they 
have  no  holidays,  except  one  week  in  the  year ;  because  of  neces- 
sity they  must  live  amidst  mean  and  monotonous  surroundings. 

This  class  of  humanity  did  not  seem,  to  this  philosopher, 
ev^en  interesting:  a  Frenchman  is  never  moved  by  a  thing  which 
is  not  dramatic:  and  it  is  difficult  to  dramatise  that  kind  of 
sorrow  which  comes  of  pinching  ;  one, feels  little  sympathy  with 
a  man  who  seldom  starves  yet  is  always  kept  low  ;  who  is 
pinched  all  round,  in  hi^  pay  and  in  his  work  ;  in  his  education 
and  his  knowledge  ;  in  his  ideas  and  his  hopes  ;  in  his  art — here 
he  is  not  pinched  but  deprived  and  robbed ;  in  his  religion, 
which  requires  a  whole  chapter  of  explanation ;  in  his  morals, 
to  explain  which  requires  a  visit  to  the  nearest  music-hall ;  in 
his  home,  which  is  all  pinching  and  pricking ;  in  his  joys,  which 
are  of  the  saddest.  Yet  this  uninteresting  person,  if  he  exists, 
needs  a  great  deal  of  pity. 

He  does  exist,  though  M.  Philipon  ignorantly  exaggerated 
his  numbers  :  the  hopeless  clerk  is  found  in  every  city.  He  is 
in  London  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and  wherever  he  is  found  he  is 
always  the  same  helpless,  ignorant,  hopeless  log. 

Now  two,  at  least,  of  these  three  boys  were  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  it  seemed  to  their  honest  friend,  destined  to  live  the 
Ufe  of  the  hopeless  clerk.  Their  parents  were  too  poor  to  keep 
them  at  school  after  fourteen  or  fifteen,  or  to  teach  them  any- 
thing beyond  the  ordinary  school  course.  They  had  no  friends, 
no  influence,  no  money,  and,  which  was  worse,  they  had  no 
idea  that  life  outside  the  city  was  even  possible  for  any  boys. 
It  was,  therefore,  fortunate  that  they  were  'found  out'  by 
Hector  Philipon.  In  the  eyes  of  the  village  M.  Phuipon  was 
nothing  but  a  very  polite  and  well-dressed  little  Frenchman, 
who  held  a  post  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  most  harm- 
less and  the  meekest  of  mankind  ;  those  who,  like  hair-dressers, 
drapers'  assistants,  waiters,  vergers,  have  not  so  much  as  a 
single  kick  in  all  their  profession.  He  was  teacher  of  French 
in  a  large  girls'  school.  Meekness  and  harmlessness  were  pro- 
fessional attributes.  It  was  known,  besides,  that  his  butcher's 
bill  was  ridiculously  small,  and  this  was  taken  as  in  itself  a 
proof  of  meekness.  None  of  the  girls  had  ever  seen  him  out 
of  temper,  though  he  was  continually  tempted  to  commit  child- 
murder.  This  was  another  proof  of  meekness.  He  was  also 
reported  to  follow  the  pursuit  of  gardening  during  his  leisure 
moments,  and  this  was  another  proof  of  meekness,  if  any  more 
were  wanted.  Lastly,  he  had  never  been  in  business,  and  had 
therefore  never  failed.  This  was  contemptible.  He  lived  in  a 
very  little  cottage  of  six  small  room*,  standing  on  the  skirts  of 
the  forest,  and  surrounded  by  green  wooden  palings  ;  beyond 
the  palings  you  saw  the  old  trees.  The  cottage  was  built  of  the 
old,  not  the  new,  warm  red  brick,  and  possessed  a  broad  wooden 
porch  with  a  bench  on  either  side      One  could  sit  in  the  porch 
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In  almost  all  weathers.  A  wistaria  climbed  up  on  one  side  and 
a  jessamine  on  the  other  ;  round  and  about  the  house  there 
were  honeysuckle,  hawthorn,  lilac,  laburnum,  and  roses — roses 
yellow,  roses  red,  roses  white,  roses  of  aU  kinds  ;  in  the  front 
a  dainty  flower  garden  ;  at  the  back  a  large  vegetable  and  fruit 
garden.  The  harmless,  polite  little  man  could  be  seen  on  half- 
holidays,  early  lq  the  morning,  late  in  the  evening,  dressed  in 
a  blue  blouse,  at  work  among  his  flcwers  and  his  cabbages.  He 
was  a  model  teacher  of  French  for  young  ladies,  and  he  had  but 
one  fault,  that  he  did  not  go  to  church.  But  then  a  French 
master  is  always  allowed  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  there  was 
no  Catholic  church  in  the  place.  He  was  ignorantly  supposed 
to  say  mass,  all  by  himself,  alone.  Harmless  !  And  yet  he 
was  the  only  man  in  all  that  village  who  had  ideas  !  The  only 
man  who  knew  his  fellow-men,  and  they  thought  him  harmless  ! 
If  I  were  a  lady,  and,  if  in  addition  to  this  transformation,  I 
were  to  become  a  lady  who  '  bossed '  a  girl's  school,  I  should 
not  choose  for  my  French  master  one  whose  favourite  reading 
was  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  such  revolutionary  writers 
of  the  last  century ;  nor  should  I  feel  comfortable  if  I  knew  that 
a  red  republican  was  turned  loose  among  my  innocent  flock ; 
nor  should  I  keep  a  bit  longer  than  I  could  help  a  man  who 
every  day,  in  the  privacy  of  his  home,  propounded  maxims  and 
gave  utterance  to  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  most  dangerous 
character.     You  shall  see  how  harmless  he  was. 

M.  Philipon,  while  the  boys  were  young,  was  unhappy 
because  he  had  no  one  to  talk  to  except  his  little  daughter.  At 
the  school  he  would  talk  to  the  girls  in  French,  but  he  hated 
the  girls.  Yes  ;  had  Miss  Billingsworth  known  it !  He  hated 
the  girls  and  he  detested  the  grammar  of  his  own  language,  and 
he  was  alone  and  could  not  express  his  sentiments.  Fortunately 
he  began  to  talh  to  the  boys  who  played  in  the  forest  with  his 
Claire,  and  before  long  he  made  the  discovery  that  two  of  them, 
at  least,  were  boys  with  heads  upon  their  shoulders.  Then  he 
began,  partly  because  he  had  nothing  to  think  about,  to  watch 
them  and  to  listen  to  their  talk  while  they  played,  because  it  is 
the  talk  of  a  boy  a^  play  which  reveals  the  character  of  that 
boy,  and  he  made  an  observation  about  certain  diflerences 
between  them.  This  was  that  one  of  the  boys  was  always 
wanting  to  sit  by  himself  and  read,  and  always  ready  to  borrow 
any  book  he  could  get  and  go  away  to  secluded  spots  in  order 
to  read  his  book  ;  further,  that  another  was  always  interested 
in  hearing  the  contents  of  that  book  without  desiring  to  read  it 
for  himself,  and  that  the  third  neither  read  nor  listened,  and 
was  not  athirst  for  information.  Now  boys  are  like  sheep  in 
this  respect,  that  no  two  boys  are  alike.  But  it  requires  obser- 
vation to  discover  the  difi'erences  between  them.  Therefore  M. 
Philipon  began  to  consider  these  boys  more  carefully,  and  he 
became  interested  in  them.     And  by  conversati-^n  and  observa- 
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tion  he  was  made  aware  that  they  were  desperately  poor  and 
would  be  sent  into  the  city  as  soon  as  they  could  be  taken  away 
from  school.  He  thought  of  the  'peiii  commis  of  Paris,  and  his 
Boul  was  sad  for  the  future  of  the  two  boys,  bright  and  brave, 
and  bom  for  better  things.  Yet  what  help  ?  '  What  can  we 
do,  Claire  1 '  he  asked  his  daughter.  *  What  can  we  do  to  help 
four  friends  ? ' 

'  Will  has  got  a  prize  for  arithmetic,  and  Allen  for  Latin, 
and  Tommy  for  writing,'  said  Claire,  implying  that  they  wanted 
no  help. 

'  That  is  well ;  yet,  my  child,  the  ignorance  of  all  three  is 
profound  ;  it  is  phenomenal.  To  be  sure,  you  are  as  ignorant 
as  the  boys.  That  matters  less.  None  of  you,  I  believe,  know 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  outside  the  City  of  London.' 

'  Oh  !  papa.  ^Tiy,  we  all  learn  geography.  I  am  in  Asia 
already.     Of  course  we  all  know  that.' 

'  Claire,  my  dear,  sit  here  at  my  feet  and  listen.'  They 
iv-ere  in  the  garden  alone  on  a  sunny  afternoon.  '  You  are  a 
very  little  girl  yet,  but  you  are  thoughtful.  Consider  what  I 
Bay.  Boys  who  learn  nothing  know  nothing.  Boys  who  know 
nothing  and  have  no  money  have  no  chance.  Boys  who  have 
no  chance  become  petits  commis — little  clerks.  These  are  the 
miserahles  who  spend  their  lives  copying  at  a  desk  ;  do  you  wish 
your  friends  to  be  copying  machines  ? ' 

*No,  no.     But  Allen  and  Will  could  never  be  that.* 

*  They  must  be  that,  my  child,  unless  we  help — you  and  I 
together.' 

'  Why,  what  can  I  do,  papa  ? ' 

*  You  must  become  suddenly  five  or  six  years  older.  You 
must  try  to  understand  what  I  am  doing  and  why.  Now  listen. 
The  only  thing  that  can  help  these  boys  is  knowledge.  They 
must  know  more  than  their  competitors.  What  they  learn  at 
school  will  not  help  them  much.  I  shall  try  to  teach  them  the 
things  that  will  be  useful.     Do  you  understand  me  ? ' 

'Yes,  papa.' 

*  Good.  In  order  to  do  this  I  must  make  them  eager  to 
learn  ;  you  must  help  me  by  being  yourself  more  eager  to  learn 
than  to  play.' 

Her  face  fell  a  little.     She  would  certainly  rather  play^ 

*  It  is  for  the  boys'  sake,  my  daughter.* 
She  hesitated  no  longer. 

*  I  will  be  eager  to  learn,  papa.' 

'  Good  girl  !  I  will  reward  you  by  telling  yon  more.  While 
they  are  learning  they  shall  think  that  they  are  playing  ;  only 
you  and  I  will  know  that  they  are  teaching  themselves  useful 
things.  All  the  time  I  shall  be  putting  things  into  their  heads 
and  making  them  ambitious.  And  you  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  you  are  helping  to  make  men  instead  of 
macnines.     You  may  even,  if  you  please,  tell  the  boys.* 
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*The  boy,'  he  went  on,  *  who  knows  nothing,  is  dangerous  ; 
he  has  power  and  does  not  understand  how  to  use  it ;  he  is  an 
elector,  perhaps,  even,  an  elected;  he  is  like  a  loaded  gun  in 
the  hands  of  a  monkey.  Stupidity  is  only  safe  when  it  is  blind, 
deaf,  and  sleepy.  When  it  wakes  up  it  is  mad.  Let  us  prevent 
the  boys  from  being  stupid.' 

The  Frenchman  proceeded  to  r-ct.  He  put  on  his  best  coat, 
and  a  fresh  flower  in  his  button-hole,  assumed  his  most  diplo- 
matic manner,  and  made  three  calls  in  the  village.  First  he 
called  upon  Mr.  Massey,  and  next  upon  Mrs.  Engledew.  To 
each  he  pointed  out  the  importance  to  a  young  man  entering 
the  City  of  one  foreign  language  at  least,  and  he  offered  to 
teach  the  boys  his  own  gratuitously.  The  offer  was  accepted 
promptly  and  with  grateful  surprise.  For  to  find  a  man  ready  to 
give  his  services  for  nothing  is  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  common. 

'I  have  always  said,'  remarked  Sir  Charles  when  he  heard 
of  it,  'that  Monsieur  Philipon  was  a  harmless,  good  enough 
Bort  of  person.  For  nothing,  did  you  say,  Massey  ?  Dear  me  ! 
lu  the  City,  now,  we  know  better.' 

'  We  do,  indeed.  Sir  Charles,'  said  Mr.  Skantlebury.  It  ia 
difficult  to  see  what  services  a  man  can  render  his  brother  man 
for  nothing  in  the  City,  unless  he  gives  him  cargoes  for 
nothing.' 

'  The  man  is  a  foreigner,'  said  Mr.  Colliber.  *  I've  always 
thought  that  another  name  for  Tom  Fool.' 

'  But  if  he  teaches  the  boy  French ' — observed  Mr.  Massey, 
with  a  little  doubt. 

'  Take  his  offer,  Massey,'  sa!d  Mr.  Colliber.  *  Take  all  you 
can  get  for  nothing.' 

Hector  also  made  the  same  offer  to  Mrs.  Gallaway,  but  it 
was  declined  because  the  ruler  of  the  house  said  that  his  uncle, 
who  had  the  great  house  at  Brixton,  and  was  in  a  Large  Way 
in  Oil,  had  got  on  without  French,  and  so  could  he. 

The  lessons  were  not  at  all  what  the  boys  expected.  They 
looked  forward  with  little  eagerness  to  learning  grammar  and 
writing  exercises.  They  found  no  grammar  at  all,  and  no  exer- 
cises. On  the  contrary,  the  lamp  was  lit  in  the  sitting-room  ; 
there  were  two  or  three  books  on  the  table.  Their  teacher 
welcomed  them  in  French,  and  then  informed  them  in  English 
that  for  the  future  no  word  of  their  own  language  was  to  be 
spoken  in  his  presence.  The  boys  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  Why,  he  was  always  with  them.  Not  a  word  of 
English  ?  Were,  then,  their  very  sports  in  the  forest  to  be 
conducted,  so  to  speak,  in  French  ?  Then  M.  Philipon  rolled 
a  cigarette,  lit  it,  and  began  to  talk  to  Claire.  Then  Claire 
began  to  talk  to  the  boys,  but  they  understood  not  one  word. 
Then  she  read  to  her  father,  and  presently  handed  them  the 
book,  but  they  could  not  read  a  word. 

Wlien   they  went  home  they  felt    inclined    tc    cry,    and 
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wondered  whether  it  was  possible  for  two  boys  to  look  more 
profoundly  foolish. 

The  next  evening  Claire  met  them  at  the  garden  gate  and 
told  them  a  few  French  phrases,  and  the  names  of  things  about 
them,  and  what  she  was  going  to  talk  about  with  her  father. 
Accordingly,  when  the  lesson  began,  they  knew  what  was 
meant,  and  she  went  round  the  room  giving  names  to  the  things. 
Then  they  began  to  find  French  names  for  everything  ;  as  they 
played  in  the  forest ;  as  they  walked  to  school  and  back  ;  when- 
ever  they  were  with  Claire.  Remark,  that  the  first  thing  you 
want  in  a  language  is  the  vocabulary  ;  men  who  learn  many 
languages  begin  after  the  manner  of  Adam,  with  the  names,  not 
after  the  manner  of  the  schoolmaster,  with  the  syntax.  Those 
who  do  not  want  to  learn  a  language  begin  with  grammar  and 
exercises  ;  this  is  the  way  of  our  schools,  and  it  is  the  cause  of 
our  brilliant  success  in  modern  languages.  Next,  they  learned, 
chiefly  by  Claire's  help,  how  to  connect  the  names  with  verbs 
and  adjectives  and  things  of  that  sort  ;  and  they  perceived  that 
a  certain  amount  of  grammar  was  necessary,  which  M.  Philipon 
was  so  good  as  to  put  into  their  heads  ;  but  there  was  no  regular 
teaching  ;  he  sat  and  listened  while  they  talked  and  read.  One 
may  remark  that  if  he  had  adopted  the  method  at  his  school, 
the  girls  would  have  really  learned  French  ;  but  he  was  expected 
to  follow  the  lines  to  which  his  employer  was  accustomed. 
That  is  to  say,  he  read  Racine  with  the  girls  and  made  them 
write  exercises  on  the  experiences  of  the  watchmaker's  aunt 
and  the  gardener's  grandfather.  Therefore,  the  girls  did  not 
learn  French  at  all  and  the  boys  did,  though  they  wrote  no 
exercises  at  all  and  knew  nothing  about  the  gardener's  grand- 
father. The  difierence  was  that  IVIiss  Billingsworth  bought  a 
machine  warranted  to  grind  in  one  way  only,  and  that  the  boys 
got  a  man's  brains  given  to  their  service  and  always  thinking 
what  would  be  best  for  them. 

When  their  ears  had  caught  the  sound  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, when  they  had  learned  a  copious  vocabulary  and  could 
read  with  pleasure  and  talk  freely,  though  still  with  plenty  of 
mistakes,  their  teacher  set  them  to  write  ;  they  read  a  story 
one  evening  and  wrote  it  down  the  next ;  then  they  compared 
what  they  had  written  with  what  they  had  read  and  were  put 
to  shame.  It  was  necessary  to  find  out  many  more  things  in 
the  grammar  ;  they  found  these  out. 

Hector  Philipon,  in  fact,  was  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  clear 
mind.  He  wanted  the  boys  to  learn,  not  to  pretend.  He 
therefore  made  them  teach  themselves  by  an  intelligent  process, 
while  he  taught  his  girls  by  the  conventional  process.  In  two 
years  they  really  knew  French.  Hector,  by  this  most  precious 
gift,  lifted  them  by  one  step  out  of  the  lower  levels  of  clerkery  ; 
their  commercial  value  was  doubled. 

One  does  not  talk  every  evening  with  a  man  who  has  read. 
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and  can  think,  and  has  acted  among  his  fellow-men,  without 
results.  First  of  all,  the  boys  read  quantities  of  books,  lively 
travels,  in  which  the  writers,  being  Frenchmen,  looked  out 
perpetually  for  dramatic  situations  ;  biographies,  also  written 
by  Frenchmen,  and  therefore  compiled  with  a  view  to  tableaux  ; 
history,  which  is  full  of  splendid  scenes  ;  and  tales,  especially 
the  tales  of  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Next,  they  learned  that  there 
are  other  forms  of  life  besides  business  life  in  the  City ;  this 
was  an  immense  stride  in  knowledge  ;  and  other  occupations 
besides  making  money  by  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  and 
other  men  and  women  besides  the  people  of  the  City.  They  got 
all  kinds  of  ideas,  with  vague  ambitions  ;  they  forgot  their 
poverty  and  the  very  small  and  humble  debut  into  life  which 
was  before  them  ;  their  hearts  glowed  in  thinking  of  the  great 
deeds  of  the  men  who  had  gone  before  them,  and  the  splendid 
things  which  they,  too,  would  achieve.  In  the  course  of  time 
there  grew  up  in  both  the  boys  a  dim  and  shadowy  vision 
of  a  great  and  wonderful  future  opening  out  for  all  the  world  ; 
what  it  was  they  did  not  know,  nor  did  they  inquire  ;  nor  did 
they  realise  that  the  thing  had  been  suggested  by  their  instructor. 
All  that  they  understood  as  yet  was,  that  some  time  or  other 
the  wars  and  battles  would  come  to  an  end  because  there 
would  be  nothing  left  to  fight  for  ;  that  the  history  of  the  world 
is  a  history  of  people  fighting  for  justice  ;  that  they  would  at 
last,  somehow,  arrive  at  justice  ;  and  that  this  would  so  far 
extend  the  general  stock  of  happiness  that  there  would  be 
enough  to  go  round  and  to  spare.  Was  not  this  a  great  and 
suggestive  lesson  for  the  boys  to  learn  ? 

Oh  !  harmless  M.  Philipon  !  Oh  !  unsuspecting  village  ! 
Oh  !  condescension  and  patronage  !  For  here  were  two  boys, 
with  strong  brains  and  stout  arms,  already  full  of  ideas  and 
athirst  for  knowledge,  and  here  was  a  crafty  teacher  of  girls — 
nothing  more  than  that — leading  them  on,  step  by  step,  into 
ways  of  thought,  which  gentlemen  who  had  failed  for  an 
aggregate  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  could  not  contemplate 
without  horror. 


CHAPTER    lY. 

A  NEW  SHAME. 

The  time  came  when  they  must  leave  school  and  begin  work. 
They  were  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  tall  lads,  who  might 
have  passed  for  seventeen.  There  is  a  House  in  the  City — 
Brimage  and  Waring' s— whose  offices  are  situated  in  the  S(|uare 
of  Great  St.  Simon  Apostle,  where  there  is  the  Dutch  Church, 
and  at  the  London  and  the  St.  KatheiTue  Docks.  It  is  a  House 
in  the  silk  trade,  which  has  a  long  and  splendid  history,  and 
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amploya  an  immense  quantity  of  clerks,  workmen,  portera, 
carters,  and  people  of  all  kinds :  and  it  has  branches  and 
agencies  in  the  far  East,  and  in  France.  The  grey-headed  men 
who  draw  large  salaries,  or  have  a  share  in  the  profits,  have 
been  in  the  House  since  they  were  boys.  They  entered  as 
clerks,  ambitious  rising  clerks.  There  are,  also,  grey-headed 
men  who  entered  with  them  as  clerks,  without  ambition,  hope- 
less clerks,  who  began  to  copy  lotters  and  add  ap,  and  are  doing 
the  same  thing  still,  and  draw,  some  of  them,  as  much  as  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  live  at  Stepney,  or  Pentonville,  or, 
it  may  be,  happy  Hoxton.  Allen's  father  began  as  an  ambitious 
clerk  in  this  House,  but  he  went  out  of  it  and  set  up  for  himself, 
as  do  most  ambitious  clerks  who  love  to  be  their  own  masters. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Allen's  mother  should  apply  to 
the  partners  of  this  House  in  her  son's  behalf.  They  promised  to 
receive  him,  and  they  informed  the  widow  that  the  boy  should 
be  favourably  looked  after. 

By  good  fortune,  Will  also  got  into  the  same  Firm  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  two  boys,  who  had  so  long  trudged 
together  backwards  and  forwards  to  school,  now  went  to  the 
City  and  back  by  the  same  train,  sat  beside  each  other  at  the 
same  desk,  and  took  their  dinners  together  for  ninepence  at  the 
same  luncheon-bar. 

As  for  Tommy,  he  was,  of  course,  taken  into  his  uncle'c  ofl5ce. 

But  on  the  evening  before  Allen's  duties  began,  his  mother 
begged  him  to  stay  at  home  with  her.  She  had  sometliing  to 
tell  him.  She  was  a  woman  bom  to  be  comely,  smiling,  and 
contented,  but  fate  had  been  against  her.  The  memory  of  past 
misfortune  and  the  pinch  of  present  poverty  had  taken  the 
sunshine  out  of  her  face,  which  was  generally  hard,  except 
when  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  boy.  For  in  him  was  her  only 
hope.  A  daughter  of  the  City,  too,  who  knew  of  no  other  life 
for  a  man  than  to  go  off  *  to  business '  every  morning,  and  to 
make  himself  a  position.  What  her  husband  had  tried  to  do, 
her  son  would  succeed  in  doing. 

The  thing  she  had  to  tell  was  so  dreadful  that,  when  she 
began  to  tell  it,  she  fell  into  passionate  sobbing  and  crying, 
such  as  AHen  had  never  seen  before. 

'  "V^Tiy,  mother,'  he  said,  '  if  it  distresses  you,  do  not  tell  me.' 

*  It  is  about  your  father,'  she  cried.  *  Oh  !  Allen — Allen — 
I  must  tell  you  aboyt  your  father  at  last.' 

'  But  I  know,  mother,  without  your  telling.  He  failed  in 
business,  and  he  died,  and  we  have  been  very  poor  ever  since. 
Jou  see,  I  know.    But  never  mind,  I  will  make  you  rich  again.' 

*  No  !  '  she  said,  bursting  into  fresh  tears.  '  There  is  a 
great  deal  more.  The  worst  remains  to  be  told.  Listen, 
Allen.  He  had  a  partner — a  man  named  Stephens — Engledew 
and  Stephens  was  the  Firm,  with  offices  in  Laburnum  Court, 
Tkreadneedle  Street.     I  knew  John  Stephens  before  I  knew 
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four  father.  Yes ;  I  knew  John  when  we  were  boy  and  girl 
together,  and  before  he  became  a  bad  man.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  he  did  it  out  of  revenge  when  he  did  it,  because  he  asked 
me  once  to  marry  him,  and  I  refused.  But  he  went  on  being 
friendly,  and  I  never  suspected — never.  A  bad  man — a  bad  man.' 
She  paused  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

*  E-emember,  Allen,  always  remember,  that  there  never  waa 
any  one  like  your  father  for  honour  and  rectitude,  which  made 
it  all  the  worse.  And  his  only  fault  was  that  he  believed  other 
people  to  be  as  honourable  as  himself.  As  for  liis  partner,  he 
trusted  him  entirely  ;  whatever  Stephens  told  him  he  believed. 
And,  oh  !  the  things  which  that  man  told  him.' 

*  Go  on,  mother,'  said  Allen  gravely. 

*My  dear,  I  have  always  intended  to  tell  you  about  the 
wickedness  of  this  man  as  a  warning  to  you.  But  I  cannot. 
You  must  guess  his  wickedness  when  you  hear  about  other  men, 
as  you  grow  older.  Whatever  you  hear  of  treachery  and  lies 
and  wicked  profligacy,  remember  that  Stephens,  your  father's 
partner,  was  worse.  I  think  there  never  was,  since  the  world 
began,  a  man  so  horribly — so  incredibly  wicked.'  The  poor 
woman's  experience  of  vice  was,  to  be  sure,  confined  to  this  one 
example,  so  that  possibly  there  was  some  exaggeration.  But 
Allen  was  not  in  a  critical  mood.  He  perceived  that  something 
had  to  be  told  him,  much  more  painful  than  anything  that  had 
gone  before.  '  One  day,'  his  mother  continued,  '  your  father 
did  not  come  home  at  his  usual  time.  I  waited  for  him  till  past 
nine  o'clock.  Then  I  was  frightened,  and  I  put  on  my  things 
and  took  an  omnibus  to  town  to  see  if  anything  had  happened. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  got  to  the  City,  and  all  the  ofl&cea 
were  closed,  and  the  streets  empty.  But  in  my  husband's  office 
the  gas  was  burning,  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  I  found  him — 
oh  !  my  dear  husband !  oh  !  my  poor  husband  ! — sitting  at  his 
table  with  papers  before  him,  and  on  his  white  face,  as  he  lifted 
it  when  I  opened  the  door,  I  saw  despair.' 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  The  tears  ran  down  Allen's 
face,  but  he  said  nothing.  What  word  of  comfort  could  the  boy 
find  to  say  ? 

'  Without  a  word  of  .rarning,  Allen,  the  blow  had  fallen, 
Stephens  had  run  away,  leaving  a  letter  in  which  he  confessed 
all.     Your  father  wa^  ruined.' 

*  What  had  he — Stephens — done,  mother  % ' 

*  I  do  not  know.  That  is,  I  knew  once,  because  they  told 
me.  But  I  have  forgotten,  T  know  no  longer.  He  had  robbed 
all  the  money,  he  had  borrowed  more  in  the  name  of  the  Firm  ; 
everything  was  gone,  credit  as  well  as  money.  Your  father's 
good  name  was  gone  ;  no  one,  he  said,  would  ever  believe  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  frauds — think  of  the  word  fraud — the 
frauds  perpetrated  by  his  partner ;  ruin  and  disgrace  were  before 
him,  very  likely  :  most  likely,  he  said,  a  criminal  prosecution 
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and  a  prison.  Think  of  that,  Allen.  Oh !  boy,  you  have 
wondered  why  your  mother  never  laughed  :  she  can  never  laugh 
again  because  of  that  night.  All  these  things  he  told  me  m  a 
quiet,  cold  way,  without  any  anger  or  any  hope,  so  that  1  knew 
his  heart  was  quite  broken.  Presently,  it  was  then  half-past 
eleven,  he  kissed  me — oh  I  God  of  mercy,  it  was  the  last  kiss  he 
would  ever  give  me,  my  dear— my  good — my  noble  husband — 
and  he  bade  me  leave  him,  because  he  had  much  to  do,  and  I 
must  go  home  and  tliink  of  the  child.  Who  was  I  that  I  should 
disobey  him  at  such  a  moment  ?  I  left  him,  my  dear.  Oh  !  1 
left  him.  I  went  home  and  I  waited  all  night  long  beside  your 
cradle,  but  he  did  not  come  home  all  night  long — what  a  night ! ' 
She  stopped  with  a  kind  of  spasm. 

Allen  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room. 

'  Mother  !  go  on.     Tell  me  all.' 

*  He  never  came  home  any  more.  They  brought  me  a  letter 
in  the  morning.  He  said  that  he  could  have  borne  poverty 
with  me,  but  not  shame.  He  could  see  no  way  of  escape,  ho 
could  find  no  means  of  proving  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
frauds  which  had  been  committed  by  his  partner  in  his  name. 
That  he  had  written  to  everybody  concerned  stating  the  truth, 
and  that  as  Heaven  had  taken  from  him  what  was  dearer  than  life, 
he  would  give  up  that  too,  and  he  prayed  that  it  might  be  forgiven 
him,  and  that  God's  blessing  would  rest  upon  us,  his  wife  and 
innocent  boy.    And  then — Allen — Allen — he  destroyed  himself.* 

She  was  silent.     She  had  told  all  there  was  to  tell. 

*  Now  you  know,  poor  boy.  It  will  not  make  you  happier 
to  know  it.  At  the  office  where  you  go  to-morrow  everybody 
knows.  Sir  Charles  knows  about  it.  I  suppose  that  aJi  the 
village  knows.' 

'  Everybody,  except  me,'  said  Allen  bitterly. 

*  And  now  you  too  know.  But,  Allen,  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  creditors,  and — and — the  people  who  had  been  robbed. 
And  they  passed  a  resolution  that  they  believed  Mr.  Engledew 
was  free  from  any  guilty  knowledge  in  his  partner's  frauds. 
And  they  offered  a  reward  for  John  Stephen3's  apprehension.' 

'  And  did  they  catch  him  1 ' 

*  No  !  he  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  We  may  suppose 
that  he  is  dead.  Something  dreadful  is  sure  to  have  happened 
to  such  a  man.  I  hope,'  she  added  then,  with  a  little  hesitation, 
as  if  she  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  honesty  of  her  wish ,  *  I 
hope  that  he  repented  before  he  died.  But,  no  doubt,'  she  cheered 
up  a  little,  *he  died  unrepentant  and  went  to  his  own  place.' 

Allen  threw  his  arms  about  his  mother's  neck  and  kiased 
her.  Then  he  went  out,  put  on  liis  hat,  and  made  for  the  forest. 
The  evening  was  warm  and  light.  As  he  passed  the  cottage  he 
saw  Claire  in  the  garden  alone.  Her  father,  aa  usual,  wae 
hunting  the  common  slug  among  the  lettuces. 
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*  Olaire,*  he  whispered,  '  come  with  me.' 

She  ran  out  and  took  his  hand.  They  ran  together  across 
the  meadow  beyond  which  the  forest  begins.  When  they  came  to 
the  trees  and  were  hidden  among  the  branches,  Allen  stopped. 

'Oh,  Claire,'  he  cried,  but  his  voice  failed,  and  he  burst 
Into  cries  and  tears. 

'  Allen,  what  is  it  ?  You  are  going  into  the  City  to-morrow 
to  make  your  fortune,  and  you  are  not  happy  ?  Will  was  with 
us  half  an  hour  ago.     He  was  full  of  delight. ' 

*  Claire,  I  want  the  eai-th  to  open  and  swallow  me,'  said 
Allen.     '  I  wish  I  had  never  been  bom.     I  wish  I  was  dead.' 

*  Please,  Allen,  tell  me  why.' 

He  told  her,  in  as  few  words  as  he  could  find,  the  substance 
of  his  mother's  story. 

'To-morrow,'  he  said,  *I  have  to  go  into  the  City  and  into 
the  office  where  they  all  know  me.  They  will  say,  '*  Is  this  the 
son  of  the  man  who  was  bankrupt,  and  who,  because  he  might 
have  been  accused  of  dreadful  things,  killed  himself  ?  " ' 

*  Poor  Allen  ! '  The  girl  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  but 
she  knew  already  the  simple  arts  by  which  women  become 
ministering  angels.  '  Poor  Allen  !  Do  you  think  that  any  of 
the  three  or  four  who  know  will  care  to  speak  or  to  think  ol 
such  a  thing  ?  As  if  it  was  your  father's  fault  !  As  if  it  was 
your  fault !  You  may  be  proud  of  your  father,  Allen,  not 
ashamed.  I  have  heard  Sir  Charles  say  that  there  was  no 
more  honourable  man  in  the  City  of  London.  Allen,  dear, 
don't  cry,  I  have  known — why,  we  have  all  known  this  all 
along,  but  no  one  thinks  the  worse  of  you  for  it.  How  can 
they  \  Come,  let  us  go  back  to  my  father.  Tell  him  that  you 
are  going  into  the  City  to-morrow  for  the  first  time — to  make 
your  fortune.' 

'  I  hate  the  City,'  cried  the  boy  passionately.  *  It  has  robbed 
my  father  of  his  fortune  and  his  good  name  ;  it  has  robbed  my 
mother  of  her  happiness  ;  what  will  it  take  from  me  ? ' 

'  Come,  Allen,'  said  Claire,  '  come  to  my  father  :  he  will 
comfort  you.' 

Despite  the  philosopher's  consolations,  it  was  with  downcast 
eyes  and  shameful  heart  that  Allen  went  into  the  City  for  the 
first  time,  while  Will  looked  as  if  he,  for  his  part,  must  dance 
and  sing  for  joy  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 

'Remember,  Allen,'  he  said  in  the  train,  *  they  think  that 
we  are  just  a  couple  of  boys  from  school  who  know  nothing  but 
to  copy  letters.  Wait  a  bit.  They  will  find  us  out  after  a  time, 
and  then  we  shall  make  our  way.     Don't  be  afraid,  old  boy.' 

All  day  long  Allen  went  about  his  work  expecting  to  hear 
same  allusions  to  his  father's  fall  and  suicide.  Yet  no  one  said 
anything  about  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  whole  thing 
was  forgotten,  save  by  one  or  two.  This  forgetting  of  things  is 
a  natural  event  which  people  concerned  in  events  which  shoujd 
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be  forgotten  do  not  consider  or  expect.  I  met  the  other  day  a 
clergyman  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  old  days  at  Cambridge. 
He  accosted  me  with  something  like  a  maidenly  blush,  saying, 
'They  acknowledged  afterwards  that  it  was  all  my  hand- 
writing.' For  some  time  I  could  not  understand  what  he 
meant.  Then  I  remembered  that  he  had  been  plucked  for 
Classical  Honours.  It  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  sight  of 
me  recalled  the  old  shame,  and  he  still  imagined  that  everybody 
was  talking  of  it.  This  was  exactly  the  case  with  Allen  Engle- 
dew.  Nobody  cared  any  longer  to  remember  the  misfortunes 
of  his  father.  They  were  buried,  and  will  only  be  exhumed 
again  when,  if  ever,  Allen  is  talked  about  for  other  things — if, 
for  instance,  he  should  write  a  successful  book — and  then  men 
will  rake  up  the  story  and  quote  it  in  order  to  reduce  by  a 
measurable  quantity  the  greatness  of  the  new  man.  Who  on 
earth  cares  about  the  father  of  a  boy  clerk,  and  whether  he  shot 
himself  or  hanged  himself  or  disposed  of  himself  in  any  other 
fashion  ? 

'  What  is  it,  Allen  ? '  asked  Will,  when  they  were  coming 
home.  *  Why  have  you  been  looking  so  blue  all  day  ?  I  call  it 
jolly.  Why,  we  are  at  work  at  last.  Don't  you  like  the  look- 
out ?  I  think  it  is  splendid.  Once  we  get  our  chance  we  shall 
go  ahead.  Did  you  see  the  old  gentleman  who  got  down  from 
his  carriage  ?  That  is  the  senior  partner.  He  has  got  a  town 
house  at  a  place  called  Lancaster  Gate,  and  a  country  house  in 
Hampshire,  and  he's  a  Member  of  Parliament.  We  shall  have 
our  carriages  and  be  Members  of  Parliament  too  But  what's 
the  matter,  Allen  V 

He  saw  Allen's  eyes  were  flooded,  and  he  was  fain  to  hide 
his  tears  in  the  old  schoolboy  fashion — with  his  knuckles. 

'  Tell  me,  Will,'  he  said  '  do  you  know— did  any  one  ever 
tell  you,  how  my  father  died  ?  * 

'  Poor  old  boy,'  said  Will,  *  you  are  thinking  of  that.* 

*  I  only  heard  last  night.     My  mother  told  me.' 

'Why,  Allen,  it  was  nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  Think  no 
more  about  it.  Of  course  we  know.  It  was  his  partner's  fault. 
Everybody  knows  that.  Cheer  up,  old  chap.  Let's  go  and  teB 
Claire  about  the  City.  You  shall  tell  her  about  the  golden 
pavement — that's  all  in  your  line — and  I'll  tell  her  about  the 
turtle  soup  we  had  for  dinner,  all  for  ninepence,  eh?  at  a 
luncheon-bar,  after  we'd  danced  on  the  pavement  and  filled  our 
pockets  with  nuggets.  That's  in  my  line.  Hooray  !  Who 
wouldn't  be  in  Brimage  and  Waring's  ?  What  a  lucky  pair  we 
are  !  I  say,  Allen,  partners  always,  man ;  no  quarrelling 
between  us  two.  We're  brothers,  we  are.  You  and  I  will  go 
ap  the  ladder  together.  Don't  you  feel  as  if  you  were  quite 
ready  for  the  second  rung  ? ' 

They  shook  hands  and  Allen  cheered  up. 

*  And  Tommy  ? '  he  asked. 

♦Tommy  ahall  be  only  a  first  cousin,'  replied  WilL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB   CONFESSIONS   OF  A   PfllLOSOPHEK. 

They  still  spent  their  evenings  at  the  cottage,  and  they  still 
continued  their  readings.  But  the  schoolboy  days  were  past  ; 
their  guide  began  to  put  serious  books  into  their  hands.  His 
library  was  not  large,  but  he  could  borrow  of  a  compatriot,  a 
bookseller  in  Soho.  He  therefore  introduced  the  boys  to  such 
writers  as  Chateaubriand,  Prosper  Merimee,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Beranger, 
and  he  made  certain  sparing  use  of  the  older  vrriters,  such  as 
Montaigne,  Rabelais,  Moliere,  Marot,  and  the  great  tragedians. 
The  boys  read  these  works  before  they  read  any  English  litera- 
ture at  all.  They  knew,  which  is  strange,  Be'ranger  before  they 
knew  Shakespeare,  and  Victor  Hugo  before  Milton.  They  did 
a  great  deal  of  massive  reading  in  those  years,  and  acquired  a 
vast  quantity  of  ideas. 

When  the  boys  got  promotion,  which  came  in  due  course, 
and  when  it  was  found  that  they  knew  French  and  could  write 
it,  and  were  consequently  rewarded  with  salaries  which  gave 
them  money  to  spend,  AJlen  began  to  buy  books.  Every  boy 
who  loves  reading  knows  the  joy  of  seeing  his  shelf  fill  up  and 
overflow  into  other  shelves,  until  a  whole  bookcase  is  filled  up 
— yea,  even  a  whole  house,  a  house  of  the  largest  size.  And 
then  he  began  to  plough  his  delightful  way  through  the  English 
poets.  Yet  the  interruption  to  reading  caused  by  the  eight 
hours  of  work  at  his  desk  was  very  grievous  to  him.  And  he 
made  no  friends  among  his  fellow  clerks. 

*  Out  of  the  boy  who  is  always  reading,'  said  Hector  to  him- 
self, '  comes,  if  he  is  properly  looked  after,  the  man  who  writes.' 

He  watched  the  boy  more  carefully.  He  saw  that  Allen 
now  neglected  his  French  books  and  read  nothing  but  English, 
and  principally  English  poetry. 

He  observed  that  the  boy  would  go  away  by  himself  into  the 
forest,  book  in  hand.  He  followed  him  and  saw  him,  alone  as 
he  thought,  reading  aloud  and  declaiming.  He  began  to  wonder 
what,  if  anything,  would  come  of  it.  And  he  congratulated 
himself  on  his  own  teaching,  because  in  one  thing  he  was 
successful — he  had  made  both  boys  ambitious. 

If  you  consider,  you  will  find  that  every  Frenchman  knows, 
what  few  Englishmen  ever  learn,  that  what  one  man  has  done 
another  can  do.  He  therefore  respects  himself  as  much  as  he 
respects  the  great  men  of  history.  The  magnanimity  of  Scipio, 
the  heroism  of  Horatius,  the  wisdom  of  Cato,  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  the  genius  of  Hannibal — all  these  qualities  may, 
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he  thinks,  be  united  in  himself.  These  boys  had  learned  the 
same  lesson.     They  believed  in  themselves. 

The  time  passed  by.  While  it  improved  the  appearance  of 
the  young,  it  played  tricks,  as  usual,  with  the  middle-aged. 
Time  did  not  knock  out  Hector's  teeth,  nor  make  him  bald,  nor 
did  it  cripple  his  legs,  nor  did  it  put  chalk  stones  in  his 
knuckles,  as  he  does  to  some  unfortunates  ;  but  it  turned  his 
once  black  hair  into  a  creamy  white,  beard  and  all,  which  mad» 
him  resemble  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  but  I  do  not  know  which. 
They  all  had  white  hair,  white  beards,  and  bright  eyes  ;  they 
also  had,  I  am  sure,  deep  and  sweet  voices  like  this  man,  their 
successor. 

Time,  also,  made  Will  a  great  strong  fellow  of  six  feet,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  sturdy  limbs,  as  comely  a  lad  as  one  may 
look  to  see  anywhere.  Allen  was  of  slighter  build,  and  he  had 
already  at  eighteen  acquired  the  stoop  of  those  who  read.  His 
features  were  regular,  his  eyes  full  and  lustrous.  With  a  young 
man's  regard  for  appearance  he  carried  an  eye-glass,  but  in  his 
pocket  lay  the  glasses  with  which  he  read  and  wrote. 

On  Will's  face  was  written  the  brave  resolve  to  succeed  ;  on 
Allen's  a  curious,  triumphant  look,  as  of  one  who  has  already 
succeeded.  Will's  face  was  generally  grave,  because,  though 
many  resolve  to  succeed,  few  carry  out  that  resolution.  Many 
long  to  travel  on  the  same  road  as  Dick  Whittington,  but  cannot 
find  their  way.  Yet  the  air  of  London  is  charged  with  the 
stories  of  those  who  have  succeeded  :  the  pavement  is  worn 
with  the  steps  of  those  who  have  succeeded.  He  would  get  on 
somehow.     He  must  find  out  the  way  sometime. 

Allen  never  felt  any  doubt  or  despondency  at  all.  He  held 
iiis  head  high,  as  one  who  has  already  succeeded  ;  his  eyes  were 
triumphant ;  he  was  a  young  conqueror,  because  in  imagination 
he  had  already  succeeded,  and  because  the  success  of  which  he 
dreamed  can  be  won  at  a  single  bound,  and  because  it  is  success 
in  a  line  in  which  there  are  not  many  rivals,  and  because  it  is 
success  of  a  kind  not  desired  by  the  practical. 

We  have  not  forgotten  Olinthus.  He  had  long  since  left 
them,  yet  he  lived  in  the  village  and  was  still  one  of  them. 
His  future  looked  bright ;  his  uncle  had  already  promoted  him 
to  a  place  of  some  trust  ;  he  thought  the  way  was  clear  before 
him.  In  person  he  had  not  attained  quite  to  the  proportions  of 
Apollo,  his  lines  being  laid  for  strength  rather  than  for  grace. 
Compared  with  the  other  two  he  was  like  a  Portsmouth  wherry 
laid  up  in  Haslar  Creek  beside  a  racing  yacht  ;  he  was  short  and 
thickset.  In  order  to  prevent  him  from  repining,  and  by  way 
of  compensation — kind  Nature  is  always  dealing  out  compensa- 
tion and  making  up  for  things — he  was  endowed  at  the  outset 
with  an  excellent  opinion  of  his  own  beauty,  abilities,  and  at- 
♦•■ractions.  He  '  fancied  himself '  as  much  as  Narcissus,  and  had 
■jiere  be^n  anywhews  in  the  Forest  a  clear  fountain,  I  am  satis 
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fied  that  he  would  have  imitated  that  self-conscious  shepherd, 
Derhaps  to  liis  own  undoing.  Besides  this,  he  was  a  young  man 
possessed  of  great  good-humour  and  natural  amiability.  These 
excellent  qualities  shone,  visible  to  all  observers,  on  his  large, 
round,  shiny  face,  wreathed  in  perpetual  smiles.  Few  things 
conduce  to  make  a  man  uniformly  cheerful  more  than  a  good 
opinion  of  himseK.  Wives  should  remember  this  fact  and  foster 
such  an  opinion,  especially  on  days  when  contentment  is  wanted 
for  cold  mutton  and  herbs  therewith.  Upon  his  cards  was  writter 
his  really  magnificent  name,  IVIr.  Oliuthus  Gallaway  ;  but  to 
his  friends  and  all  who  love  him  he  will  ever  remain  plain  Tommy. 
Hector  no  longer  treated  them  as  boys — they  were  young 
men  with  whom  he  could  converse  as  equals.  They  were  men 
— he  could  reveal  himself  in  his  true  light.  He  could  even 
confess  his  sentiments  on  the  nature  of  his  occupation. 

*  To-morrow,'  he  said  sorrowfully,  one  day  towards  the  end 
of  January,  '  to-morrow  I  return  to  my  classes.  You  think, 
then,  perhaps,  that  I  love  them — my  classes — /lein  ?  Listen  !  I 
will  tell  you  a  thing.  I  abhor  them.'  He  spread  out  both  his 
hands  in  the  attitude  of  detestation.  '  I  shrink  from  them.  If 
it  were  not  for  Claire,  I  would  jump  out  of  this  frying-pan,  which 
scorches  and  broils — yes,  still,  after  twenty  years  and  more — into 
the  fire,  which  burns.  I  would  cross  the  Channel.  I  would  go 
to  the  gendarmerie  of  Calais.  I  would  say — "  Behold  me  !  it  is 
Philipon,  the  man  of  the  Barricades  ;  you  would  have  sent  him 
to  Cayenne.  He  gives  himself  up,  he  surrenders  ;  send  him, 
then,  to  exile."  Yes,  my  friends,  but  for  Claire,  who  would 
weep,  I  would  brave  the  danger  of  the  voyage,  I  would  be  a 
convict  with  my  brethren.' 

He  forgot  that  the  empire  which  would  have  sent  him  there 
was  gone,  and  that  there  was  no  more  any  reason  why  he  should 
go  to  Cayenne  at  all,  even  if  he  did  land  at  Calais.  But  the 
habit  of  regarding  himself  still  as  a  refugee  was  too  strong. 
Everybody  knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  a  French  exile  ;  it  was 
rumoured  that  an  immense  price  had  been  set  upon  his  head,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  Emperor — while  Sedan  was  yet  afar 
off — had  often  declared  that  he  should  know  no  rest  till  Hector 
Philipon  was  in  a  dungeon. 

'Behold,'  he  went  on  to  the  astonished  boys,  'the  irony  of 
fate  !  I,  who  love  all  women,  because  they  are  women  ;  I  who 
would  believe  them  faultless — have  to  spend  my  life  in  finding  out 
the  faults  of  undeveloped  woman — Girl.  I  would  give  them 
nothing  but  pleasure,  yet  I  give  them  continual  pain.  It  seemed 
to  me,  at  first,  incredible.  Dionysius  certainly  became  a  school- 
master, but  he  had  alleviations.  He  was  allowed  to  teach  boys. 
He  could  therefore  flog  them,  whip  them,  beat  them,  reward 
them  with  good  strokes  of  foot  and  hand.  You  cannot  beat— Girl. 
You  may  not  throw  books  at  —Girl.  You  must  not  suffer  your- 
self to  grow  angry  with— GirL     If  you  do,  she  laughs  ;  she  re- 
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joices  •,  she  triumphs.  Such,  my  friend,  is  the  true  disposition 
of  Girl.' 

On  the  subject  of  Girl  he  was  eloquent,  even  after  twenty 
years  of  teaching.  Time,  the  great  consoler,  could  not  reconcile 
him  with  his  occupation. 

'I  was  at  first,'  he  said,  'unhappy  and  humiliated.  I  felt 
fUB  if  my  goddess  had  been  torn  from  me.  But  an  inspiration — 
no  doubt  from  her  —made  me  separate  Woman — whom  I  love — 
from  Girl — whom  I  abhor.  I  regained  my  divinity.  Woman 
smiled  and  became  once  more  the  giver  of  love  and  joy.  As  for 
Girl,  she  is  not  Woman  at  all.  She  is  not  like  her  in  any  respect. 
Woman  has  a  figure  to  ravish  the  beholder's  eyes  ;  Girl  is  bony 
and  makes  her  elbows  to  be  felt.  Woman  thinks  always  in 
kindness  ;  Girl  nourishes  hatred.  Woman  is  confident  of  her- 
self ;  Girl  is  jealous  and  suspicious.  Woman  inspires  poetry ; 
Girl  has  no  imagination.  When  woman  puts  on  dress  she 
becomes  a  Parisienne  ;  Girl  puts  on  dress  and  remains — Girl. 
Woman  always  tries  to  please  ;  Girl,  never.  En  Jin,  she  is  not 
Woman.  She  is,  if  you  please,  caterpillar,  grub,  chrysalis.  Can 
one  love  a  chrysalis  ? 

*  Again,  can  one  love  a  creature  who  cannot  learn  the  verb 
irregular,  who  steals  her  exercises,  copies  her  translation,  and 
looks  over  her  neighbour's  shoulders  at  the  dictee,  who  even 
makes  grimaces — figure  to  yourself  a  Venus  making  grimaces  ; 
who  pinches — yes,  pinches — her  companions  ?  I  understand  the 
prudence  of  French  mothers  who  confide  their  girls  to  the  care 
of  nuns.  It  is  in  order  that  men  should  not  behold  the  chrysalis. 
But  I  am  unhappy  no  longer.  I  have  returned  to  my  old  worship. 
I  say,  "  This  is  not  Woman  ;  this  is  Girl.'  ' 

These  revolutionary  sentiments  were  not  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  his  daughter.  Claire  knew  that  her  father  regarded 
his  pupils  with  feelings  which  admitted  of  no  favouritism,  except 
that  of  the  least  disHke.  But  she  did  not  know,  and  would  not 
have  understood,  the  distinction  which  he  drew  between  Girl 
and  Woman.  He  spoke  also  oi  graver  things,  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  and  her  daughters,  and  of  what  they  mean. 

*  I  was  born,'  he  said,  '  when  the  Bourbons,  who  had  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,  had  been  back  for  ten  years.  I 
have  conversed  with  many  who  remembered  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  Some  of  them  had  not  forgotten  its  ideas  and  its 
phrases  ;  they  spoke  still — though  it  was  not  the  time  for  such 
words — of  the  Sovereign  People,  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
oppressed  Humanity.  To  them  a  Priest  was  an  accursed  hypo- 
crite ;  a  King  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
People  was  the  voice  of  God. 

*  They  were  plirases — yes,  phrases.  Yet,  remember,  before 
the  Revolution  there  were  no  people,  there  was  only  a  mob.  Do 
you  know  what  La  Bruyere  said  ? 

*  **I  tee  certain  wild  animals  scattered  over  the  fields  :  black. 
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livid,  burnt  by  the  sun,  bound  to  the  earth.  They  have  an 
articulate  voice,  and  when  they  rise  on  their  feet,  thev  show  a 
human  form  and  are,  in  fact,  men." 

'  It  was  a  great  thing  to  have  made  a  people  out  of  &  heid— a 
jflock.  When  the  people  found  out  themselves  they  beg&n  to 
dream  greater  things.  I,  too,  my  friends,  being  young  and 
generous,  dreamed  with  the  others,  and  told  my  dream.' 

His  voice  sank  and  he  went  on  talking,  as  if  to  himself,  in 
deep  musical  tone. 

'The  world  for  mankind.  Yes — for  whom  else  should  it 
be  ?  But  they  made  mistakes.  They  talked  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  Yet  the  weak  must  be  defeated.  Is  that  a  Right  ? 
There  must  also  be  rich  and  poor.  Is  it  a  right — to  be  poor  ? 
They  talked  of  the  Voice  of  the  People  and  the  Voice  of  God. 
How  is  one  to  recognise  that  Voice  ?  I  have  sought  for  it,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  hear  it.  Is  the  utterer  of  that  Voice 
perchance  a  priest  ?  Or  if  the  people  were  to  speak  would  they 
ask  for  more  than  sleep  and  idleness,  with  dancing,  and  feast- 
ing, and  love-making  ?     Is  that  the  Voice  of  God  ? 

'  They  told  us  that  the  people  are  full  of  generous  aspira- 
tions. There  have  been  four  Revolutions.  I  do  not  remember 
any  generous  deeds  or  noble  thoughts  from  the  crowd.  There 
have  been  guillotine  and  hanging  d  la  lanteme,  with  pikes  and 
heads  upon  them  and  barricades.  But  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  of  mercy  or  forgiveness,  or  any  virtue  at  all. 
Wherefore  I  now  think  that  noble  thoughts  descend  not  to  the 
ignorant  and  the  unlearned.' 

The  young  men  listened  without  interrupting. 

*  When  a  man  gets  the  idea  of  humanity  into  his  head  it 
never  leaves  him.  Never,  never.  He  is  henceforth  doomed  to 
think  of  his  brother-man.  To  comprehend,  even  but  a  little, 
humanity,  is  to  fiU  the  brain.  As  for  us,  we  meant  well,  but 
we  hoped  too  much  from  governments.  That  is  the  mistake  we 
always  make  ;  the  thing  we  search  for  lies  at  our  feet,  we  may 
stoop  and  pick  it  up,  but  we  expect  a  government  to  do  it  for 
us.  The  Republic  follows  the  Empire,  yet  the  people  remain 
the  same,  for  even  a  Republic  brings  us  no  nearer  the  dream.' 

'  Yet  if  it  is  a  noble  dream,'  said  Wul,  '  you  would  not  have 
it  die.' 

'It  cannot  die.' 

'  Will  you  tell  us  what  it  is — the  dream  ? '  asked  Allen. 

*  No.  There  are  some  things,  such  as  this  dream,  which 
cannot  be  taught  and  must  be  found  out.  It  may  be  found  by 
both  of  you,  but  it  willl  be  in  different  forms.' 

About  this  time  a  grievous  doubt  and  perplexity  fell  upon 
the  philosopher.  He  asked  himseK  whether  he  had  done  right 
in  putting  into  the  heads  of  these  young  men  knowledge  cf  all 
kinds  which  might  only  make  them  discontented.      He  was 
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wrong  to  doubt.  Discontent  hurts  no  young  man  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  laziness,  when  it  is  the  Devil.  As  for  know- 
ledge, there  is  no  position  which  is  not  rendered  happier  by  its 
possession.  I  once  knew  a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  tramp 
from  office  to  office  selling  pens  and  books  ;  in  the  evening  he 
read  and  taught  himself  all  kinds  of  things.  His  life  was 
hallowed  by  his  evenings.  I  have  known  a  waiter  who  read  the 
'  Saturday  Review '  regularly  and  was  a  happy  waiter  ;  and  1 
have  known  a  policeman  who  found  food  for  thought  when  on 
his  beat  by  recollections  of  Herbert  Spencer.  He  was  a  oon^ 
tented  policeman. 

*  My  daughter,'  he  asked,   '  have  I  done  well  ?  ' 

Claire  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  meant  and  therefore 
replied,  in  general  terms,   'that  he  always  did  well.' 

'Have  I  done  well,'  he  repeated,  'for  these  young  men? 
There  is  not  a  better  educated  couple  of  young  men  in  London, 
yet  they  are  only  clerks,  and  may  remain  servants  all  theii 
lives  unless  they  get  a  chance.  Fate  is  sometimes  malignant 
They  may  never  get  the  chance.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  these 
two  boys,  who  know  so  much  and  can  think  and  reason,  will 
remain  where  they  are.' 

One  day  a  Thought  came  to  him.  It  was  a  half-holiday,  and 
he  was  gardening  among  his  lettuces,  clad  in  the  blue  blouse 
which  protected  his  shirt  front  and  white  waistcoat.  It  was  a 
Thought  so  great,  so  splendid,  so  magnificent,  that  for  the 
moment  it  intoxicated  him  and  he  reeled  to  and  fro  as  one  who 
had  drunk  strong  drink.  When  he  partly  recovered  from  this 
first  shock  his  Thought  flared  up  in  his  brain  like  an  electric 
light,  as  bright  as  a  little  sun  or  two,  insomuch  that  he  was 
blinded  by  its  splendour.  It  took  him  half  an  hour,  or  there- 
abouts, to  recover  his  sight,  and  then  his  cabbages  looked  every 
one  like  a  great  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  so  bright  was  the  splen- 
dour of  tliis  Thought.  Next,  the  thought  began  to  bellow  in 
his  ear,  like  the  roar  of  cannons,  or  the  blast  of  brazen  trumpets, 
with  the  clashing  of  cymbals,  the  beating  of  big  drums,  and  the 
musical  roll  of  mighty  organs,  and  all  the  time  as  bright  as 
before.  Finally,  the  Thought,  still  in  this  intense  light  and 
amid  this  unearthly  instrumental  clang,  flew  at  him,  banged 
him  from  side  to  side,  shook  him  to  and  fro,  thwacked  him  on 
the  shoulder,  bufi"eted  him  on  either  cheek,  and  finally  doubled 
him  up  so  that  he  fell  backwards  into  the  wheelbarrow  among 
the  cabbage-stalks,  and  weeds,  and  dead  leaves — an  undignified 
situation  for  one  who  never  forgot  his  dignity. 

All  really  great  Thoughts  are  thus  masterful  when  they  first 
seek  to  possess  a  man.  The  history  of  great  Thoughts  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  few  really  important  subjects  which  remain  to 
be  written.  The  case  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  for  instance,  may 
Dfc  compared  with  that  of  Hector  Philipon.  Peter's  Thought 
came  to  him  one  night  in  his  cell.     He  wrongly  received  it  as  if 
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it  was  a  diabolical  visitation,  or  the  result  of  indigestion,  and  he 
wrestled  with  it  all  through  the  night  but  met  defeat  and  dis- 
comfiture, and  was  found  in  the  morning  by  a  brother  hermit 
— who  had  peacefully  slept  through  the  whole  of  the  combat, 
dreaming  of  nothing  but  lentils,  and  beans,  and  pulse — fairly 
doubled  up,  limp  and  shattered,  a  thread -paper,  all  the  conceit 
knocked  out  of  him,  and  in  the  disposition  of  liis  shattered  frame 
like  unto  a  cocked  hat.  The  story  was  published  in  the  last 
century  by  Mr.  Dicey,  of  Northampton,  in  a  chap  book,  illus- 
fcrated  by  a  curious  cut  showing  the  holy  man  on  a  shutter  after 
4he  clapper-clawing  of  the  Thought.  Christopher  Columbus,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  no  resistance,  but  obeyed  at  once,  and 
allowed  the  Thought  to  take  possession  like  a  bailiff.  In  his 
case  it  was  a  voice  which  called,  a  finger  which  pointed,  a  hand 
which  pushed,  day  and  night,  so  that  he  could  never  rest,  never 
sleep,  never  sit  down,  never  speak  of  anything  unless  in 
obedience  to  the  perpetual  admonition  of  that  Thought.  As 
was  Christopher,  so  was  our  Hector.  He  accepted  the  Thought 
after  the  briefest  resistance,  and  allowed  it  henceforth  to  guide 
and  rule  him. 

If  that  Thought  had  not  come  to  Hector  Philipon  this 
history  would  never  have  been  written.  If  that  Thought  had 
not  seized  him  one  knows  not  what  lives  of  discontent,  un- 
satisfied desire,  and  thwarted  ambition  might  have  been  the  lot 
of  these  two  clerks .  And  yet  they  do  not  know  the  history  of 
this  supreme  moment,  this  wrestling  and  defeat.  One  can 
hardly  guess  in  what  words,  did  they  know  it,  their  gratitude 
could  be  expressed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

rHB  TYRANNY  OF  THE  THOUGHT. 

M.  Philipon,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  consciousness, 
submitted  to  the  domination  of  the  Thought.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  wisest  thing  he  could  do,  and  he  was  rewarded  presently  by 
falling  into  an  ecstasy  or  rapture  which  carried  him  out  of  him- 
self for  the  space  of  ten  days.  This  is  a  thing  which  happens 
to  none  but  the  most  exalted  souls.  During  this  period  he  con- 
versed not  at  all  with  any  one.  It  was  the  last  fortnight  of  the 
summer  vacation  when  this  strange  thing  befell  him. 

Claire  first  observed  the  strangeness  of  it  at  dinner.  Her 
father  took  the  meal  without  a  word,  answering  when  he  was 
addressed,  but  advancing  no  remark  or  proposition  of  any  kind. 
After  dinner  he  went  into  the  garden  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  lawn.  The  boys  came  as  usual  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
shook  his  head,  and  they  joined  Claire  in  her  own  room, 
wondering. 
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*  What  is  it,  Claire  ? '  they  asked. 

'  I  do  not  know.  He  says  nothing  ;  he  is  quite  silent.  I 
have  never  known  him  like  this  before.' 

Then  Allen  plucked  up  courage  and  went  out  upon  the  lawn 
again. 

*  Are  you  ill,  sir  ? '  he  asked. 

M.  Philipon  stopped.  *  Not  ill,'  he  replied,  lifting  eyea 
which  were  troubled.  '  There  is  nothing  the  matter.  Do  not 
speak  to  me  just  yet.'  Then  his  Thought  overpowered  him 
again,  and  he  spread  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  impatience 
and  resumed  his  solitary  walk. 

The  three  within  spoke  in  whispers.  Night  fell,  but  he  was 
still  walking,  and  took  no  heed,  as  if  it  mattered  not  to  him 
whether  it  was  night  or  day.  Claire  played  something,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  rouse  him.  At  ten  the  boys  went  away,  but 
he  did  not  return  their  good  night.  Then  Claire  came  and  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  house  unresisting. 
Presently  she  gave  him  a  candle  and  told  him  to  go  to  bed ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  woke  up  and  heard  him 
walking  up  and  down  his  room. 

This  kind  of  conduct,  repeated  the  next  day,  and  for  several 
days  afterwards,  gave  his  daughter  and  his  friends  the  greatest 
uneasiness.  He  was  not  ill  ;  he  took  his  breakfast  and  dinner 
exactly  as  usual,  but  he  did  not  talk,  nor  did  ha  read,  nor  did 
he  work  in  the  garden.  He  was  not  unhappy,  because  as  he 
walked  about  he  smiled  or  laughed,  and  waved  his  hands  cheer- 
fully, yet  with  mystery,  because  no  one  could  interpret  that 
gesture. 

In  fact,  he  was  wholly  absorbed  and  dominated  by  the 
Thought,  which,  as  he  now  quite  clearly  perceived,  was  not 
only  powerful  beyond  all  belief,  but  also  full  of  grace,  and  like 
a  goddess  for  inexpressible  beauty,  and  moreover  a  stupendous 
Thought.  So  stupendous  did  it  seem  to  him,  that  it  loomed 
before  his  wondering  eyes  as  a  Thought  more  wonderful  than 
had  ever  before  been  vouchsafed  unto  men. 

*  It  is/  he  might  have  said,  enumerating  other  great 
Thoughts  for  purposes  of  comparison,  in  this  communion  and 
silent  meditation,  in  this  rapture  of  his  mind,  '  it  is  a  greater 
Thought  than  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  yet  did  a  con- 
siderable stroke  of  business  with  his  ;  it  is  greater  than  that  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  because  he  only  doubled  mankind,  and 
therefore  multiplied  our  troubles  ;  it  is  greater  than  the  Thought 
of  him  who  proposed  by  means  of  steam  to  divide  every  kilo- 
metre by  a  thousand  ;  greater  than  the  Thought  of  the  man 
who,  with  an  electric  wire,  abolished  space  altogether,  so  that 
people  can  go  on  quarrelling  at  opposite  ends  of  the  world  ; 
greater  than  the  Thought  of  the  man  who  proposed  to  send 
letters  for  a  penny  ;  greater  even  than  that  of  him  who  dis- 
covered how  to  abolish  pain  and  to  let  a  man  sleep  whila 
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iorgeons  saw  off  his  leg — yea,  to  permit  the  martyr  to  dream  of 
heaven  while  they  toast  him  on  a  gridiron  and  perforate  him 
with  red-hot  irons.  Until  I  find  words  to  express  this  Thought 
I  am  dumb.  I  cannot  speak  of  anything  else,  and  of  this  I  have 
not  yet  learned  to  speak.' 

In  fact,  M.  Philipon  was  looking  for  words,  and  as  yet  no 
words  came  into  his  mind  which  were  at  all  adequate  to  express 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  was 
in  his  head.  A  Thought,  however  great,  is  nothing  to  the 
outer  world  unless  it  can  be  fitly  and  adequately  expressed  and 
presented  in  words  so  that  everybody  shall  understand  it.  For 
instance,  I  know  at  this  moment  a  man  who  has,  quite  un- 
suspected by  his  friends,  in  his  head,  and  absolutely  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  nothing  less  than  a  whole  three-volume  novel, 
and  the  best  work  of  its  kind  ever  yet  presented  to  the  world. 
He  says  so  himself,  and  it  is  unlikely  a  man  should  be  deceived 
in  so  important  a  point.  He  says,  further,  that  the  characters 
are  absolutely  original,  the  incidents  new — fancy  getting  new 
incidents  even  from  this  kaleidoscopic  world — the  pathos  in- 
imitable, the  wit  and  the  humour  quite  unapproached.  There 
is  an  immense,  a  universal,  and  a  deathless  reputation — he  says, 
who  ought  to  know  best — in  that  novel.  When  once  published 
it  will  be  translated  into  every  language  ;  it  will  be  the  delight 
of  Eskimo  and  Patagonian ;  it  will  civilise  the  Papuan,  who 
wants  civilising  very  badly ;  it  will  teach  the  Veddah  how  to 
laugh ;  it  will,  if  anything  can,  convert  the  American  Irish  to 
ways  of  humanity,  and  will  even  soften  the  heart  of  the 
Nihilist.  There  only  wants  one  thing — that  this  incomparable 
work  shall  be  written  down  ;  and  this,  somehow,  does  not  get 
done.  It  is  always  in  his  mind  ;  he  has  arranged  the  situations  ; 
he  has  grouped  the  characters,  constructed  his  plot,  prepared 
the  opening,  and  provided  the  dhumement.  But  he  does  not 
write  it.  He  refuses  to  communicate  the  nature  of  the  story, 
of  which  he  is  as  jealous  as  a  traveller  who  has  discovered  a  new 
lake  ;  he  waits,  growing  moody,  for  the  moment  of  inspiration, 
which  never  comes.  He  is  getting  old  now,  and  he  may  some 
day  soon  die  with  the  novel  unwritten  ;  he  may  even  die  of 
that  obscure  and  obstinate  disease — novel  on  the  brain. 

Something  of  this  kind  oppressed  M.  Philipon.  His  Thought 
held  him  fast,  and  he  could  not  find  fitting  words  in  which  to 
express  it.  It  was  not  until  many  days  of  wrestling — not  till 
he  had  turned  the  Thought  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  and 
looked  at  it  from  every  point  of  view,  that  he  found  freedom 
sf  speech.  Had  it  been  term-time,  one  trembles  to  think  of 
uncorrected  exercises  and  neglected  rude  translations. 

'  He  will  come  round  some  time,'  said  Claire  to  the  boys.  . 
*Do  not  seem  to  be  minding  him.' 

It  mattered  very  little  whether  they  minded  him  or  not, 
because  he  observed  nothing. 
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It  was  in  the  evening,  when  the  boys  had  gone,  that  de« 
liverance  came.  Claire  had  gone  as  far  as  the  garden  gate  with 
them  ;  then  she  returned  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  father's 
arm,  saying  nothing.  It  was  a  fair  moonlight  night  ;  the  air 
was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  jessamine  and  honeysuckle  ;  a 
Btni  and  solemn  air  of  full  but  late  summer,  after  a  still,  hot 
day.  Claire's  hand  startled  her  father.  He  stopped,  looked 
round  him,  sighed,  and  held  up  his  forefinger,  which  meant 
*  Attention  !' 

The  girl  sat  down  on  the  seat  within  the  porch,  and  listened. 
She  was  now  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age,  taller  already  than 
her  father,  a  girl  remarkable  as  yet  for  nothing  but  those  deep 
blue  eyes  and  that  black  hair.  But  one  expects  nothing  re- 
markable from  a  girl  at  fifteen,  unless  she  happens  to  be  a 
maiden  of  Verona,  where  adventures  have  been  known  to 
arrive  at  a  still  earlier  age. 

She  stood  outside  in  the  moonlight.  He  spoke  gravely, 
even  solemnly  ;  and  he  spoke  slowly — in  his  native  tongue,  of 
course. 

'My  child,'  he  said,  'listen  attentively  to  me.  You  are 
now  nearly  sixteen  ;  you  have  the  manner  and  air  of  a  greater 
age  ;  you  are  grown  up  ;  you  are  a  woman.' 

*  Yes,  mon  pere.'  She  was  rather  frightened  at  this  solemn 
introduction  to  the  unfolding. 

'  I  will  treat  you  henceforth  as  a  grown  woman.  You  are 
also  my  daughter.' 

*  Yes,  mon  pere.' 

*  I  will  treat  you  as  a  daughter  who  can  be  trusted.' 
She  stooped  down  and  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

*  I  have  a  great  thing  to  tell  you.  I  have  the  grandest — the 
most  magnificent  scheme  to  communicate.  I  demand  your 
absolute — your  profound  secrecy.  That  is  necessary.  Without 
secrecy  I  shall  fail ;  without  your  aid  success  will  be  difficult. 
Understand,  Claire,  what  I  ask  of  you  will  be  difficult  :  it  will 
require  dissimulation ;  pretence  ;  perhaps  even  we  must  do 
violence  to  Puritan  ideas  ;  we  may  have  to  invent.' 

Claire  began  to  tremble.  Secrecy,  grandeur,  magnificence, 
with  pretence  !  What  could  these  mean  but  another  revolution, 
with  which  she  associated  barricades  and  her  father  upon  them  % 

'  At  least,'  she  said,  '  I  hope  I  should  never  betray  any 
secret  intrusted  to  me.' 

Her  father  suppressed  an  epigram  about  Eve  and  her 
daughters,  and  went  on — 

'  You  will  not,  Claire,  I  am  sure.  Yet  I  want  more  than  a 
mere  promise  of  secrecy.  I  want  a  tongue  which  will  not  add 
io  suspicion  :  I  want  a  clear  eye,  an  open  face,  a  frank  smile ; 
en  ejf'et,  if  you  are  a  conspirator  you  must  look  as  if  there  is  no 
conspiracy.' 

*  Oh  1 '  she  cried ;  '  do  with  me  what  you  please  ;  but  if  you 
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*re  killed,  and — and — oh  !  what  a  pity  to  put  up  barricades  in 

the  Forest  ! ' 

He  laughed.  *  Pretty  innocent ! '  he  said,  *  be  reassured,  no 
one  will  be  killed,  there  will  be  no  fighting/ 

'  If  there  is  to  be  no  fighting,  and  if  no  one  is  to  be  in  any 
danger ' 

'  No  one,  have  no  fear  ;  you  shall  play  your  part  with  smilas 
on  your  face  and  joy  in  your  heart,  because  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy  is  one  of  your  friends.' 

'  One  of  the  boys  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  you  have  already  helped  me  well  and  faithfully  ;  help 
me  again,  but  this  time  foUow  my  instructions  in  secret.' 

'  Which  of  them  % '  she  asked  eagerly,  '  which  of  them  is  it  ?  * 

*  It  is  Allen.' 

*  But  what  has  Allen  to  do  with  conspiracies  and  revolutions  ? ' 
'  Nothing — ^yet.     But  let  us  go  within,  I  have  much  to  say 

to  you.' 

She  led  the  way  into  the  house  and  lit  the  lamp.  Then  he 
began  to  unfold  his  plan,  standing  before  the  empty  fireplace 
while  Claire  sat  in  her  chair  and  listened.  A  well-bred  French- 
man gesticulates  but  little,  yet  more  than  an  Englishman,  and 
he  enforces  his  points  with  hands  and  fingers  both.  This  was 
an  important  occasion  and  he  gesticulated  more  freely  than  usual. 

'  First,  child,'  he  said,  '  forget  that  I  have  a  plan  and  let  us 
consider  the  boy,  Allen.    Fix  your  thoughts  wholly  upon  Allen. 

'  He  is  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  he  has  been  for  three  years  a 
clerk  in  the  city  of  London.  He  goes  there  every  morning  at 
half -past  eight,  and  returns  every  evening  at  half -past  six.  He 
is  away,  therefore,  for  ten  hours.  During  this  long  time  he 
sits  upon  a  stool,  he  copies  letters,  he  enters  figures  in  a  book, 
he  adds  up,  he  makes  notes,  he  carries  messages,  he  goes  here, 
he  goes  there— what  do  I  know  ?  He  is  a  servant.  It  hurts  no 
man  to  be  a  servant  for  a  time.  The  discipline  of  obedience  is 
good.  Yet  it  must  be  a  service  where  he  will  rise  to  be  a  master. 
In  Allen's  service  he  cannot  rise  unless  by  extraordinary  chance, 
because  he  has  no  money.  For  him  there  is  no  future,  he  must 
always  be  a  servant.  It  is  already,  for  him,  the  life  of  a  dog. 
In  ten  years  it  will  be  the  life  of  a  thousand  dogs.' 

'  But  if  it  is  bad  for  Allen,  it  is  also  bad  for  Will,'  said  Claire, 
the  impartial. 

'  I  told  you  to  consider  Allen,  only.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
bad  for  the  other.  Will  must  rise  :  he  is  a  young  man  who 
designs  his  own  future  and  will  force  events  ;  for  such  as  Will 
are  the  great  prizes  of  a  merchant's  career.  I  do  not  pity  Will  at 
present,  I  pity  him  only  because  in  the  end  he  will  be  so  rich.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  English  people  that  they  become  so  rich.' 

'  Then,  about  Allen  ? ' 

'  He  will  become  more  and  more  miserable.  In  the  city  he 
has  no  future,  he  will  neglect  whatever  chances  ofier ;  he  will 
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see  no  opportunity  ;  such  men  as  he  are  blind  to  opportunity  ; 
if  a  hundred  doors  lie  open  to  success  he  would  see  none  of 
them,  his  thoughts  will  be  elsewhere.  Money  is  not  in  his 
mind,  nor  is  success.  I  propose,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to 
rescue  the  boy  from  the  fate  of  the  unsuccessful  clerk/ 
'  But  if  Allen  has  no  other  openmg  % ' 

*  Child,  you  have  played  all  your  life  with  the  boy  and  you 
know  not  what  he  is,  you  know  nothing  about  him.  To  be  sure 
you  are  not  yet  of  +he  age  which  looks  below  the  surface. 
Know,  then,  that  this  boy  is  one  of  a  kind  not  common. 
Nature  makes  but  few  like  Allen  Engledew  ;  of  those  whom 
she  does  nrnke,  most  are  thrown  away  and  lost  for  want  of  a 
guide  and  instructor.  They  waste  their  lives  in  regrets,  in  idle 
efforts  ;  they  succeed  in  nothing,  because  they  do  not  try  the 
one  thing  for  which  they  were  bom  ;  they  never  know  the 
satisfaction  of  life  which  comes  of  doing  what  they  were  in- 
tended to  do.  That,  my  child,  is  the  only  happiness.  How 
happy,  for  example,  is  the  grocer  whom  Heaven  intended  for 
that  trade  !  How  enviable  the  lot  of  him  bom  for  a  pork 
butchery,  who  actually  becomes  a  pork  butcher  !  But  such  a0 
Allen,  without  a  guide,  stray  into  wrong  paths  and  are  lost.  1 
have  been  already—  I  will  continue  to  be  that  guide  to  Allen , 
By  my  help  he  shall  be  what  nature  intended  him  to  be.' 

'  But  what  is  that  ? '  The  girl's  curiosity  was  now  roused. 
She  was  to  be  a  conspirator  :  there  was  to  be  a  revolution  ;  but 
without  those  dreadful  barricades  with  which  her  father's  early 
history  was  so  deeply  charged.  What  was  to  be  the  part 
destined  to  be  played  by  Allen?  Was  he  to  be  an  Oliver 
Cromwell,  a  Robespierre,  a  Marat,  or  Lamartine,  even  ?  For 
none  of  these  positions  did  Allen  seem  eminently  fitted. 

Her  father  went  on  explaining.  He  seemed  to  forget  that 
he  was  talking  to  his  daughter  before  setting  forth  his  views  so 
as  to  make  them  clear  to  himself. 

*  Such  a  boy  as  Allen  is,  before  all  things,  fond  of  books. 
This  means  two  things — first,  that  he  is  curious  about  the  world, 
eager  to  learn,  and,  secondly,  that  he  is  open  to  the  influences 
of  form  and  style.  Words  and  phrases  move  him  in  the  silent 
page  as  the  common  man  is  moved  by  the  orator.  He  has  been 
seized  by  the  charm  of  language.  You  understand  me  not,  my 
daughter  ;  but  listen  still.  When  a  boy  has  once  learned  to 
love  words,  when  he  feels  how  a  thing  said  one  way  is  delightful, 
and  said  another  way  is  intolerable,  that  boy  may  become  a  mere 
rhetorician,  pedant,  and  precisian  ;  or  an  orator,  one  of  those 
who  move  the  world  ;  or  a  poet,  one  of  those  born  to  be  loved.' 

'  And  Allen,  you  think,  will  be — what  ?  A  rhetorician,  or 
an  orator,  or  a  poet  % ' 

'  It  may  be  the  first,  but  I  think  he  will  not  be.  For  I  also 
observe  in  the  boy  the  intuitions,  the  fire,  the  impatience,  and 
the  emotion,  which  belong  to  the  orator  who  speaks  because  h© 
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must,  and  to  the  poet  who  writes  because  he  cannot  help  it.  I 
think — nay,  I  am  sure — that  a  lad  with  these  sympathies  cannot 
be  a  mere  rhetorician  or  a  maker  of  phrases.' 

Claire  listened,  trying  still  to  connect  this  theory  with  the 
conspiracy,  but  she  failed. 

'  He  reads,  because  it  is  his  time  for  reading  everything  ;  he 
has  no  choice  ;  it  is  his  nature  to  read  ;  he  was  bom  to  read  : 
he  reads  by  instinct ;  he  reads  poetry,  and  his  brain  is  filled 
with  magnificent  colours  and  splendid  women  ;  he  reads 
romances,  and  he  dreams  of  knights  and  stately  dames  ;  he 
reads  history,  and  his  heart  burns  within  him  ;  he  reads  bio- 
graphy, and  he  worships  great  heroes  ;  he  reads  tragedy,  and 
he  straightway  stalks  about  the  forest  another  Talma  ;  he  reads 
idyls,  and  the  meadows  become  peopled  to  him  with  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  ;  he  lives  two  lives.  One  of  these  is  dull 
and  mean  ;  to  think  of  it,  while  he  is  living  the  other,  makes 
him  angry  and  ashamed,  for  in  the  other  he  lives  in  an 
enchanted  world  where  he  is  a  magician  and  can  conjure  spirits.' 

'  You  know  all  this,  mon  pfere  %  But  how,  unless  Allen  has 
told?' 

*  Allen  has  told  no  one  ;  but  yet  I  know.  Some  day,  my 
child,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  know.  Allen  is  already  haK  a  poet, 
he  must  be  made  a  poet  indeed.' 

*  That  wUl  be  delightful.     Is  this  then  your  fine  conspiracy  ? ' 
'  It  is,  my  daughter,  the  first  part  only.     Of  the  second  we 

will  speak  later.' 

*  But,  if  he  is  already  haK  a  poet "* 

*  At  every  step,  my  child,  in  the  life  of  a  man,  there  are  two 
ways  open,  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way.  Allen  must  be 
guided  into  the  right  way.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  mon  p^re  ! '  she  clapped  her  handd  ;  '  Allen  shall 
be  a  great  poet,  and  I  will  do  what  you  please  to  tell  me.  This 
is  a  conspiracy  that  I  shall  like.' 

It  had  been  a  long  preamble,  and  she  did  not  understand 
why  there  was  so  much  mystery. 

*  For  your  part,  my  child,  Allen  has  arrived  at  the  time 
when  he  must  have  a  confidant  and  a  companion.  I  have 
studied  the  sjnnptoms,  I  am  sure  that  he  has  already  begun  to 
try  timidly  whether  he  too  cannot  put  thoughts  into  rhyme.  I 
know  the  blush  of  his  cheek,  the  flashing  of  the  eye,  the  out- 
ward sign  of  the  secret  thought.  Behold  him  !  I  can  see  him 
now ' — he  stood  as  if  actually  watching  the  lad,  with  his  fore- 
finger lifted — *  I  see  him  alone  in  his  room  at  night  :  the  door 
is  locked,  the  lamp  is  lit,  the  desk  is  open,  the  paper  is  before 
him,  but  he  writes  not ;  he  hesitates,  he  is  ashamed  ;  at  last 
with  a  blush,  as  a  girl  who  confesses  her  love,  he  timidly  sets 
something  on  the  paper.  Indeed,  to  write  ,these  lines  is  more 
difficult  for  him  than  for  any  girl  to  confess  her  love.  Oh,  holy 
modesty  !     Oh,  blush  of  virginal  youth  !    It  is  only  from  thoso 
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who  feel  the  sacred  awe  for  written  words  that  great  things  can 
be  expected.  The  written  word  remains  ;  it  must  not  be  lightly 
spoken,  it  remains  whether  it  is  false  or  true,  whether  it  ia 
beautiful  or  it  is  ugly  ;  whether  it  is  sublime  or  whether  it  lifts 
ap  or  drags  down  the  heart.  Let  Allen  always  tremble  when  he 
translates  thought  into  word.' 

*  T  do  not  understand,  mon  p^re.    How  do  you  know  all  this  ? ' 
'  Again,  my  child,  I  will  tell  you  another  day.     You  know 

now  what  Allen  is  and  what  he  may  be.  First,  he  is  to  be  a 
poet.     You  must  help  me — thus. 

'  Allen  must  have  some  one  in  whom  he  can  confide.  Will 
possesses  not  the  poetic  temperament.  The  blood  of  OKnthua 
is  pure  beer.  Therefore,  Claire,  my  child,  it  is  you  who  must 
be  his  friend.' 

'  But  he  tells  me  nothing  about  his  poetry.' 

*  My  daughter,  a  clever  girl  can  make  a  young  man  tell  her 
everything.' 

Claire  blushed.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  be  told  that  one  has 
such  great  power  over  other  people.  Of  course  she  did  not 
believe  the  statement  ;  it  is  fortunately  given  to  few  girls  to 
understand  how  great  is  their  power  over  men.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  find  it  out  until  they  have  so  altered  themselves  with 
political  economy  and  platform  oratory  that  they  have  destroyed 
this  power  and  lost  it  all. 

*  To  begin  with,  Claire,  you  will  lead  him  to  talk  of  himself, 
of  poetry,  and  will  ask  him  why  he,  too,  does  not  write  verse.' 

Had  Claire  been  some  other  man's  daughter.  Hector  would 
have  added  to  this  simple  injunction  a  few  remarks  on  the  wiles 
of  coquetry,  but  he  refrained. 

'  When  the  boy  has  become  a  poet,  then — the  next  stage— 
Ask  not,'  he  added  in  the  deepest  tones,  *what  this  stage 
may  be.' 

*  I  do  not  want  to  know,'  she  replied  ;  *  it  is  enough  for  me 
that  Allen  is  to  be  a  great  poet.' 

Just  then  a  thing  happened  which  at  the  moment  had  a 
supernatural  appearance.  Beyond  the  cottage  garden  was  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  forest.  As  Claire  spoke,  there  passed 
before  the  garden  gate,  slowly,  with  hanging  head,  no  other 
than  the  fij^ure  of  Allen  Engledew  himself.  As  he  passed  he 
raised  his  head  and  turned  it  as  if  to  look  at  the  house.  The 
moon  fell  full  upon  his  face  and  lit  it  with  a  strange,  ghostly 
light.  His  large  and  lustrous  eyes  met  Claire's,  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  see  her,  and  he  passed  along  like  a  ghost,  or  like  a 
dumb  actor  upon  the  stage. 

It  was  nothing  supernatural,  it  was  only  Allen  himself  in 
the  flesh  ;  he  had  been  strolling  alone  in  the  forest,  to  dream 
away  a  summer  evening  beneath  the  moonlit  branches. 

'  Behold  ! '  said  the  man  with  the  Thought,  *  we  have  seen 
our  poet  i     His  future  is  in  our  hands  and  he  knows  it  not.' 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

SAMSON  AND   DELILAH. 

Once  in  the  East,  a  long  time  ago,  when  mankind  was  still  in 
the  enjoyment  of  lusty  youth,  and  carrying  on  as  if  youth 
would  last  for  ever,  with  continual  fighting,  feasting,  drinking, 
singing,  plundering,  murdering,  pillaging,  sacking,  burning, 
hanging,  drowning,  and  torturing,  there  was  a  kinglet  who 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  two  or  three  gods.  Not 
that  he  really  was  admitted  into  the  very  best  circles,  but  one 
or  other  of  the  more  afiable  deities  would  sometimes  call  and 
dine,  drink  his  best  wine,  and  promise  things.  Silenus,  for 
instance,  got  his  pupil  Bacchus  to  let  this  kinglet  turn  every- 
thing he  touched  into  gold  ;  but  the  gift  would  not  work,  as  his 
Majesty  found  out  when  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  and  dis- 
covered that  not  only  the  plate  but  also  the  bloater  on  the  plate 
became  pure  gold.  It  is  related  that  the  hungry  and  discomfited 
monarch  immediately  traded  away  the  gift  for  something  in  the 
everlasting-youth  line  (which  proved  a  forgery).  Now  on  one 
occasion  this  friend  of  the  Immortals  was  asked  to  hear  a  rival 
performance  on  the  flute  by  Pan  and  Apollo.  He  had  no  eat 
for  music  at  all  and  so  tossed  up  heads  for  Pan  and  tails  for 
Apollo.  It  came  down  heads,  and  so  he  gave  the  decision  for 
Pan.  *  You  are  an  ass,'  cried  Apollo  in  a  rage,  '  and  the  son  of 
an  ass,  and  your  ears  shall  be  the  ears  of  an  ass.'  The  king 
put  up  his  hand  to  feel — and  so  they  were.  It  is  not  recorded 
what  Pan  said  or  did,  but  probably  he  only  laughed  in  an  un- 
feeling way,  and  went  off  with  his  syrinx  to  frighten  the  shepherds 
of  Arcadia.  Then  this  kinglet  got  a  tall  bonnet  made  into  which 
he  poked  both  his  long  ears,  and  hoped  that  nobody  would  find 
out.  As  people  were  then,  as  now,  entirely  occupied  with  their 
own  affairs,  nobody  did  find  out  the  fact  for  a  long  time.  But 
it  made  the  king  uneasy  :  he  was  afraid  to  take  his  usual  allow- 
ance at  night  for  fear  of  getting  tipsy  and  prattling  or  letting 
his  long  cap  fall  off.  One  day,  however,  being  alone  in  the 
garden,  he  could  not  refrain  from  removing  the  cap  as  he  sat  in 
the  shade,  and  while  the  wind  played  deliciously  about  those 
long  and  hairy  ears,  it  happened  that  an  under-gardener,  a 
varlet  at  six  shillings  a  week  and  his  dinner,  who  was  pretend- 
ing to  be  at  work  in  the  bushes,  saw  this  remarkable  and 
wonderful  thing.  Could  it  be  ?  Was  it  possible  ?  Did  his  eyes 
deceive  him  %  Was  witchery  about  ?  The  king  with  two  long, 
very  long,  completely  finished  perfect  donkey's  ears  !  While  he 
gazed,  motionless,  his  Majesty  replaced  the  bonnet  and  walked 
away  with  as  much  dignity  as  if  his  royal  ears  were  human. 
When  that  varJet  knocked  off  work  for  the  day  it  was 
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observed  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  strange  manner  ;  he  forgot 
his  supper  beer  ;  he  sat  apart  ;  he  was  gloomy.  The  reason 
was  this  dreadful  secret.  For  if  ho  told  anybody,  his  own  head 
would  certainly  be  off — in  a  jiffy,  he  assured  himself  ;  or  ha 
would  be  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  so  go  a-fishing  or  a-shrimping  ir: 
the  sea  by  himself  ;  or  he  might  have  his  outlying  portions  cut 
off,  such  as  hands,  feet,  nose,  ears,  and  tongue  ;  or  he  might  be 
burne.d  ;  something  dreadful  would  infallibly  happen  to  him, 
unless  he  could  keep  that  secret  as  tight  as  wax. 

He  it  kept  for  a  week,  suffering  all  the  time  tortures  as  great 
as  the  punishment  he  wished  to  escape.  He  did  not  suffer  him- 
self to  talk  at  all,  knowing  that  he  was,  by  gift  of  the  gods,  a 
babbler  ;  he  could  not  drink  ;  he  ventured  not  into  any  com 
pany,  although  a  youth  of  gregarious  turn  ;  he  did  not  dare 
even  to  sleep,  because  he  talked  in  his  sleep.  At  last  he  felt 
that  he  must  tell  that  secret  or  die.  He  went,  therefore,  into 
the  biggest  and  most  solitary  field  he  could  find,  and  then, 
making  a  Httle  hole  in  the  ground,  he  confided  his  secret,  care- 
fully wrapped  in  a  pig's  whisper,  to  the  earth.  Then  he  covered 
up  the  hole  and  went  home  quite  happy,  and  got  drunk  that 
very  evening,  so  relieved  from  fear  was  he. 

But  there  was  grass  growing  beside  that  hole,  and  near  the 
grass  there  were  reeds,  and  beside  the  reeds  a  brook.  Now  the 
grass  whispered  the  secret  to  the  reeds,  and  the  reeds  to  the 
brook,  and  the  brook  to  the  river,  and  the  river  told  the  sea. 
That  did  not  matter  much,  because  though  the  sea  is  credulous, 
and  swallows  everything,  it  never  gossips.  But  the  grass  told 
the  flowers  as  well,  and  the  flowers  told  the  bushes,  and  the 
bushes  told  the  trees,  and  the  trees  told  the  birds,  and  they  told 
everybody  ;  and  the  under-gardener  pretended  to  wonder  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  king  left  off  his  long  cap  and 
went  back  to  his  old  little  cap,  and  let  his  ears  stick  up,  and 
had  them  gilded,  and  said  they  were  beautiful  and  an  ornament 
to  any  crowned  head  and  the  blessed  gift  of  the  gods.  He  also 
ordered  them  to  be  represented  on  his  coins  and  statues,  and 
prayers  were  offered  to  Apollo  that  he  would  thus  make  the  ears 
of  all  the  people.     But  Apollo  refused  to  hear. 

Thus  is  it  shown,  by  Hvely  parable,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  how  one  single  secret  may  embitter  and  even  destroy 
a  life.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  only  at  the  outset  that  a  secret  is 
intolerable.  When  it  is  in  the  way  of  a  man's  profession  to 
hear  and  to  guard  secrets,  they  cease  to  be  a  burden.  Lawyers 
who  get  to  know  a  prodigious  quantity  of  secrets  are  never  a  bit 
the  worse,  and  I  know  at  least  one  freemason  whose  knowledge 
of  the  craft  secrets  has  never  caused  him  a  moment's  pang. 

Claire,  with  this  secret  upon  her  mind,  went  about  at  first 
In  the  most  dreadful  terror  of  letting  it  out.  She  dreamed  at 
night  that  she  had  revealed  it  to  Olinthus,  who  grinned  con- 
temptuously and  pointed  fingers   of  scorn  at  Allen  and  her 
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fatiier,  and  at  herself,  and  said,  '  Gar  !  He  a  poet !  Why  he 
hasn't  got  a  penny  ! '  And  next,  she  told  "Will,  who  said  it  was 
a  thing  very  likely  indeed  to  be  fulfilled,  because  Allen  was  a 
first-rate  fellow  and  capable  of  anything  ;  but  that  she  was  a 
silly  child  for  telling,  and  that  he  should  never  think  well  of 
her  any  more.  And  lastly,  that  she  told  Sir  Charles  Withy- 
comb  and  his  friends  upon  the  green.  Sir  Charles  said  that  it 
was  a  most  presumptuous  and  impudent  thing  of  this  young 
man  even  to  think  of — being  a  clerk  on  fifty  pounds  a  year  and 
his  father  bankrupt  for  a  paltry  sum — and  that  it  was  a  most 
mischievous  thing  of  Monsieur  Philipon  to  put  wild  ideas  into 
a  boy's  head.  Then  Mr.  Colliber  said  that  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  acquaint  Miss  Billingsworth  with  the  fact  that  she  was 
nourishing  a  seditious  viper,  who  made  boys  discontented,  and 
turned  away  their  thoughts  from  getting  money.  This  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do,  and  her  father  was  turned  out  of  his  place,  and  in 
her  dream  she  saw  him,  with  herseK,  trudging  along  the  road, 
both  with  bare  feet,  and  so  dreadfully  hungry  that  she  really 
had  to  wake  up  in  order  to  escape  those  awful  pangs.  Then  she 
imitated  the  Lydian  king's  under-gardener,  because  she  felt  that 
she  must  say  something  about  it  to  somebody.  But  she  was 
not  so  foolish  as  to  tell  the  grass  or  to  whisper  her  secret  any- 
where in  the  Forest.  She  told  the  school-girls,  and  in  such  a 
crafty  and  cunning  manner  that  they  did  not  understand  the 
least  bit  in  the  world  what  she  was  telling  them. 

By  this  time  Claire  had  begun  to  take  part  in  the  teaching 
work  of  the  school,  being  half  pupil,  half  teacher.  She  learned 
music,  and  she  taught  everything,  including  the  elements  of 
French.  A  great  part  of  this  work  consists,  as  everybody 
knows,  of  exercises,  which  Claire,  instead  of  giving  out  of  a 
book,  now  began  to  write  upon  a  black-board  for  her  pupils  to 
copy  and  translate.  At  this  crisis  she  used  to  write  exercises 
such  as  the  following  :  '  The  poor  boy.  The  son  of  the  widow. 
He  became  a  poet.  He  wrote  beautiful  verses.  The  girl  helped 
him.  He  became  famous.  He  became  a  great  man.  The  girl 
■watched  him.  Everybody  loved  him.'  She  could  not  possibly 
help  it :  she  must  tell  some  one.  In  this  way  she  told  the  girls. 
They  were  quite  young  girls,  who  mechanically  wrote  down 
what  she  dictated,  and  then,  with  no  more  feeling  for  the  *  poor 
boy'  than  boys  themselves  under  similar  circumstances  have 
for  Caius  and  Balbus,  proceeded  to  smudge  their  fingers,  write 
down  and  scratch  out,  pinch  each  other,  whisper  and  copy,  ask 
the  governess,  wish  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  wish  that  the  Tower 
of  Babel  had  never  been  built,  blot  their  books,  dog's  ear  their 
dictionaries,  make  grimy  their  grammars,  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  committing  just  as  many  faults  as  can  possibly  be  made 
ID  a  given  number  of  words. 

They  finished  and  handed  in  their  work,  and  Claire  sent 
»  9 
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khem  away  to  wash  off  the  ink,  and  to  dry  the  tears  of  injured 
vanity  which  had  been  provoked  diu-ing  the  lesson.  She  nevel 
corrected  that  set  of  exercises  ;  she  was  afraid  lest  some  of  the 
elder  girls  might  get  hold  of  them  and  suspect  something,  so 
she  burned  them  all.  But  nobody  would  have  suspected  :  what 
was  there  to  suspect  ?  Who  in  that  seminary  of  useful  know 
ledge  dreamed  of  poets?  The  pupils  wrote  down  the  words, 
but  took  no  heed  of  them,  and  her  secret  was  safe.  How 
fortunate  !  For  if  she  had  told  the  grass,  and  the  grass  ha<J 
told  the  river  Roding,  and  the  Roding  had  told  the  Lea,  and 
the  Lea  had  told  the  Thames,  the  secret  would  have  been  all 
over  London  in  no  time. 

Claire's  opportunity  came  in  a  day  or  two.  In  fact,  it  was 
at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  when  Allen  appeared  at 
the  garden  gate  and  asked  her  if  she  was  going  into  the  Forest 
that  afternoon.  Her  father  was  in  the  garden  hunting  slugs, 
Will  was  away  at  Abridge,  or  among  the  Rodings,  or  on  the 
WaJtham  road,  on  his  bicycle  :  they  would  be  quite  alone. 

Allen  had  been  reading  and  had  forgotten  to  take  off  his 
glasses  ;  he  walked  beside  her  pensive,  dreamy,  full  of  thought, 
and  silent.  Claire,  in  her  white  frock  and  straw  hat,  tripped 
beside  the  lanky  youth,  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  and  wonder- 
ing how  she  should  introduce  the  subject.  When  she  thought 
of  what  was  intended  she  blushed  and  felt  a  kind  of  awe.  She 
was  to  help  make  Allen  a  great  man.  When  he  was  already  a 
great  man,  she  thought,  he  would  be  separated  entirely  from 
them  :  they  would  watch  his  rise  from  the  obscurities  of  the 
Forest.  This  made  her  feel  sad,  yet  more  resolute  to  do  her 
part.  As  for  him,  he  was  to  know  nothing ;  he  must  go  on 
being  trained  without  suspicion ;  he  must  never  know  that  he 
was  guided  and  directed  by  an  unseen  hand. 

They  walked  side  by  side  across  the  meadow,  on  which  stood 
two  or  three  gipsy  caravans,  and  up  the  long  broad  walk  of 
grass  with  the  old  trees  on  either  side.  Presently  they  arrived 
at  the  old  trysting-place,  where  lay  the  fallen  tree,  and  where 
they  had  once,  long  ago,  run  the  race  for  the  golden  apple. 

No  one  had  taken  away  the  old  fallen  trunk.  But  gipsies  or 
country  people  had  lopped  off  the  branches  bit  by  bit  for  fire- 
wood ;  mosses  had  grown  in  its  chinks  and  crannies  ;  the  bark 
had  fallen  off,  and  the  wood  itself  was  full  of  rotten  places. 
Some  of  the  old  roots  were  left,  and  these  were  overgrown  with 
ivy — the  broad-leaved,  green  ivy  of  which  the  forest  is  so 
prodigal,  and  with  which  so  many  startling  effects  are  produced. 
The  ivy  lent  to  the  rugged  roots  a  touch  of  beauty.  As  to  the 
trunk  no  one  knew,  except  the  woodpecker,  what  a  host  of 
creatures  this  old  trunk  of  rotting  wood  contained  ;  and  beneath 
and  beside  it  there  was  quite  a  little  coppice,  a  tangled  under- 
growth of  grasses,  ferns,  and  wild  flowers. 

Our  old  tree,'  said  Claire,  *  grows  more  beautiful  every 
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year.  When  it  was  first  blown  over  do  yon  remember  how 
ugly  it  was,  and  what  an  eyesore  ? ' 

Allen,  being  still  in  the  first  stage  of  the  poetic  develop- 
ment, when  the  hands  are  reached  out  to  grasp  everything 
thought  grandly  how  things  might  here  be  said  about  the  decay 
of  life,  and  the  beauty  of  Bufi"ering,  and  the  picturesqueness  of 
death.  But  he  found  no  words  ready  at  the  moment  to  express 
these  ideas,  which  were  consequently  lost  and  wasted. 

^  Is  it  not  a  place,'  the  girl  went  on,  blushing,  because  she 
did  not  feel  what  she  said,  but  only  pretended — '  is  it  not  a 
place  full  of  poetry,  Allen  ?  That  is  why  you  love  it  so  much. 
The  others  come  here  seldom  now.  But  you  never  tire  of  the 
Forest.' 

'I  come,'  he  replied,  *  because  I  like  to  be  alone  and  to 
think.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Claire.  *  Your  mind  is  so  full  of  verses  that  you 
oome  here  to  remember  their  beautiful  thoughts.' 

Allen  blushed. ,  At  his  age  one  blushes  easily.  It  was  kind 
of  Claire  to  credit  him  with  being  fuU  of  beautiful  thoughts. 
No  one  else  thought  of  such  a  thing.  And  yet  it  was  quite 
true,  and  the  only  difficulty  was  that  of  separating  his  own 
beautiful  thoughts  from  other  men's. 

*  Whom  are  you  reading  now,  Allen  ?  ' 

*  I  have  got  Keats.  Oh  ! ' — he  breathed  a  deep  sigh — 
*  Claire,  you  must  read  Keats  ;  he  takes  the  old  Greek  stories, 
you  know,  and  then  he  dresses  them  up  in  his  own  language, 
and  then — then — oh  ! ' 

*I  know,'  said  the  girl,  wise  now,  like  all  girls  when  they 
have  been  taught,  *  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  he  puts  life  into 
the  old  stories,  and  the  figures  live  again,  and  we  feel  that  he 
has  taught  us  to  see  how  beautiful  they  are.' 

'  Yes,  Claire ;  you,  too,  can  feel  poetry.  I  did  not  know 
It.' 

*  You  did  not  give  me  your  confidence,  Allen.  If  you  had 
chosen  to  talk  to  me  about  what  you  like,  you  might  have 
found  out  that  I  can  understand  a  Httle  as  well  as  Will.' 

She  spoke  with  the  words  and  she  looked  with  the  eyes  of  a 
coquette.  She  was,  in  fact,  making  a  first  tentative  attempt  to 
use  that  power  which  her  father  said  a  woman  has  over  every 
man.  She  had  pondered  over  that  maxim  a  great  deal,  but  as 
yet  she  did  not  understand  its  full  meaning. 

'  Claire  ! '  he  cried  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  '  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  like  poetry ;  there  is  nothing  else  worth 
trying  for.  Oh  !  you  must  read  Keats.  Listen.'  He  opened 
the  volume  at  hazard  ahnost,  and  read  : — 

Lo  !  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  chivahy  ; 

For  large  white  plumes  are  dancing  in  mine  «y«  1 

Not  like  the  formal  crest  of  later  days, 

But  bending  in  a  thousand  graceful  ways. 
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You  see,  Claire,  he  cannot  help  "writing  poetry  ;  he  sees  it  all 
plain  before  him.     And  this  : — 

"  He  was  a  poet,  sure  a  lover,  too, 
Who  stood  on  Latinos'  top,  what  time  there  blew 
Soft  breezes  from  the  myrtle  vale  below, 
And  brought  in  faintness,  solemn,  sweet,  and  slow, 
A  hymn  from  Dian's  temple." 

Isn't  it  splendid  ?     Or  listen  to  this  : — 

"  Full  on  the  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 

As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon  ; 
Rose  bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 

And  on  her  hair,  a  glory  like  a  saint." 

*  Oh,  Claire,  it  takes  away  your  breath  only  to  read  it ! 
What  must  it  have  been  to  have  written  it  % '  Why,  his  secret 
had  escaped  him,  but  he  knew  it  not. 

'  Allen  ! '  cried  Claire,  becoming,  for  the  moment,  Delilah 
or  Vivien,  clasping  her  hands  to  her  heart,  *  what  must  it  be 
actually  to  become — to  be — a  Poet !     Oh  !  oh  ! ' 

She  did  not  over-act  her  part  a  bit.  In  fact,  she  was  so 
much  of  an  artist  that  she  half-unconsciously  under-acted  it. 
There  was  enough  feeling  in  her  voice,  in  her  gesture,  and  her 
attitude  as  she  clasped  her  hands  ;  but  not  too  much.  There 
was  less  emotion  than  Allen  himself  would  have  put  into  it  if  he 
had  dared  to  say  all  he  felt,  yet  more  than  he  would  have 
expected  from  Claire. 

'  To  be  a  Poet,  Allen  ! '  she  repeated. 

The  conscious  swain  made  no  reply  ;  his  cheek  became 
crimson ;  he  trembled  ;  the  tears  even  came  into  his  eyes  by 
reason  of  the  great  yearning  that  possessed  him  to  tell  Claire 
what  she  already  knew. 

She  went  on,  watching  him.  Surely  he  would  confide  in  her ; 
he  would  confess. 

'  If  I  thought,'  she  said,  *  that  I  had  the  gift  of  verse,  how 
small  everything  else  would  seem  to  me  !  But  I  would  not 
dream  about  it,  as  I  think  some  young  men  do.  I  would  work 
every  day.'  This  it  is  to  have  had  lessons  from  your  father  in 
the  art  of  diplomacy.  A  week  before  she  could  not  have  made 
any  part  of  this  speech. 

'  Claire  ! '  cried  Allen  helplessly. 

*  I  would  work  by  myseK  ;  I  should  be  ashamed,  perhaps,  to 
show  my  work ;  every  day  I  should  feel  that  I  was  nearer  to 
being  a  Poet :  that  would  make  me  happy.  I  should  say  to 
myself  that  so  great  a  gift  must  not  make  one  proud,  but  grate- 
ful, and  a  Poet  may  make  men  so  much  better.  But  I  would 
have  no  other  ambition — not  one  other  ambition.' 

He  was  listening  with  rapt  eyes  and  burning  cheeks.  A 
long,  ill-dressed  lad,  with  worn  coat  and  baggy  knees,  larga 
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fed  hands,  and  spectacles.  Yet  his  eyes  made  him  beautiful. 
Why,  all  that  Claire  described  he  had  felt — he  was  feeling  ;  the 
same  hopes,  the  same  shame,  the  same  locking  up  in  his  own 
room,  with  the  paper  spread  before  him,  the  same  sacred  awe 
at  seeing  words  coherent,  words  his  own,  flow  from  his  pen. 
He  gasped,  he  choked ;  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  He 
fell.  Like  Samson,  he  parted  with  his  secret  to  a  woman — 
perhaps,  like  Samson,  to  his  own  undoing.  Certainly  from  that 
moment  his  career  was  no  longer  his  own ;  it  belonged  to  the 
Conspiracy.  Had  he  kept  his  secret  he  would  have  continued 
the  City  clerk  ;  he  might  have  become  the  perfect  City  clerk  ; 
he  might  even  have  become  a  partner,  or  the  clerk  with  a  share 
in  the  Concern  ;  but  he  would  never  have  been  a  poet,  except 
in  ambition.     It  was  a  supreme  moment,  and  he  knew  it  not. 

'  Claire,'  he  whispered,  '  are  you  a  magician  ?  Can  you 
read  thought  ?  I  am — I  am — I  am  enduring  all  that  you  say. 
Oh,  Claire  !  Claire  !  keep  my  secret.'  He  grasped  her  hand. 
*  I  am  trying  to  be  a  poet ;  I  dream  all  day  that  I  am  a  great 
poet  ;  at  night  I  am  kept  awake  by  the  splendour  of  the  vision 
that  is  before  me.  I  think  I  see  the  poets  passing  before  my 
bed,  bidding  me  be  of  good  courage,  because  I  am  one  of  them- 
selves. There  are  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley — all  of 
them.  And  I  am  a  poet,  too,  when  I  see  them.  They  smile 
as  they  pass.  Yet  not  a  line  written — that  is,  published  ; 
hardly  a  single  thought  caught  out  of  the  thousands  in  my  head 
and  turned  into  verse.     Yet  I  dare  to  dream.' 

'  Poor  Allen  ! '  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  father, 
then,  was  right.  '  The  time  will  come ;  you  will  catch  the 
thought,  you  will  find  the  words  ;  be  of  good  courage.' 

'  Yes,  yes.     I  live  in  hope  ;  yet  it  is  all  to  do. ' 

'  Why,  you  foolish  boy,  at  eighteen  what  would  you  have  ? 
Begin  to  work,  Allen.     Do  not  dream  any  longer.     Begin.' 

'  I  have  begun,'  he  said,  with  more  blushes  j  '  that  is,  I  have 
already— tried  to  write — poetry.' 

So  all  was  told  ;  so  Allen  fell  into  the  trap  ;  so  his  secret 
became  the  property  of  the  Conspiracy. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

IN  THE   CHAMBES. 

Afier  the  confession  they  walked  home  in  silence.  Claire  was 
ashamed  because  she  pretended  while  Allen  was  so  much  in 
earnest ;  yet  she  rejoiced  over  her  success.  The  reality  of  a 
man's  ambition  always  frightens  a  woman  at  first. 

Allen  was  also  ashamed  and  yet  relieved.     It  was  become 
almost  intolerable  to  have  no  on©  in  whom  he  could  confide- 
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At  home,  in  the  family  circle,  ambition  is  too  often  treated  with 
the  wet  blanket  or  the  bucket  of  cold  water  :  no  one  believes 
that  Johnny  is  going  to  be  a  great  man.  How  can  he  ?  None 
of  his  grandfathers,  cousins,  brothers,  or  sisters  have  been  great. 
Of  course,  he  will  grow  up  in  obscurity,  like  the  rest  of  them. 
To  dream  of  anything  else  is  like  contempt  for  one's  ancestors — 
a  dreadful  impiety.  Every  house,  in  fact,  is  situated  in  the  city 
of  Nazareth.  Allen  knew  that  his  mother,  for  instance,  could 
not  have  the  least  sympathy  with  poetry.  She  knew  none 
except  the  ancient  and  modern  poems  in  her  hymn-book.  Even 
if  he  were  to  succeed  she  would  have  no  sympathy.  There  is  a 
success  more  disheartening  than  any  failure — ^to  win  the  great- 
ness you  desire  and  not  to  have  it  recognised.  There  was  once, 
I  remember,  a  respectable  pair  in  a  country  town.  They  had 
three  sons  born  unto  them.  One  of  these  carried  on  his  father's 
trade,  became  rich,  and  was  much  thought  of  by  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  second,  who  was  the  dullest  of  the  three,  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  fain  to  take  a  degree  in  Law.  Now,  in  his 
day  this  branch  of  learning  was  considered  to  be  reserved  for 
those  who  could  not  take  their  degree,  by  reason  of  ignorance 
and  thickness  of  brain,  in  Arts.  Then  he  presently  went  into 
holy  orders,  and  is  now  a  country  vicar,  and  more  solemn  than 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops.  The  third  became  a  painter,  and  a 
great  painter,  and  an  Academician,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem, 
so  that  his  name  is  known  everywhere.  The  venerable  parents 
regard  this  son  even  as  the  Prodigal.  To  be  sure,  he  does  not 
live  on  husks,  nor  has  he  yet  returned  to  ask  for  the  fatted  calf, 
and  from  all  they  can  hear  he  lives  in  a  good  house.  But,  you 
see,  his  greatness  is  not  of  a  kind  they  can  understand.  Their 
eldest  son  is,  in  his  line,  eminent  ;  he  is  a  warm  man  ;  he  is  ex- 
mayor,  and  is  greatly  respected.  They  are  proud  of  him.  Their 
next  son,  who  took  the  Law  degree,  and  wags  an  unrelenting 
forefinger  in  a  pulpit,  dressed  in  a  white  surpHce  and  a  hood,  is 
also  an  intelligible  success.  It  is  not  every  mother  who  has  a 
son  in  the  Church.  But  how  is  the  painter  to  be  classified,  and 
with  whom  compared  ? 

This  might  be,  in  some  sort,  Allen's  portion.  His  mother's 
disappointment  would  be  dreadful  if  she  learned  his  ambition. 
When  he  set  forth  on  that  morning  when  he  was  to  mount  the 
desk  of  the  City  clerk  for  the  first  time,  she  took  him  in  her 
arms  and  solemnly  kissed  him  with  tears.  '  Go,'  she  said,  '  go, 
my  son  ;  retrieve  the  disgrace  of  your  father.  He  failed,  poor 
man,  not  through  any  fault  of  his  own — no,  no — it  was  his 
partner's  doing — it  was  all  John  Stephens.  But  work,  Allen, 
wcrk,  and  get  a  good  name,  and  perhaps  some  day  you,  too, 
will  be  rich.' 

So  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he  walked  homeward  through  the 
great  forest,  that  there  was  no  one  to  trust  except  Claire.  Will, 
to  be  sure,  might  be  trusted  to  keep  a  secret.     But  he  cared 
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nothing  at  all  about  poetry  ;  he  regarded  books  and  literature 
from  the  simplest  point  of  view,  namely,  as  the  means  of  conveying 
information.  He  had  no  feeling  for  style  ;  did  not  understand, 
in  spite  of  instruction,  what  it  meant,  and  was  careless  of  the 
collocation  of  words,  provided  they  conveyed  the  meaning 
intended.  Allen,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  happy  even  3 
there  was  no  meaning  at  all,  provided  the  words  were  musical 
and  rang  melodiously  on  his  ear.  Claire  would  understand  him 
— nay,  she  had  already  understood  him. 

*  You  think,'  he  asked  timidly,  *  you  think,  Claire,  that  I 
may,  some  day,  succeed  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Allen,  I  am  sure  you  will ! '  she  replied,  with  the 
generous  warmth  of  feminine  sympathy  which  strengthens  a 
man's  courage  and  consoles  the  most  despondent.  Observe  that 
Claire  pretended  no  longer  ;  she  was  now  quite  overpowered  by 
the  depth  of  his  ambition.  She  believed  in  him  henceforth  as 
Kadijah  believed  in  the  Prophet — because  he  said  it.  Had  he 
never  produced  a  line  of  poetry  in  his  life  she  would  have 
believed  in  him  to  the  end. 

'  As  for  the  City,'  Allen  went  on,  '  I  hate  it,  Claire.  The 
same  work  every  day ;  the  same  letters  to  be  written  ;  the  same 
papers  to  be  copied  ;  the  same  figures  to  be  entered  and  added 
up  ;  the  same  chatter  of  the  clerks.  Will  doesn't  mind  it ;  he 
takes  an  interest  in  it.  I  take  none — I  hate  it !  Why,  if  I 
were  to  tell  the  fellows  in  the  oflfice  about  my — my  verses  they 
would  think  it  the  best  joke  they  had  ever  heard.' 

'  Patience,  Allen,'  she  said,  '  patience,  and  keep  up  your 
courage.' 

*I  should  have  courage,  and  I  could  endure  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  City,  if  I  had  only  confidence  in  myself.' 

They  parted  at  the  garden  gate.  Usually  Claire  contented 
herself  with  a  nod  and  a  good-night.  This  evening  she  gave 
Allen  her  hand.  He  understood  the  act  to  mean  an  assurance 
of  secrecy,  but  she  meant  more,  though  she  did  not  dare  to  put 
it  into  words.  She  meant  an  act  of  respect  and  an  appeal  for 
forgiveness.  She  started  with  pretence  and  play-acting;  she 
ended  with  conquest  which  brought  humiliation  with  it. 

'  Allen,'  she  whispered,  '  you  have  only  half  trusted  me.' 

'  What  more  is  there  that  I  can  tell  you  % ' 

*  You  can  show  me  your  verses.' 

He  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  left  her  without  a 
•ford.  When  he  got  home  he  found  his  mother  waiting  supper 
for  him.  She  knew  that  he  spent  nearly  all  his  evenings  at  the 
Cottage,  and  she  asked  no  questions. 

'  Things  going  on  well  at  the  office,  Allen  ? '  she  inquired. 
It  was  a  daily  question,  just  as  the  old  residents,  when  they  met 
in  the  morning,  asked  each  other  what  news  was  stirring  in  the 
City. 

*  Nothing  changes  at  the  office,  mother,'  he  replied  wearily. 
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*  We  go  there  every  morning,  we  come  away  every  evening ; 
nothing  ever  will  change.' 

She  sighed.  It  was  not  thus  that  an  ambitious  youth  should 
talk. 

'There  are  many  things,' she  said,  *  which  change.  Young 
men  become  known,  they  are  promoted,  they  become  heads  of 
departments,  they  even  become  partners,  or  they  go  away  and 
set  up  for  themselves,  as  your  father  did  when  he  had  saved 
some  money,  and  was  known  to  all  the  friends  of  the  House.' 

'  Yet  he  failed,'  said  Allen  bitterly. 

'  Yes,  he  failed.'     The  widow's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*  Forgive  me,  mother.  I  will — I  will  retrieve  the  name  ;  il 
not  in  one  way,  then  in  another.  There  are  many  ways,  believe 
me,  my  dear  mother.' 

'  There  is  only  one  for  you,  Allen  ;  it  is  to  win  a  good  name, 
and  make  money  in  the  City — where  /le  hoped  to  make  it.' 

He  made  no  reply,  but  presently  finished  his  supper,  and 
went  to  liis  own  room  for  the  night.  There,  with  a  beating 
heart,  he  unlocked  his  desk  and  spread  out  his  verses  before 
him.  Many  nights  had  he  done  this,  but  tliis  night  it  was 
difi'erent ;  he  was  going  to  read  them  to  himself  for  the  last 
time  ;  to-morrow  he  would  give  them  to  Claire.  The  sweet 
secrecy  would  be  gone  ;  he  would  no  longer  be  sole  guardian, 
so  to  speak,  of  his  children.  Even  for  Claire's  eyes  to  rest  on 
them  seemed  a  profanation.  Besides,  what  would  she  think  of 
them  ?    How  would  she  like  them  ? 

The  door  was  locked  ;  his  mother  had  gone  to  bed  ;  the 
house  was  perfectly  silent ;  he  was  quite  alone  with  his  poems. 
He  was  not  going  to  write  ;  he  was  going  to  correct,  to  arrange, 
to  read  dispassionately.  He  spread  out  his  papers,  placed  the 
light  conveniently,  and  began  his  reading  critically.  Here  a 
very  odd  thing  happened  to  him.  To-night  he  felt  very  strongly 
the  strangeness  of  it.  It  happened  to  him,  in  fact,  whenever  he 
sat  down  to  read  his  own  verses,  but  it  never  happened  so  very 
strongly  as  on  that  night.  The  thing  was  this.  At  the  first 
outset,  particularly  if  he  had  not  looked  at  the  verses  for  a  week 
or  so,  a  chill  disappointment  feU  upon  him,  and  he  grew  pale 
with  shame  ;  for  he  always,  on  each  occasion,  found  them  cold, 
weak,  and  inefiective ;  a  dreadful  flatness  marked  them  all. 
Presently,  as  he  continued  reading,  a  change  would  come  over 
his  mind — the  verses  would  become  natural,  warm,  glowing 
with  fancy,  full  of  sacred  fire.  Now  the  reason,  which  he  did 
not  know,  was  this,  and  no  other.  He  began  his  reading 
determined  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  an  outsider.  He  waa 
resolved  to  read  on  as  if  the  leaflets  before  him  were  the  work 
of  another  man  altogether  ;  as  if  he  had  been  called  upon  by 
publishers  to  give  an  c  pinion  on  the  literary  merits  of  the  poem. 
He  began  well,  but  he  could  not  keep  up  the  mental  position. 
Presently,  little  by  Hi  tie,   he  began  to  remember   the  things 
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which  had  been  in  his  head,  the  eflfects  which  he  desired  to 
produce,  when  he  wrote  down  those  lines.  These  effects  were 
always  ambitious,  so  that  he  really  read,  not  the  actual  words, 
but  the  great  and  soaring  thoughts  which  had  been  in  his  heart. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  literature  so  splendid  in  shape 
and  colour  as  the  half -defined  imagery  of  a  young  man's  fancy  ; 
but  it  has  never  been  caught.  And,  while  Allen  read,  it  was 
well  that  the  door  was  shut,  because  he  sat  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  with  trembling  hand,  and  with  his  heart  aglow. 

While  he  read  and  corrected,  this  short  night  of  June  passed 
away,  and  presently  he  became  aware  that  it  was  already  broad 
day — that  the  sun  was  up  and  the  blackbird  singing  in  the 
Forest.  He  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow  ;  he  would  have 
to  go  to  church,  instead  of  talking  to  Claire  about  his  poetry. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  where  he  dreamed,  not  of 
sweet  verses,  as  he  would  have  wished,  but  of  an  ignoble  day 
at  his  desk  in  the  City,  and  a  dinner  at  Crosby  Hall  in  the 
company  of  Tommy. 

*  Your  face  tells  me  something,  Claire,'  said  her  father  when 
the  girl  returned. 

*  Allen  has  confessed  to  me,'  she  replied  gravely.  *You 
were  right.     He  dreams  of  being  a  poet.' 

On  Monday  evening  Allen  came  again,  but  not  alone,  for 
Will  was  with  him  on  his  bicycle.  Claire  joined  them,  and  they 
all  three  went  off,  as  usual,  into  the  Forest.  By  this  time  Will, 
nearly  six  feet  high,  was  as  handsome  a  young  fellow  as  one 
may  wish  to  see,  rejoicing  in  his  strength  and  in  his  youth. 
The  girl  could  not  avoid  observing  the  difference  between  his 
careless,  natural  ease,  his  confident  bearing,  his  brave  eyes, 
which  looked  as  if  he  was  ready  to  meet  any  reverses  whom 
Fate  might  send,  and  fight  them  all,  and  the  anxious,  nervous 
face  of  Allen,  with  his  sharp,  thin  face,  slight  figure,  and  stoop- 
ing shoulders.  Will  managed  his  iron  horse  with  dexterity, 
sometimes  careering  round  them,  sometimes  reining  in  the 
eager  steed  to  a  walk,  sometimes  darting  swiftly  ahead,  and  as 
swiftly  returning.  In  these  brief  absences  the  pair  conversed 
in  guilty  whispers. 

'  I  sat  up  all  Saturday  night,'  said  Allen,  '  and  looked  over 
my  verses.  It  seemed  as  if  I  was  reading  them  for  the  last 
time.  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  see  them,  Claire — 
really?' 

'  Oh  !  Allen,  of  course  I  would,  if  you  think  you  can  trust 
me  with  them.' 

They  were  both  blushing,  as  if  the  secret  were  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  crime. 

'  I  want,'  he  went  on  hurriedly,  because  WUl  might  return 
at  any  moment,  '  I  want  nothing  but  a  candid  opinion,  Claire — 
not  praise  which  I  do  not  deserve.'     This  is,  in  fact,  what  all 
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coung  writers  want.     *  I  want  your  dispassionate  judgment. 
Tell  me  what  my  faults  are.' 

*  I  shall  see  no  faults,  Allen.' 

^  *  Yes,  oh  yes  !     I  am  sure  there  are  faults.     Sometimes  I 
think  they  are  full  of  faults  ;  but  sometimes — oh  !  Claiie,  do 
not  think  me  vain — sometimes  I  think  they  are  really  good — 
worthy  even  of  being  published.' 
'  I  am  sure  they  are,  Allen.' 

*  Then,  Claire ' — his  hand  stole  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat — '  I  have  them  here.  Eemember,  if  I  give  them  to  you  it 
must  be  on  the  promise  that  you  are  not  to  flatter  me.  Put 
them  into  the  fire  if  you  find  them  bad.'  He  said  this  with  so 
rueful  a  face  that  Claire  was  fain  to  laugh  at  him. 

'  You  silly  boy,'  she  said  ;  *  give  me  the  papers.  And  what 
would  you  say  if  I  were  really  to  put  your  poems  into  the  fixe  ? 
To  be  sure,  we  have  no  fire  in  June.' 

He  handed  her  the  packet,  solemnly  and  slowly,  almost  as 
an  alchemist  might  hand  to  a  disciple  the  secret  of  the  elixir. 

*  Here  is  my  work,'  he  said.  '  Hide  the  packet,  Claire. 
Quick,  quick  !     I  see  the  bicycle  coming  back.' 

Back,  in  fact,  it  came,  the  face  of  the  rider  glowing  in  the 
sunlight. 

*  Oh,  you  two  ! '  he  cried,  ranging  alongside.  *  Has  Allen 
been  firing  oflf  any  more  verses,  Claire  %  The  way  he  spouts 
sometimes  is  enough  to  lift  oflf  the  top  of  a  fellow's  head.  Did 
he  tell  you  what  Keats  had  the  good  luck  to  say  about  the  sun- 
set ?  With  these  fellows  it's  all  what  they  say  about  a  thing. 
I  don't  believe  they  really  care  about  anything  half  so  much  as 
we  people  who  don't  make  rhymes.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Claire  ;  '  they  care  so  much  more  for  beautiful 
things  than  we  do  that  they  cannot  help  putting  their  thoughts 
into  beautiful  words.' 

*  Don't  believe  it,'  said  the  lad  of  prose,  '  else  they  wouldn't 
make  so  much  fuss  about  what  they  say.  But  I  like  a  rattling 
good  story  in  verse.  Give  me  the  tale  of  the  fellow  who  kept  the 
bridge  ;  but  I  can't  see  any  fun  in  bothering  one's  head  about  a 
fellow  who  couldn't  be  happy  aboard  ship  till  he'd  said  some- 
thing fine  about  the  sea.' 

Claire  laughed. 

'  Mostly  he  throws  Keats  at  my  head.  Keats  was  no  end  of 
a  fellow  ;  once  he  worried  the  life  out  of  the  west  wind,  and 
once  he  got  hold  of  a  moon,  and  turned  it  full  into  a  room ; 
you  never  saw  such  a  sight.  Ho  died  young,  did  Keats — so 
that  Allen  had  better  look  out.' 

'Why?'  asked  Claire. 

*  Well,  you  see,  Allen  is  getting  so  full  of  the  poets  that  one 
of  these  fine  days  he  will  be  setting  up  for  a  poet  himself. 
Next  thing,  he'll  die  young,  like  Keats ;  or  he'll  leave  off 
believing  anything  at  all,  like  Shelley ' — here  he  wondered  why 
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Claire,  as  well  as  Allen,  looked  red  and  guilty — *or  perhaps 
he'll  leave  the  City  and  live  here,  and  write  odes  on  the  butter- 
cups, like  Wordsworth.  He'll  be  a  lost  Allen,  Claire.'  He 
laughed,  turned  his  vehicle,  and  was  off  again  along  the  level 
road.     Will  at  least  was  a  lad  with  no  dreams. 

'  You  see,'  said  Claire,  '  there  is  no  great  merit  in  guessing 
your  secret.     But  it  was  my  father  who  told  it  to  me  first.' 

•Your  father?' 

*  Yes  ;  and  now  Will  half  guesses  it.  Allen  ' — she  spoke, 
the  deceitful  creature,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  thought — *  you 
want  better  advice  than  I  can  give  you.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  shall  find  your  verses  beautiful  and  delightful  ;  I  know  1  shall. 
You  must  read  them  yourself  to  my  father.' 

'To  your  father?     Claire,  I  could  not.' 
■  '  Why,  he  is  not  a  harsh  critic.     Besides,  you  rniust  hare 
5ome  one  to  take  counsel  with,  and  I  am  only  a  very  ignorant 
girl.* 

'  Not  ignorant,  Claire,  unless  Will  and  I  are  ignorant.  You 
know  all  that  we  know.' 

*  Then,  come,  Allen,  come  with  me  to  my  father.  See,  he 
has  guessed  your  secret  already.' 

'I  am  ashamed,  Claire.'  This  tall  lad  of  eighteen  was  like 
ft  girl  for  shyness  over  his  own  verses.  A  man's  works  are  to 
himself,  when  he  is  a  boy,  and  bashful,  even  more  than  the 
charms  of  a  maiden  are  to  her. 

'  You  are  ashamed  ?  Why  ?  Because  your  verses  are  your 
own,  Allen  ?     That  is  all  the  more  reason  for  pride.     Come.' 

They  found  M.  Philipon  in  the  garden  among  the  vegetables. 
Consequently  he  had  on  his  working  blouse.  At  their  approach 
he  stood  up  and  straightened  his  back.  '  In  this  garden,  Allen,' 
he  said,  '  there  is  a  slug — not  a  common  slug,  a  slug  of  vast 
resource  and  insatiable  appetite.  Every  night  I  search  for  this 
slug.  I  give  him  no  peace  ;  I  have  vowed  his  destruction.  Yet 
he  is  a  crafty  slug,  and  he  eludes  my  hunt.  The  nature  of  the 
slug  is  treachery,  cowardice,  and  greediness.  For  him  I  grow 
the  finest  peas,  the  largest  lettuces,  the  roundest  cabbages.  He 
mocks  me.  He  eats  my  substance  ;  he  waits  till  I  am  in  bed  ; 
then  he  laughs  and  comes  out.  By  this  time  he  must  be  like  a 
pillow  for  fatness.' 

'  Father,'  said  Claire,  '  can  you  leave  the  slug  this  evening? 
Allen  wishes  to  ask  your  counsel.' 

They  all  went  solemnly  into  the  house,  and  M.  Philipon  sat 
down,  assuming  visibly  the  air  of  a  Boileau. 

'  Allen  has  written  some  verses,'  Claire  explained,  abruptly 
plunging  at  once  into  the  middle  of  things.  Girls  have  no 
understanding  of  a  young  man's  modesty.  '  He  wants  no  one 
to  know  about  them  as  yet,  except  ourselves,  and  he  asks  you 
to  hear  him  read  them.' 

Allen  acQuiesced  bv  a  feeble  inclination  of  the  head  and  a 
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sickly  smile.  He  coild  not  have  said  all  this  for  himself  in 
terms  so  plain  and  direct ;  and  he  felt  somehow  as  if  Claire 
ebould  have  participated,  so  to  speak,  in  his  own  reserve. 

'  Allen  has  written  some  verses.^  Why,  she  might  just  as 
well  have  said,  'Allen  has  walked  ten  miles.'  Yet  the  thing 
was  said,  and  her  father  was  in  the  secret.  It  seemed  like  the 
letting  out  of  water. 

'  You  have  done  well,'  said  the  critic,  folding  his  arms,  *  to 
entrust  your  ambitions  to  the  sympathy  of  your  playfellow  and 
the  experience  of  your  teacher.  Read  your  works.  Expect, 
young  man,  from  me  a  rigid  censure.  I  look  for  nothing  short 
of  the  merits  of  French  verse  :  these  merits  are  precision, 
nettete,  clearness  of  thought ;  everywhere  the  right  word. 
Even  in  English,  where  there  are  so  many  words,  there  is 
always  the  right  word.  Claire,  my  child,  sit  beside  me.  Open 
your  heart  to  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  poet,  and  leave  to  me 
the  coldness  of  the  critic' 

This  was  encouraging  ;  Boileau,  in  his  age,  might  so  have 
received  Be'ranger  in  his  youth. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

POET   UNTO   POET. 

Allen  took  his  papers  from  Claire's  hands  and  prepared  to  read 
them.  M.  Philipon  made  one  more  effort  towards  hardening 
his  features  to  the  rigidity  of  the  unbending  critic,  while  Claire 
became  obviously  the  sympathetic  admirer.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  situation  more  awkward  for  a  young  man  of  eighteen 
than  this — fortunately  an  unusual  one — of  reading  his  own 
verses  aloud.  When  a  man  has  achieved  a  reputation,  when  he 
is  sure  of  receiving  at  the  end  murmurs  of  thanks  and  praise, 
to  read  a  poem  is  part  of  the  greatness.  But  in  the  inception, 
even  before  the  very  beginning,  when  one  is  still  a  timid,  sensi- 
tive lad,  conscious  that  the  verses  are  essays,  tentatives,  at  the 
best  not  too  good,  the  ordeal  is  terrible. 

In  this  case  that  dreadful  feeling  already  alluded  to,  of  chill 
disappointm.ent  and  disgust  with  his  own  work,  remained  with 
him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  it  made  him  read 
badly,  so  that  he  did  not  even  do  his  work  justice.  He  saw, 
too,  that  Claire  was  disappointed  ;  he  saw  it  because  her  eyes, 
which  should  have  brightened  had  the  verses  pleased,  and  were 
telltale  eyes,  dropped,  and  she  did  not  lift  them  again.  There  was 
no  encouragement  in  her  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes. 
The  critic's  upper  lip  was  evidently  stiffened  to  say  cruel 
things. 

As  for  the  verses,  what  can  one  expect  of  eighteen  ?    They 
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were  skeletons,  feeble  imitations,  weak  in  language,  false  in 
sentiment ;  they  had  every  fault.  They  had,  however,  one 
virtue — they  possessed  that  quality  diflQcult  to  define,  impossible 
to  describe,  which  is  called  promise.  If  you  go  to  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  for  instance,  or  any  other  gallery,  you  will  find  plenty 
of  feeble  pictures  by  amateurs  and  beginners  ;  among  them, 
however,  you  will  discover  one  or  two  which  have  promise. 

Claire,  who  could  see  that  the  verses  were  stilted,  weak  and 
cold,  but  could  not  see  the  promise  in  them,  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. Poor  Allen  !  was  this  the  outcome  of  all  his  reading? 
Was  it  with  this  little  bundle  of  feeble  couplets  that  he  hoped 
to  achieve  immortality  ?  Not  an  original  thought,  not  one  novel 
expression,  not  one  happy  phrase  from  beginning  to  end.  She 
could  not  lift  her  eyes.  She  would  have  cried  with  vexation  had 
she  dared. 

WTien  the  poet  finished  his  reading  he  stood  pale,  gloomy, 
almost  despairing.  For  he  was  self-convicted  ;  he  felt  now  for 
the  first  time  how  really  bad  his  verses  were.  The  enthusiasm 
of  his  conception  came  not,  as  usual,  to  conceal  the  feebleness  of 
his  execution.  He  looked  so  miserable  that  Claire  would  have 
burst  into  tears,  but  for  a  most  surprising  thing. 

Conceive  her  astonishment  when,  at  this  painful  moment, 
her  father  sprang  to  his  feet  and  seized  Allen  by  both  hands, 
crying,  '  Courage,  my  pupil  !  I  congratulate  you  ;  you  shall  be 
a  poet.' 

It  was  not  out  of  kindness.  Hector,  the  critic,  saw  the 
promise.     Allen  gasped. 

'  You  think  so  ? '  he  cried,  with  burning  cheeks  and  glowing 
eyes.     '  Oh,  you  think ' 

'  I  am  sure,'  replied  the  new  Boileau. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Allen  will  ever  again  experience  a 
moment — it  was  only  one  moment — of  such  unalloyed,  such  un- 
expected rapture  as  this.  He  cannot  ;  such  happiness  can  only 
come — once — to  a  very  young  man.  The  earthly  heaven  recedes 
and  disappears  as  one  grows  older.  It  was  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  paradise.  But,  the  critic  who  opened  the  gates  closed  them 
again  abruptly. 

'As  for  your  verses,'  he  said,  with  inconceivable  cruelty, 
*  they  are  detestable.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  being  a  Frenchman, 
and  not  an  Englishman,  they  are  detestable.' 

Allen  dropped  the  papers  out  of  his  hand,  and  turned  as  pale 
as  a  girl  who  is  '  going  off,'  while  the  verses  fluttered  helplessly 
to  the  floor. 

'  Allen  ! '  Claire  sprang  forward  and  caught  his  hand.  *  My 
father  means — he  dG^s  not  mean ' 

'  I  mean,'  said  her  father  firmly,  '  that  they  are  detestable. 
Now,  Claire,  my  dear,  play  something  that  is  soft  and  pleasant 
to  take  away  the  remembrance  of  those  verses.  So — so  let  me 
talk  to  thia  young  poet  if  only  to  forgec  his  rhymes.' 
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The  young  Apollo  stood  motionless,  his  verses  lying  down  oa 

the  carpet.     He  would  have  shed  tears  had  he  been  alone. 

'  Courage  !  '  said  his  critic,  '  courage,  my  son  !  Did  you 
never  before  hear  of  a  poet  writing  utterly  detestable  verses  at 
eighteen  ?  That  is  nothing  ;  they  all  do  it.  Put  the  rubbish 
away  and  look  at  it,  if  you  like,  in  three  years  time.  That  is 
my  first  advice  ;  read  this  rigmarole  make-believe  no  more  or 
you  will  fall  in  love  with  it,  and  then  it  will  stop  your  growth. 
Do  you  not  know  that  to  love  any  below  the  best  of  women  ia 
fatal  to  a  poet  ?  And  as  your  mistress  so  your  verse.  Would 
you  take  your  Muse  from  an  English  institution — Ixtxn  ? — a 
school  for  young  ladies  ?  Think  no  more  about  the  verses.  Are 
you  brave  ? ' 

Certainly,  at  this  moment  he  did  not  look  brave,  but  the 
exact  opposite,  for  the  shock  of  hearing  his  verses  called  detest- 
able was  too  nmch  for  his  nerves,  and  he  was  trembling,  as  only 
a  lad  of  extremely  nervous  and  sensitive  temperament  can 
tremble  at  that  age  when  one  is  still  a  boy,  but  with  some  of  the 
instincts  of  a  man.  All  his  hopes  were  lying  in  those  verses,  and 
they  were  detestable. 

'  Come,  Allen,'  said  Hector  kindly,  *do  not  be  cast  down. 
Detestable  as  they  are,  they  have  the  right  ring,  they  have 
promise  ;  they  show  that  you  will,  some  day,  write  good  verses. 
Now,  are  you  brave  ? ' 

*  I  could  be  if  I  thought  my  work  would  not  always  be ' — here 
he  choked — 'detestable.' 

'  It  will  not,  believe  me.  Be  prepared,  however,  to  meet 
with  the  disappointment  which  belongs  to  the  career  of  every 
poet,  even  the  worst  of  evils — for  a  poet — neglect.  Yet  you 
must  persevere.  Success  will  seem  farther  off  than  ever,  yet 
you  must  persevere.  Give  up,  first,  what  men  most  care  for — 
wealth.' 

'  I  do  not  desire  money,'  said  Allen  grandly. 

'  Then  you  will  be  more  than  a  poet :  you  will  be  a  philoso- 
pher. But  sometimes  money  means — love,  and  to  a  poet  love 
is  a  necessity.' 

'  Love  ? '     Allen  glanced  involuntarily  at  Claire. 

*  Yes,  but  women  love  men  who  succeed  ;  they  only  pity 
those  who  fail.  It  is  sometimes  the  fate  of  a  poet  to  succeed 
only  when  he  has  one  foot  in  the  grave.  You  may  be  solitary, 
but  you  must  work  ;  you  may  be  laughed  at  by  your  friends, 
but.  you  must  go  on  working.  In  time  you  will  have  your 
reward.  Yes,  a  great  reward.  The  prizes  of  the  world  are  all 
for  those  who  can  go  on  working.'  Allen  was  silent.  *  For  the 
present  read — read  daily,  and  practise  daily.  To  write  verse 
easily  is  the  first  thing.  That  you  will  learn  by  practice.  I 
command  you  to  write  every  day  something.  And  now,  if  you 
please,  I  will  tell  you,  in  order  to  encourage  you,  the  story  of  a 
man  who  tried  to  be  a  poet  and  failed,  becauBe  he  left  off 
trying.' 
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*I  would  rather,*  said  Allen,  feebly  smiling,  '  hear  the  atory 
of  the  man  Avho  succeeded.* 

'You  may  read  plenty  of  such  stories  in  books.  Listen, 
Claire,  my  child  :  if  you  can  listen  and  make  music  at  the 
game  time,  pie  se  to  go  on  playing.  If  not,  leave  the  piano 
and  sit  on  your  st  'ol,  and  give  your  father  both  your  hands.' 

Claire  sat  at  his  feet  and  gave  him  her  hands.  She  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  tell  them  something  about  himself. 

'  The  young  man  of  whom  I  speak  was  a  student — il  faisoit 
son  droit— he  was  studying  law.  In  the  same  way  began  young 
Arouet  and  young  Poquelin.  It  is  not,  my  friend,  that  law 
produces  poets,  but  that  poets  quickly  abandon  law.  This 
young  student,  who  never  opened  a  law  book,  spent  aU  his  time 
in  writing  poetry.  At  the  age  when  you  were  wandering  in  the 
woods,  he  wandered  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  It  was  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  a  young  man — there  were  then  many 
such — who  had  learned  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  and  saw 
that  all  was  not  finished,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  was  to 
begin  again.  You  do  not  know  yet  what  that  means,  but  yoo 
will  some  day.  This  young  man,  while  his  fellow-students 
went  to  Auteuil  and  sang  of  lilacs  and  love,  used  to  spend  his 
time  walking  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  talking  with  the 
men  who  wear  the  blouse.  It  is  through  these  men,  you  see, 
that  revolutions  are  made.  He  wanted  to  find  out  what  they 
think  and  what  they  want.  If  you  talk  to  these  men  long 
enough  they  will  tell  you  freely  what  they  think.  This  young 
man  began  to  write  down  the  stories  he  heard  in  verse  ;  he 
began  to  write  songs  for  the  people  ;  he  told  them  what  they 
wanted,  and  how  they  were  to  work  in  order  to  get  it — all  in 
his  songs.  He  would  become — he — this  young  man — one  of 
the  Poets  of  Humanity.  That  was  a  noble  ambition,  was  it 
not,  Allen  1    Nothing  less  than  a  Poet  of  the  People  ! ' 

*  Ah  ! '  cried  Allen,  kindling. 

*  When  his  verses  were  finished  he  took  them  to  a  publisher. 
Do  I  say  one  publisher  ?  He  ofi'ered  them  to  all  the  publishers. 
Not  one  would  take  them.  But  he  had  a  brother  engaged  m 
commerce.  This  good  brother,  though  a  plain  bourgeois  who 
abhorred  the  Revolution  and  desired  order  above  all  things,  ill 
order  that  he  might  become  rich,  gave  him  the  money  to  pub- 
lish his  poems.     The  book  was  printed,  it  appeared ' 

He  was  silent  awhile. 

*  Then  1 '  asked  Allen. 

*  Nothing  more,  my  friend,  nothing  more.  It  appeared  from 
the  statement  of  the  publisher  that  nobody  at  all  bought  a 
single  copy,  nobody  noticed  the  book.' 

'  Nobody  at  all  ?     Oh,  my  poor  father  ! '  cried  Claire. 

*  Nobody  at  all.  The  poet  languished  in  absolute  neglect. 
EQs  very  brother  did  not  buy  a  copy.  Yet  I  think  that  some- 
body must  have  read  them,  I  do  not  know  who.     For,  mark 
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tliis  strange  thing :  it  was  in  December  of  the  year  1847  that 
these  poems  were  published,  and  in  February,  1848,  the  Revolu- 
tion began.  Yes,  the  Revolution.  Now  when  it  began,  a 
coincidence  happened.  The  people  acted  exactly  as  I  in  my 
verses  had  exhorted  them  to  act.  Yes  ;  in  those  verses  which 
nobody  bought.'  ^ 

*  Oh  !  '  said  Allen. 

'  Yes,  there  was  the  spontaneous  rising  ;  there  were  the 
barricades  ;  there  was  the  street-fighting.  I  felt  as  I  stood 
among  the  ouiyt^iers  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  that  every 
man  in  the  crowd  must  have  read  my  verses.  My  cliildren, 
that  was  a  proud  moment.     I  was  the  Poet  of  Freedom  ! ' 

*  And  the  books  ? '  asked  Allen. 

*  Behold  another  coincidence.  The  shop  was  pillaged  ;  the 
people  wanted  materials  for  a  barricade.  They  took  the 
handiest,  the  books  out  of  that  publisher's  shop.  Books,  il 
you  get  enough  of  them,  make  excellent  barricades.  The 
Revolution,  in  fact,  devoured  the  whole  edition  of  the  very 
book,  to  which — I  do  not  say — I  do  not  know — to  which, 
perhaps,  it  owed  birth.' 

'  And  not  a  single  copy  left  ? '  said  Claire. 

*My  daughter,  there  is  not  one.  Nothing  remains  of  that 
unknown  volume,  unless,  indeed,  thememory  of  the  Revolution.' 

Allen's  eyes  glowed. 

'  Oh  ! '  he  cried  ;  '  to  think  that  a  poet  could  so  move  the 
world  ! ' 

'  And  a  poet  of  twenty-one  ! '  said  Claire,  gazing  with  pride 
upon  her  father.  She  knew  that  he  had  taken  no  ignoble  part 
in  the  great  revolutionary  outbreak,  but  she  had  never  suspected 
him  of  being  its  prime  author, 

'  Only  three  years  older  than  myself,'  echoed  Allen. 

'  It  may  have  been,'  said  this  Tyrtseus  of  Revolution,  trying 
to  suppress  the  external  betrayal  of  pride,  '  that  this  young  man 
only  caught  the  ideas  of  the  workmen  and  the  students,  and 
echoed  them ' 

'  No,'  said  Allen  with  decision — '  no  :  the  poet  leads.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  Claire,  '  the  people  always  wait  for  theii 
poet.' 

They  both  spoke  as  if  they  knew  all  about  it,  and  as  if  they 
Vrere  quite  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  people.  We,  who 
know  more  of  our  brethren,  may  admit  that  if  the  people  do 
always  wait  for  their  poet,  they  wait  with  great  patience— as 
much  patience  as  the  mother  of  the  people  waits  for  that  Ship 
to  come  home  which  is  going  to  bring  fortune  and  happiness. 
They  wait,  in  fact,  so  patiently,  that  they  do  not  even  talk 
»bout  the  advent  of  the  poet. 

'  Yet,'  said  Hector,  glowing  with  the  memory  of  this  un- 
known Achievement,  and  still  endeavouring  at  modesty,  'yet 
not  one  copy  sold  ! ' 
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*  Some  of  the  books  must  have  been  lent,'  said  Allen.  *  I 
have  read  of  books  being  passea  round  secretly  from  hand  to 
hand  ;  and  the  printers  may  have  printed  for  themselves  copies 
of  which  they  told  you  nothing.' 

'  That  may  have  been,'  said  M.  Philipon.  '  I  had  quite 
forgotten  the  printers.  Why,  they  were  red  republicans  to  a 
man.  Yes,  that  must  be  the  explanation.  That  makes  all 
clear. ' 

'  I  always  knew,  mon  pere,''  said  Ciaire,  kissing  his  hand, 
'  that  you  were  as  clever  as  you  are  good,  but  I  did  not  knor 
that  you  were  so  glorious.' 

Allen  gazed  upon  him  with  admiration,  amounting  tr 
worship. 

'  Oh  ! '  he  murmured,  '  we  have  been  your  pupils  all  thest, 
years  and  we  never  suspected.  Why,  Sir  Charles  is  proud 
because  he  failed  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  ruined 
hundreds  of  families.     And  you,  who  are  not  proud,  have ' 

He  stopped  abruptly,  because  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  two  or  three  parallels,  all  equally  unlucky,  might  be  fol- 
lowed out  on  these  lines.  As,  for  instance,  that  Sir  Charles 
failed  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  Revolution  of 
1848  failed  for  many  hundred  millions  ;  or,  that  Sir  Charles 
ruined  families  by  the  dozen,  and  the  Revolution  ruined  families 
by  the  million,  and  so  on  ;  each  one  affording  great  matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  obscure  and  unknown  but  genuine  author 
of  the  gieat  movement. 

'  My  little  poems,'  said  Hector  modestly,  '  merely  had  tht 
luck  to  precede  the  second  convulsion  which  shook  tlirones  and 
made  priests  tremble — that  is  all.' 

'  Your  doing,  your  doing,'  repeated  Allen. 

'  My  friend,  I  do  not  claim  that  honour.  I  only  remark  a 
simple  coincidence.  That  is  the  story  I  wished  to  tell  you. 
First,  remark  that  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  success  of  those 
verses  I  did  not  continue  to  write  poetry.  That  was  because 
from  being  an  active  director  in  modern  history  I  had  shortly 
to  become  a — a — what  I  am  now.  A  mind,  narrowed  to  so 
small  a  thing  as  the  verb  irregular,  and  to  so  contemptible  a  field 
A3  the  intellect  of  Girl,  cannot  write  poetry.' 

'  Your  country — the  world — has  lost  you,'  said  Allen. 

'  Yet  my  story  should  encourage  you.  One  may  not  sell 
one's  works,  yet  they  may  produce  great,  even  wonderful 
results.  Therefore,  courage ;  and  work.  Put  away  that 
rubbish,  and  work.  And  it  was  a  noble  thought,  was  it  not, 
to  leave  love  and  lilacs  in  the  age  when  lilacs  and  love  are  most 
delightful,  and  to  become  the  Poet  of  Humanity  ? ' 

The  bright  eyes  of  the  man  who  should  have  been  a  great 
poet  grew  humid,  and  his  musical  voice  trembled. 

'  Of  Humanity  ! '  Allen  ecioed,  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
brightened  eye». 

»2 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE   TEACHING  OF  ABT. 

ALLEN  read  no  more  verses  to  his  guide  ;  but  he  went  oa 
■aaking  them  in  obedience  to  his  advice.  If  you  wish  to  be  a 
poet,  you  cannot,  m  fact,  do  better  than  make  verses  perpetually. 
It  is  only  by  the  writing  of  poetry  that  one  becomes  a  poet. 
This  seems  elementary,  but  it  is  not,  because  most  people 
believe  that  a  man  is  born  a  poet  ready-made,  and  that  verses 
drop  from  his  pen  Like  accounts  in  double  entry  from  the  pens 
of  the  less  gifted.  Besides  writing  rhyme,  Allen  read  a  great 
deal  aloud  to  Claire  and  Will  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  while 
M.  Philipon  rolled  his  cigarettes,  and  watched  the  progress  of 
the  experiment.  The  brave  Hector  had  a  new  interest  in  Life 
since  the  commencement  of  the  great  Conspiracy.  The  ideas  of 
his  youth  had  returned  to  him  ;  once  more  he  felt  himself  a 
man  among  men.  He  was  still,  it  is  true,  a  teacher  to  young 
ladies  ;  but  he  was  more,  he  was  much  more.  He  was  a  man 
with  power  in  reserve  ;  he  had  still  his  trump  card  to  play  : 
because  he  had  as  yet  told  Claire  only  half  of  his  great  Thought. 
And  by  this  time  Will  was  also  taken  into  partial  confidence. 

'I  always  thought  it  would  come  to  this,'  he  said  when 
Allen  told  him  about  the  verses.  '  I  believe  if  you  were  offered 
a  partnership  in  Brimage  and  Waring  with  ten  thousand  a  year, 
or  the  chance  of  being  an  author  with  what  even  casual 
sovereigns  you  could  make,  you  would  take  that  chance.' 

'  Of  course  I  would,'  Allen  replied.  *  Why,  Will,  who  would 
not  ?  If  you  are  a  merchant,  you  live  out  your  life  for  the  sake 
of  making  money.  Can  that  be  compared  with  the  life  of  an 
author — a  poet — who  shows  the  better  Life,  who  interprets  the 
though  ts  of  the  people  ? ' 

*I  don't  know  much  about  the  People,'  said  Will,  'If 
they  had  any  thoughts  they  wouldn't  want  an  interpreter,  I 
take  it.  As  for  your  fine  contempt  for  money,  it  is  very  noble, 
old  boy  ;  but  I  should  like  to  be  rich.  A  rich  man  has  respect 
And  power.     And  why  shouldn't  he  live  the  better  Hf e — eh  1 ' 

'  I  suppose  he  might,  if  he  chose,'  said  Allen. 

*  I  don't  quite  know  what  the  better  life  is, '  Will  continued. 
*  I  don't  suppose  it's  lentils  and  cold  water,  with  a  hair  shirt, 
and  a  cowhide  for  your  own  shoulders.     Is  it  ? ' 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  Allen. 

*  In  that  case  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one  in  Brimage  and 
Waring's  shouldn't  lead  it  as  well  as  you  j)oets.  I  dare  say  lots 
of  the  fellows  do,  only  we  don't  know.  I  say,  Allen,  what  will 
the  mater  say  V 

Wliat  indeed  /     Alien  winced  a*  the  question,  and  sh'xjk  hia 
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head  like  Lord  Burleigh,  meaning  an  enormous  quantity  of 
expostulation,  tears,  and  disappointment  by  that  shake. 

'  Yes,'  said  Will,  'you've  got  all  your  work  cut  out  for  you 
there.  I  should  like  to  see  my  father's  face  if  I  were  to  teU 
him  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  poet.  Why,  he  has  got  five-and- 
twenty  projects  at  least,  besides  those  which  doubled  him  uf 
years  ago,  and  he  is  only  waiting  till  I  have  made  some  money 
to  take  it  all  away  from  me  and  begin  again.  He  says  I  shall 
inherit  a  vast  fortune.' 

Both  laughed  irreverently,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
Will  interpreted  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  narrow  sense.  He 
honoured  his  father  as  much  as  he  could,  but  that  was  not 
much. 

'  Of  course  if  ever  I  do  make  money  I  shall  take  care  not  to 
lose  it,'  he  went  on.  '  But  to  make  money  one  must  be  in  the 
City.  Allen,  old  boy,  I  should  like  to  say  sometliing,  but  I  am 
afraid.' 

'  You  cannot  offend  me.  Will,'  said  Allen,  '  not  even  if  you 
were  to  call  my  poor  verses  detestable.' 

'  I  shouldn't  do  that,  certainly,  because  I  should  always  see 
what  you  were  driving  at,  and  you  couldn't  aim  at  anything 

detestable.     What  I  mean  is — I  sometimes  think — well '  he 

hesitated  a  good  deal,  because  this  was  really  a  very  disagree- 
able thing  to  say  ;  '  I  mean — sometimes  it  seems — that  this 
desire  for  glory  may  be  a  pretty  selfish  kind  of  thing.  Not  that 
you  are  selfish,  Allen,  only  there  is  a  heap  of  things  in  the 
world  which  are  waiting  to  be  done.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for 
every  one  to  take  his  share  of  the  work  and  do  it,  without  caring 
about  being  praised  while  he  is  alive  and  remembered  when  he 
is  dead  ?  Let  a  man  do  his  work  as  well  as  he  can,  and  have 
done  with  it.' 

Allen  received  this  admonition  meekly.  He  confessed  that 
he  did  think  very  much  indeed  about  fame  ;  the  crown  of  laurel 
seemed  of  all  things  the  most  desirable.  He  owned  that  it 
might  be  selfish,  but  that  he  greatly  longed  to  distinguish 
himself. 

*  After  all,'  said  Will,  thinking,  '  if  you  do  have  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  world  when  you  have  got  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  how  are  you  to  enjoy  it  ?  You  don't  know  it  when  a 
person  a  thousand  miles  off  is  reading  your  verses  and  admiring  ; 
you  don't  feel  it  if  that  person  is  laughing  or  crying  over  you. 
How  much  better  off  are  you  than  the  City  man  whom  nobody 
knows  % ' 

'  You  have  the  consciousness  of  your  life's  work,'  said  Allen, 
with  grandeur. 

'You  don't  know,'  Will  went  on,  *how  often  you  are  read 
and  by  whom.  To  be  sure,  your  portrait  will  be  in  the  photo- 
graph shops,  between  the  ballet  girls  and  the  Beauties.  That  will 
be  grand.     And  when  you  die  your  fame  will  do  you  no  good.' 
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'  How  do  you  knoTV  that  ? '  asked  Allen  sharply. 

*  Should  it,  more  than  the  memoiy  of  a  good  life  ?  Neve* 
mind,  Allen,  you  will  be  a  poet.  But  you  must  not  give  up  the 
City.  You  can  go  on  working  all  day  in  an  office  and  writing 
every  evening.  You  know  we  are  going  to  have  great  chances 
and  get  partnerships  some  day  and  be  rich — but  I  don't  know 
how  or  when.  1  don't  think,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  there  haa 
ever  been  yet  a  City  merchant  who  was  a  poet — Rogers,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  he  was  only  a  banker.  You  shall  be  that  pheno- 
menon, the  first  great  wealthy  merchant  who  ever  wrote 
poems.' 

Allen  laughed.  A  City  merchant  he  felt  very  sure  he  should 
never  be.  How  long  he  should  have  to  continue  a  City  clerk 
was  another  question,  for  the  irksomeness  of  the  work  became 
every  day  more  intolerable  to  him,  and  the  drudgery  more 
aimless.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  torture  worse  than  that  of 
setting  men  to  do  work  which  means  nothing.  In  military 
prisons  they  used — perhaps  they  do  it  still — to  make  the 
prisoners  carry  heavy  shot  from,  one  place  to  another  place  and 
then  back  again — a  punishment  which  presently  brings  on 
either  softening  of  the  brain  or  an  irrepressible  desire  to  kill 
some  one.  When  one  thinks  of  the  City  clerk — the  mechanical 
clerk — who  copies  and  enters  and  adds  up  all  the  day  long,  one 
is  reminded  of  the  prisoners  who  carry  the  shot.  The  reader 
of  Lempriere,  or  any  other  person  of  classical  tastes,  may  also 
consider  the  labours  of  Sisyphus.  Allen  felt  all  day  long  like 
the  man  with  the  heavy  shot.  His  labours  led  to  nothing  and 
were  of  no  importance  to  him.  He  would  have  been  walking 
in  the  Forest  alone,  or  reading  with  Claire,  or  meditating  some 
great  design.  His  mind  was  filled  with  books.  As  yet  he  was 
able  to  give  his  daily  work  sufficient  attention,  but  he  felt  as  if 
the  burden  was  every  day  becoming  greater. 

Now  I  suppose  that  no  one  will  believe — a  thing,  however,  per- 
fectly true — that  neither  of  these  lads  had  ever  been  to  a  theatre, 
or  a  picture  gallery,  or  a  museum,  or  a  concert,  or  an  opera,  or 
a  collection  of  Art  of  any  kind.  >To  realise  the  possibility  of 
such  destitution  you  have  to  comprehend  the  East  End,  which 
is,  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  West,  absolutely  incomprehen- 
sible. It  is  like  a  theological  dogma :  it  is  beyond  man's  reason. 
You  have  also  to  understand  how  much  out  of  the  way  is  this 
village  where  the  boys  lived.  It  is  on  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way, to  begin  with,  which  isolates  and  cuts  it  ofi"  from  the 
cultured  West  ;  and  it  is  five  miles  from  a  station.  Why,  these 
boys  never  went  anywhere  except  to  and  from  their  school  until 
they  left  it.  Then  they  went  to  Liverpool  Street,  and  from 
that  terminus  to  Great  St.  Simon  Apostle.  They  saw  nothing. 
I  doubt  if  they  had  ever  seen  St.  Paul's — I  am  sure  they  had 
ttot  seen  Westminster  Abbey. 

One  day  Hector,  thinking  over  his  great  conspiracy  and  its 
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progress,   suddenly  sprang  from  his  chair  with  a  bouiid,  and 
with  a  loud  cry  as  of  one  who  has  a  swift  and  sudden  pain. 

*  Claire  ! '  he  cried,  '  I  have  forgotten 

'  What  have  you  forgotten,  papa  ? ' 

'  I  have  forgotten — the  Theatre  / 

'  Forgotten  the  Theatre  ?  ^  she  repeated,  for  the  words  meant 
iiothing  at  all  to  her. 

'  Heaven  forgive  me  !  I  have  forgotten — I — a  Parisian — 
have  forgotten  the  Drama  !  Can  it  be  possible  %  This  it  is  to  have 
been  thirty  years  in  exile.  My  daughter,  the  education  of  a 
poet  must  include  a  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  I  had  over- 
looked it.' 

'  Surely  it  is  not  too  late.' 

*  No  ;  we  must,  however,  lose  no  time.  And  there  are 
pictures,  music,  sculpture,  architecture — there  is  the  whole 
world  of  Art.     Good  heavens  !  we  must  indeed  lose  no  time.' 

On  the  following  Saturday  the  young  men  stayed  in  town 
and  met  Claire  and  her  father  in  the  evening.  They  all  went 
together  to  the  pit,  where  one  sees  best  and  pays  least.  The 
joy  of  children  at  a  pantomime  is  supposed  to  be  a  pleasant 
sight  for  older  eyes  ;  yet  no  children  at  any  pantomime  ever 
fell  into  a  greater  rapture  than  did  these  two  lads  of  eighteen — 
an  age  when  many  boys  are  sated  with  such  sights — and  the 
girl  who  sat  between  them.  They  were  carried  out  of  them- 
selves ;  they  were  no  longer  in  a  theatre,  hot,  close,  and 
crowded  ;  they  were  in  the  forest,  on  the  sea,  in  palaces  among 
great  nobles.  Fortunately  it  was  a  first  night ;  the  house  was 
quite  full  ;  the  piece  was  so  sweet  and  poetical  that,  though  it 
pleased  the  critical  audience  of  the  first  performance  and  was 
full  of  poetry  and  pathos,  and  tears  and  laughter,  it  failed  to 
run.  The  author  was  called,  and  came  to  the  front  and  bowed 
amid  the  acclamation  of  the  house.  Allen  for  his  part  stood 
up  to  shout. 

They  came  away  in  a  dream,  Claire's  eyes  still  wet  with  the  • 
tears  of  the  third  act — they  ought  to  have  taken  sheets  with 
them    instead   of    pocket-handkerchiefs,    so    moving   was    the 
situation. 

The  walk  to  the  station,  however,  restored  them.  Will 
became  critical  about  the  acting,  Allen  about  the  story.  One, 
you  observe,  was  himself  born  to  be  a  maker,  the  other  to  be  a 
recipient  of  the  things  made.  The  poet  gives  as  well  as  makes, 
the  rest  of  us  only  receive  :  we  criticise  these  gifts,  we  venture 
to  look  into  the  mouth  of  the  fairest  gift-horse. 

'But  a  story  acted,'  said  Will,  'is  ten  times  better  than  a 
story  told.' 

'  And  there  cannot  be  in  the  whole  world,'  said  Allen  with 
a  sigh,  'a  happier  man  to-night  than  the  author  of  the  piece.' 

'  There  will  be  one  man  as  happy  some  day,'  Claire  whispered. 
*  Do  you  know  who,  Alien  ? ' 
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He  blushed.  Yes,  to  sit  in  a  theatre  to  see  your  ow  *  noble 
thoughts  nobly  rendered  ;  to  witness  the  faces  of  a  larg  e  audience 
all  moved  by  the  same  emotions  ;  to  say  to  yourself,  i-pse  feci — 
it  is  my  handiwork  ;  this  is  indeed  solid  and  substantial 
reward.  The  time  is  coming  again  when  the  best  genius  of 
England  will  be  drawn  back  to  the  stage,  and  the  writing  of 
diamas  will  be  the  chosen  life's-work  of  the  future  Thackeray. 
Allen  knew  what  Claire  meant.  It  would  be  when  he  himself 
should  so  stand  before  a  crowded  House  and  hear  those  plaudits  ; 
but  he  remembered,  prudentlv,  that  first  he  must  produce  a 
piece  as  worthy  of  applause.  He  must  work  ;  he  must  read ;  he 
must  meditate. 

Mrs.  Engledew  about  this  time  became  uneasy  about  her 
boy.  It  was  not  only  that  he  thought  so  much  of  books  and  so 
little  of  the  City,  but  that  his  Saturdays  seemed  now  devoted, 
afternoon  and  evening  alike,  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  which 
to  her  was  known  only  as  '  sight-seeing.'  What  possible  use  or 
delight  could  it  be  for  a  boy  to  gape  in  picture-galleries  1  Yet 
that  was  what  her  son  was  doing.  Every  Saturday  afternoon 
he  spent  in  this  manner,  accompanied  by  Will,  and  sometimes 
by  Claire.  They  took  kindly  to  the  world  of  Art  ;  it  was  a  new 
and  a  wonderful  thing  to  wander  among  the  treasures  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Their  minds  became  filled  with  new  thoughts 
and  new  images.  Will,  for  his  part,  speedily  assumed  a  critical 
attitude,  and  pronounced  judgment  on  the  execution  of  the 
work  ;  Allen  and  Claire  considered  chiefly  the  conception  and 
the  thought  of  it. 

Everybody  ought,  we  know,  every  day  to  hear  a  piece  of 
good  music,  to  see  a  good  picture,  and  to  read  a  good  poem  ;  he 
ought,  also,  to  eat  a  good  dinner,  to  drink  a  good  bottle  of 
wine,  to  see  a  good  play,  listen  to  a  good  song,  dance  a  good 
dance,  flirt  with  a  pretty  girl— this  must  never  be  neglected 
because,  above  all  things,  it  keeps  the  heart  young — and  tell  a 
good  story.  We  waste  our  lives  in  neglecting  this  golden  rule. 
Titus  once  burst  into  tears  because  he  had  wasted  a  day  in 
leaving  out  one  or  other  of  these  precepts — he  had  forgotten  to 
teil  a  good  story  ;  but  sometimes  we  leave  them  all  out.  Look 
to  it,  brothers.  These  unhappy  young  men  had  to  waste  six 
days  out  of  the  seven.  On  the  seventh  they  made  up  as  much 
as  possible,  manifesting  a  Judaic  objection  to  work  beyond  what 
m  necessary.  They  persevered  ;  they  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
and  studied  Art.  They  got  to  know  all  the  collections,  all  the 
galleries  ;  they  knew  the  masters  in  every  school.  Then  they 
haunted  the  museums,  until  they  were  able  to  go  through  the 
Egyptian  and  Greek  rooms  without  yawning.  They  wandered 
among  the  gi'eat  buildings  of  London  ;  they  went  to  concerts 
and  theatres  ;  they  visited  every  show  in  London  during  this  time. 
If  there  had  been  an  aesthetic  or  artistic  circle  in  their 
?iliage  they  would  all  three  have  become  self-conscious  prig^  ; 
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but  there  was  none.  They  were  left  entirely  to  themselves, 
and  they  remained  humble,  though  they  were  the  three  most 
remarkable  young  people  in  the  east  of  London.  Claire,  as 
wise  and  accomplished  as  Lady  Jane  Grey,  continued  to  teach 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  was  patronised  by  the  older 
governesses.  The  young  men  wended  their  way  daily  to  the 
place  of  business,  but  talked,  going  and  coming,  of  things 
which  raise  the  soul.  The  aristocracy  of  the  village  had  ceased 
to  take  their  old  interest  in  them.  Who,  among  an  illustrioug 
company  of  eminent  bankrupts,  regardeth  a  clerk  ?  But  more 
and  more  Allen's  mind  was  filled  with  the  thoughts  and  dreams 
which  come  in  crowds  to  the  brain  of  the  boy  of  books.  He 
should  have  been  sent  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  he  might 
have  taken  a  fellowship,  and  in  fulness  of  time  drifted  back  to 
London,  and  so,  by  pleasant  paths  and  among  the  younger 
scholars,  have  fallen  into  the  better  kind  of  authorship  or 
journalism.  But  that  could  not  be.  He  would  have,  somehow, 
to  make  his  own  way  by  rude  and  thorny  paths.  And  he  began 
to  inquire,  in  a  tentative  fashion,  how  a  man  may  best  besiege 
that  treasure-house  of  glory  and  of  wealth  which  is  guarded  by 
the  heroic  band  of  publishers  and  editors.  Of  course,  like 
every  young  man,  he  looked  upon  a  book  as  a  copious  fountain 
brimming  over  with  glory.  And  though  as  yet  he  took  little 
thought  about  money,  he  had  no  doubt  that  every  book  brought 
in  large  sums  to  the  fortunate  writer.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
among  the  lists  in  that  *  special '  column  reserved  for  new  works 
his  own  name  would  be  found.  He  read  the  special  column 
every  morning,  and  used  to  wonder  how  it  would  feel  to  see 
your  own  name  there.  But  no  one  in  the  office  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  publishing,  or  books  either. 

'  We  are  going  on  well,  Claire,'  said  her  father.  '  Our  poet 
knows  books,  and  literature,  and  art.  There  are  three  things 
which  remain  for  him  to  know.  Two  of  them  must  be  left  for 
awhile.  We  cannot  give  him  time  and  money  for  travel ;  we 
cannot  take  him  into  the  salons  of  great  ladies  ;  but  we  can,  my 
dear,  introduce  him  to  the  People.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   VOICE   OF   THE    PEOPLE. 

'Fortunately,  there  is  nowhere,'  said  the  philosopherj  *» 
more  excellent  situation  for  the  study  of  the  People,  than  that 
which  lies  almost  close  to  our  hand.  In  the  ea.t  of  London  we 
have  tJie  People  pure  and  unmixed.  It  is  betcer,  even,  than 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Here  there  are  two  millions  of  the 
people  all  living  together  ;  there  in  hardly  a  single  gentleman. 
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or  a  rich  man,  or  an  artist,  or  a  man  of  taste,  unless  it  is  a 
Priest  or  Minister  here  and  there,  among  them  all.  The  English 
are  a  truly  wonderful  nation.  What  other  country  can  show  a 
city  of  two  million — larger  than  all  Paris — given  over  entirely 
to  the  ouvrier  ?  To  say  that  they  have  no  amusements  is  to  say 
that  they  are  English.  No  theatres,  no  place  to  dance,  no 
place  for  music,  no  gardens,  no  cafes — nothing.  Or,  yes,  there 
are  the  churches.  If  it  were  not  for  the  churches,  we  should 
have  presented  before  us  a  unique  example  of  people  developed 
without  control,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  their  creation.' 

*  I  think  the  working  men  do  not  go  to  church,'  said  Claire. 

'  Is  that  the  case  1 '  said  her  father,  doubtfully.  '  I  thought 
aU  English  people  went  to  church  twice  every  Sunday.  If, 
however,  they  do  not,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  observer.  Allen'a 
business  is  arranged  for  him.  It  is  a  truly  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity. He  will  discover  the  natural  Englishman — two  milHona 
of  him — the  working  man  of  England  as  he  is,  without  educa- 
tion, knowledge,  government,  or  religion.  Yet  they  give  him 
the  vote  ;  they  make  him  elector ;  they  make  him  their 
master.' 

'  Allen  need  not  go  to  Whitechapel  to  see  working  men,' 
said  Claire  coldly,  because  she  saw  no  necessity  for  the  study  of 
the  People.  '  He  may  go  to  High  Beech  in  Epping  Forest  on 
Sundays.     I  believe  he  will  find  them  there.' 

'  Ah  !  The  man  who  drinks  beer  and  catches  his  friends  by 
the  arm  ;  he  who  pushes  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head  and 
opens  his  mouth  ;  the  man  who  tears  the  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  would  pull  the  hawthorns  up  by  the  roots  if  he  were 
strong  enough.  Yes,  I  have  seen  that  man  ;  but  he  is  not  the 
People,  Claire.' 

Claire  smiled.  She  did  not  believe  in  the  People,  either 
with  a  capital  letter  or  without. 

'  I  shall  begin,'  he  said,  the  map  of  London  before  him,  and 
a  ruler  and  a  red  lead  pencil  in  his  hand,  '  with  dividing  the 
Elast  into  districts.  We  will  take  each  district  in  turns  ;  we 
will  consecrate  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  afternoon  to  our 
exploration  of  the  People  :  thus  we  shall  be  among  them  twice 
a  week.  I  estimate,  Claire,  that  there  will  be  one  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  of  streets  to  be  walked  over.  If  we  take  ten 
miles  a  day,  we  shall  accomplish  the  task  in  a  hundred  and  fifty 
days,  which  will  be  exactly  a  year  and  a  half.  Expect,  there- 
fore, in  a  year  and  a  half  that  Allen  wiU  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  People.' 

That  same  evening  he  partly  opened  his  mind  to  Allen  on 
the  subject,  keeping  always  something  behind,  like  a  true  con- 
spirator. 

'  My  disciple,'  he  said,  *  for  three  years  and  more  you  have 
followed  my  counsels  and  been  guided  by  me.  Are  you  satisfied, 
EofarT 
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*  Quite,'  said  Allen.  *  You  have  taught  me  more,  far  more, 
than  I  ever  expected  to  learn — more  than  I  had  the  least  right 
to  expect.' 

'  You  have,  my  son,  learned  to  write,  Claire  tells  me  your 
verses  are  no  longer  detestable  but  admirable.  You  have  read 
a  great  quantity  of  books  ;  you  have  begun  to  form  a  style  of 
your  o-vm.' 

Allen  blushed  with  pleasure.  He  was  still  a  very  youn^ 
man,  though  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  there  is  a  great 
space,  almost  a  gulf  ;  but  still  he  blushed  when  he  was  praised. 

'You  have  received,'  continued  the  Sage  with  solemnity, 
*  a  preparation  for  your  work  which  ought  to  fit  you  for  it.  A 
poet  should  know  the  Voice  of  nature.  You  were  brought  up 
in  the  solitudes  among  the  trees  and  the  silence  of  the  forest. 
A  poet  should  know  the  great  works  of  other  poets.  You  have 
read  the  best  of  French  and  English  poets.  A  poet  should 
show  himself  ready  to  struggle  against  adverse  circumstances. 
You  have  served  your  apprenticeship  in  being  forced  to  spend 
your  days  in  a  City  ofl5ce.  A  poet  should  know  the  Voice  of 
Art.  You  have  learned  to  recognise  that  Voice,  Allen  ;  your 
education  is  complete,  except  one  thing.' 

*  What  is  that  ? '  he  asked. 

*  You  have  not  yet  learned  to  know  the  Voice  of  the 
People.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Will,  who  was  also  present.  But  he  said  no 
more,  and  therefore  we  are  quite  free  to  guess  what  he  meant ; 
but  I  think  he  remembered  a  certain  saying  of  M.  Philipon'a 
about  Humanity. 

*  I  was  myself,'  Hector  continued,  *  the  poet  of  Humanity. 
\Miat  else  a  poet  exists  for  I  know  not,  unless  to  sing  of  love, 
which  is  always  pleasant.  Go  among  the  people.  Read  their 
heart.  Study  them.  Make  friends  among  them.  Listen  till 
you  hear  their  Voice.' 

Allen  nodded  his  head  thoughtfully. 

'  When  you  know  them  well,  when  your  heart  beats  with 
them,  you  will  no  longer  care  to  be  a  poet  of  love  ;  you  will  be 
a  poet  of  life.' 

'  Of  life  ? '  echoed  Will,  *  la  that  quite  the  same  thing  as 
to  be  the  Poet  of  the  People  ? ' 

*  See,'  continued  M.  Philipon  without  replying,  '  here  is 
the  map  of  great  London.  Here  are  the  great  contiguous  cities, 
the  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  unknown  of  Whitechapel, 
Stepney,  Bow,  Stratford,  Old  Ford,  Clapton,  Bethnal  Green, 
Shad  well,  and  Wapping.  They  are  all  of  them  cities  of  the 
People.  They  are  cities  of  the  industrious  poor  ;  they  are 
cities  of  the  ignorant.  If  their  country  is  great  they  know 
nothing  of  her  greatness,  because  nobody  teaches  them.  You 
English  are  bo  proud  in  your  greatness  that  you  do  not  tliink  it 
worth  your  while  to  teach  your  own  people  how  great  they  are. 
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If  the  country  is  rich  and  glorious,  they  see  nothing  of  the 
wealth  or  the  glory.  If  it  is  full  of  Art  and  treasures  it 
matters  nothing  to  them  ;  they  know  nothing  of  Art,  they  are 
left  to  find  out  Art  and  everything  else  by  themselves.  They 
are  left  entirely  to  themselves  ;  they  are  the  People  in  naked 
Bimplicity ;  a  more  naked  simplicity  does  not  exist.  It  ic 
wonderful  ;  it  is  most  wonderful.' 

He  paused  and  went  on  with  his  ruler  and  his  square. 

'  Here,  Allen,  you  must  wander  till  you  know  the  People 
I  have  marked  your  country  out  into  districts.  The  poet  must 
gather  materials  for  his  song  ;  he  must  be  inspired  by  divine 
indignation  ;  he  must  be  angry.  Every  Saturday  you  must 
take  one  of  my  districts  and  walk  over  it  slowly,  and  make  your 
observations.  Every  Sunday,  also,  you  must  walk  over  ;  and 
in  this  way,  in  a  year  and  a  half,  you  will  have  seen  the  whole. 
Then,  Allen,  and  not  till  then,  your  education  will  be  complete. 
Your  brain  will  be  full,  your  hand  will  be  ready,  when  the 
inspiration  comes.' 

Allen  accepted  the  map  and  considered  it.  His  commission 
was  a  roving  one  :  he  was  to  wander  among  streets,  and  he  was 
to  observe,  to  watch,  to  see  what  there  was  to  be  seen.  He 
was,  in  short,  to  leam  the  People.  Simple  directions  these. 
He  felt  like  Columbus  setting  forth  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
One  rule  only  :  keep  steering  west. 

'  Come,  Allen,'  said  Will  next  Saturday,  *Iet  us  begin  the 
pilgrimage.' 

Of  course,  Will  went  with  him.  He  was  not  as  yet  greatly 
interested  in  the  People,  but  he  wanted  to  see  what  would 
happen. 

They  took  one  of  the  districts,  almost  at  hap-hazard,  and 
they  walked  up  and  down  its  streets  for  the  whole  afternoon, 
looking  about  them. 

In  the  evening  they  reported,  as  the  sum  of  their  observa- 
tions, that  an  Irishman  under  the  influence  of  drink  had 
accosted  them,  and  cursed  the  Government  of  the  country, 
from  the  Queen  to  the  oflBce-boy  ;  that  he  had  next  produced  a 
knife,  which,  he  said,  had  already  murdered  a  great  many  land- 
lords,  and  threatened  to  stick  it  into  them.  No  other  adventure 
had  happened  to  them.  The  streets,  they  remarked,  were 
almost  deserted,  except  for  the  children  who  played  in  the 
gutters  and  made  boats,  carts,  houses,  weapons,  ajynour,  out  of 
broken  bottles,  bits  of  paper,  cabbage  stalks,  fish  bones,  scraps 
of  wood,  and  such  things.  The  houses  were  all  exactly  the 
same,  and  seemed  the  result  of  a  combination  among  the 
builders  to  be  as  mean  as  they  could  for  the  money.  Now  and 
then  they  came  upon  a  chapel.  There  were  no  trees,  no  gardens, 
no  green  things  at  all  ;  there  vere  not  many  clean  blinds. 

'  The  first  day,  Allen, '  saiC  Will,  *  hasn't  brought  us  mucb 
liearor  the  People.     Listen  ' ' 
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They  were  in  a  narrow  street  of  small  houses,  dirty  and  ill- 
kept.     Will  stood  still  and  held  up  a  finger  of  attention. 
'  I  hear  nothing,*  said  Allen. 

*  Nor  I.  Then  let  us  go  home  and  report  that  we  have  not 
yet  heard  that  Voice/ 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  they  made  another  attempt. 
Their  district  included  Whitechapel  Road,  and  there  was 
preaching  going  on. 

'  Here, '  said  Will,  '  there  seems  a  good  deal  of  Voice,  and  it 
has  got  jaws  of  brass  and  lungs  of  cast-iron.  Let  us  listen  with 
all  our  might.' 

One  man  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  ring,  and  proving 
quite  conclusively  that  there  was  no  soul,  no  heaven,  no  after- 
life, no  Providence,  no  Creator,  no  hope,  no  right,  no  wrong, 
no  rule  of  life,  no  reason  for  anything  but  self-preservation. 

*  He  looks,'  said  Will,  'as  if  he  hadn't  many  opportunities 
in  early  life  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Do  you  think 
his  is  the  Voice  ?' 

His  audience  listened  to  him  with  languid  interest.  They 
had  heard  the  whole  thing  before,  over  and  over  again.  They 
were,  in  fact,  bored  with  a  problem  which  had  nothing  to  do, 
they  were  now  persuaded,  with  themselves.  But  it  wanted 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  opening  of  the  public- 
houses. 

Another  stump-orator,  also  with  his  little  circle,  was  loudly 
demonstrating  that  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  of  all 
other  countries,  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  the 
people  and  of  making  rich  men  richer.  There  could  be  no 
happiness,  this  pliilosopher  maintained,  until  the  abolition  of  all 
governments  \vas  fijially,  and  once  for  all,  carried  out.  He  was 
listened  to  by  his  group  with  the  same  languid  interest.  The  East- 
End  people  have  no  concern  in  governments.  No  one  governs 
them.     But  they  waited  for  the  opening  of  the  public-houses. 

'  I  wonder/  said  Will,  '  if  this  is  the  Voice.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  group  was  a  man  vehemently 
gesticulating,  and  loudly  calling  upon  his  hearers  to  turn  away 
from  their  wickedness  and  their  filthy  sin,  and  to  repent.  His 
hearers  stood  round  him  quite  as  much  unmoved  by  this  as  by 
the  other  voices.  It  yet  wanted  a  quarter  to  one,  when  the 
doors  would  be  opened. 

Another  man  preached  temperance,  and  drew  the  usual 
appalling  pictures  of  misery  and  of  money  wasted  which  should 
have  been  money  saved,  and  of  crime,  and  death,  and  disgrace, 
through  drink. 

'  This,'  said  Will,  '  seems  the  most  sensible  voice  of  the  lot.' 

The  workmen  on  the  pavement  had  heard  it  all  before  ;  they 
knew  what  was  coming  ;  they  stood  still  and  listened,  but  paid 
no  heed.  Tbf>y  only  smoked  their  pipes  and  remarked  to  each 
other  tliat  ir,  was  ten  minutes  to  one. 
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In  the  side  streets  the  young  children  were  playing,  but  no 
grown  persons  were  visible  at  all.  And  the  houses  in  this 
district  were  more  squalid  than  any  they  had  seen  before. 

'  There  is  no  doubt,'  said  Will,  '  that  we  have  got  to  the  lowest 
level  here — the  hard  pan,  as  the  Americans  say.  Do  you  feel 
yet  at  all  like  getting  a  firm  grip  of  the  People,  j^Uen  ? ' 

Allen  shook  his  head. 

They  also  made  the  discovery — made  by  many  before  them 
— that  all  the  well-dressed  people  go  to  church  or  chapel,  and 
that  those  who  are  not  well-dressed  stay  away.  Therefore  it 
would  seem  at  first  as  if  religion  begins  with  a  frock-coat,  and 
the  man  in  the  workman's  jacket  does  not  feel  any  necessity 
for  religion.  This  is  a  most  truly  wonderful  outcome  of  civilisa- 
tion. There  seems  no  active  hostility  to  church  or  chapel ; 
religion  appears  to  most  of  the  people  a  very  harmless  thing, 
but  they  don't  want  it  for  themselves.  And  if  a  man  lacks 
the  religious  sense,  how  shall  another  man  restore  it  to  him  1 
Perhaps,  when  one  lives  for  ever  in  a  great  crowd,  one's 
own  personality  is  destroyed,  and  each  man  thinks  only  of  the 
crowd. 

Another  day  their  journey  took  them  among  rows  of  streets 
where  the  houses  were  as  monotonous,  but  not  so  mean  ;  as  ugly, 
but  not  so  squalid  ;  they  had  white  curtains,  and  every  house 
boasted  sometliing  ornamental,  such  as  a  big  Bible,  or  a  desk,  or 
a  vase  with  artificial  flowers,  and  most  of  the  streets  terminated 
with  the  railings  of  a  vast  great  cemetery,  crowded  with  stones, 
which  marked  for  posterity — who  never  go  to  read  these  stones, 
and  indeed  cannot  because  they  are  railed  off — the  names  of  tho 
obscure  and  long-forgotten  dead. 

'  If  it  is  dreadful  to  live  here,  it  must  be  more  than  dreadful 
to  be  buried  here,'  said  Will.  '  Come  away.  Alien.  Let  us 
think  of  Waltham  Abbey  or  old  Chingford  Church.' 

Another  day  their  district  included  Limehouse  and  the  East 
India  Road,  and  they  remarked  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
sailors,  especially  the  foreign  sailors.  Also  they  were  privileged 
in  witnessing  a  little  drama,  got  up,  perhaps,  for  their  benefit. 
It  was  a  drama  for  two,  the  principal  part  being  taken  by  a 
Maltese  sailor,  and  the  second  part  by  a  Greek.  The  play 
opened  with  two  men  gambling,  quietly  sitting  on  the  pavement. 
Naturally  one  was  a  winner  and  the  other  a  loser.  The  latter 
— who,  of  course,  was  the  Maltese — lost  his  money  first,  and  his 
temper  next,  and  his  self-control  last.  Then  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  with  flashing  eyes  and  wild  gesture  accused  the  Greek 
of  cheating — in  fact  they  were  both  cheating,  but  the  Greek 
cheated  best — and  demanded  his  money  back.  The  other  rose 
too,  and  in  calm  and  mocking  tones  gave  him  to  understand 
that  the  money  was  safe  in  his  own  pocket  and  would  remain 
there.  Whereupon  the  Maltese  drew  a  knife — a  long,  glittering 
knife-  -and  swiftly  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  that  Greek,  who 
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fell  with  a  yell,  and  two  policemen  bore  down  upon  the  Maltese, 
and  they  carried  the  Greek  to  the  Foreign  Sailors'  Home  and 
the  Maltese  to  the  House  of  Repentance  and  Little  Ease,  and 
the  drama  was  finished. 

There  were  a  good  many  spectators  of  this  one-act  tragedy, 
and  quite  a  little  crowd  of  women,  who  seemed  acquainted  with 
Bailors  and  their  ways,  and  took  boundless  interest  in  a  fight 
and  a  stabbing.  They  commented  on  the  performance  very 
much  as  if  the  place  was  the  Royal  Britannia  Theatre,  Hoxton, 
and  they  were  in  the  gallery.  They  lamented  that  so  fine  a 
tableau  as  the  fallen  Greek  and  the  Maltese  with  the  blood- 
dripping  knife  in  his  hand  had  not  been  led  up  to  with  a  more 
artistic  finish.  There  should  have  been  more  dialogue  ;  there 
should  have  been  more  of  a  fight.  The  Greek  should  have  had 
his  knife  as  well. 

It  was  too  sudden,  too  soon  over ;  yet  delightful  while  it 
lasted.  So  in  the  amphitheatre  talked  the  women  of  Rome, 
when  some  gallant  young  prisoner,  who  ought  to  have  made 
play  for  them  for  half  an  hour,  was  done  to  death  at  once  and 
with  a  single  stroke  of  the  tiger's  claw.  Too  sudden.  They 
love  fighting,  these  women  ;  they  long  for  more.  They  would 
restore  the  bull-fight  ;  they  would  throw  the  enemies  of  their 
country  to  the  lions  ;  they  would  arm  them  to  fight  against  each 
other  in  the  arena.  When  they  had  discussed  the  fight,  the 
ladies  proceeded  to  speculate  on  the  trial,  the  verdict,  and  the 
sentence.  Should  the  Greek  die — but  what  a  thousand  pities 
that  a  man  can  no  longer  go  in  public,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
his  friends,  to  his  own  hanging  I 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Will,  '  if  this  is  the  Heart  of  the  people  ?' 

They  reported  discouragement. 

'  Go  on,'  said  Hector,  '  you  will  find,  some  time  or  other, 
what  you  are  looking  for.     Go  on.' 

He  meant  that  Allen  would  find  what  he  wished  him  to  find. 
They  went  on  ;  they  pursued  that  tramp  week  after  week,  in 
fine  weather  and  foul,  till  the  monotony  of  the  streets  seemed 
intolerable. 

'They are  brought  up  in  this,'  said  Will  one  day,  'they don't 
feel  it  as  we  do,  who  have  had  the  Forest.  Do  you  begin  to 
imderstand  how  they  must  look  on  life?  Do  you  begin  to 
see  why  they  have  no  religion  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  mean.  Will  ? ' 

'I  mean,'  said  Will,  'that  without  some  sense  of  beautiful 
things,  faith  must  be  impossible.  What  beautiful  things  can  be 
imagined  in  these  horrible  streets  ? ' 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  ;  they  were  passing  a  little  chapel, 
mean  and  ugly.  There  was  a  children's  service,  or  school, 
going  on,  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  Will's  question,  the  fresh 
voices  of  the  little  ones  sang  as  they  passed,  '  There  is  a  happy 
land,  far,  far  away.' 
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•  Oh ! '    cried    Will,    looking    round    him,    '  what    sort    of 

happiness,  what  kind  of  land,  can  they  expect  ? ' 
But  the  eyes  of  his  companion  filled  with  tears. 
*We  have  been  everywhere,'  said  Will  that  night  to  the 
philosopher  ;  '  we  have  tramped  through  Hoxton  and  Hackney, 
Whitechapel  and  Stepney  ;  we  know  Wapping,  Shadwell,  and 
Limehouse  ;  we  have  seen  the  big  breweries  and  the  docks,  and 
the  gasworks,  and  the  cemeteries.  We  have  seen  the  People, 
but  we  cannot  find  out  their  heart  and  we  cannot  hear  their 
Voice.' 

'  And  you,  Allen,  can  you  not  hear  the  Voice  of  the  people  ?  * 

*  No  ;  I  am  farther  than  ever  from  finding  out  their  heart  or 
their  Voice.* 

'Often,'  said  Hector,  *in  looking  for  one  thing,  we  find 
another.     Do  not  forget  what  you  have  seen.' 

They  did  not  yet  give  in  ;  they  had  hitherto  gone  only  about 
the  streets,  they  would  go  to  places  where  the  people  meet 
together.  They  found  there  were  two  or  three  music-halls, 
haif-a-dozen  debating  societies,  and  certain  radical  clubs. 

At  the  music-halls  they  heard  songs  so  unspeakably  vulgar, 
BO  inexpressibly  detestable,  that  they  ignorantly  concluded  they 
were  a  specialiU  of  the  East  End.  Alas  !  even  in  the  more 
aesthetic  West,  there  is  a  demand  for  similar  musical  efiecta. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  halls  was  laden  with  tobacco,  gas,  and 
foul  air.  'Arry  was  there,  with  Alf  and  George,  and  all  their 
friends.  They  are  the  clubs  of  the  lower  clerkdom,  the  pres 
aux  clercs. 

At  the  debating-club  they  heard  a  most  amazing  quantity  of 
talk,  but  no  one  seemed  to  have  taken  any  trouble  to  master 
his  facts  ;  no  one  knew  anything.  This  ignorance  to  these 
mistaken  young  men  also  appeared  a  specialite  of  the  East  End. 
But  then  they  had  never  attended  the  debates  in  the  House. 

In  the  chapels  they  heard  everywhere  the  same  exhortations 
and  expressions,  in  the  same  words,  addressed  to  decent  people 
in  black  coats,  who  looked  as  if  they  were  passing  on  the  dis- 
course to  some  one  else,  because  it  did  not  concern  themselves. 

They  went  to  the  public-houses  and  called  for  glasses  of 
beer,  and  they  listened  for  the  Voice  there.  They  heard  a 
voice,  to  be  sure,  a  thick,  hoarse  voice,  full  of  ugly  words,  and 
certainly  not  a  heavenly  voice.  Then  befell  Allen  something  of 
the  feeling  which  possessed  Dante  when  he  gazed  upon  the 
Bouls  of  the  hapless  lost.  He  became  haunted  by  crowds  of 
faces,  processions  of  faces,  an  ocean  of  faces.  When  he  slept 
at  niglit  these  faces  gazed  upon  him  ;  when  he  walked,  or  read, 
or  sat  at  work,  these  faces  were  always  looking  upon  him. 
There  were  millions  of  them — two  millions,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  count — and  he  seemed  to  know  them  all.  They  were  all 
diiferent,  yet  all  alike  in  one  respect,  that  they  were  all  faces 
which   lacked  something.     There  was  no  happiness  in  them  ; 
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tiey  were  dull,  they  had  no  sunshine  in  them  ;  they  bore  no 
jiecret  fountains  of  joy  beneath  them,  they  wanted  hope.  They 
were  ignorant  faces.  As  Allen  looked  on  them  he  was  seized 
with  terror,  for  he  saw  before  him  the  whole  of  East  London — • 
the  mighty  City,  the  neglected  City,  the  joyless  City,  the  City 
of  the  baser  sort,  and  he  trembled.  If  the  vision  of  the  multi- 
tudinous face,  this  troubled  and  turbid  ocean  of  heavy  brows 
and  dull,  disappointed  eyes,  had  continued,  I  think  the  young 
man  would  have  gone  mad  ;  but  presently  there  came  relief 
when  that  thing  happened  to  him,  which  has  also  happened  to 
Shakespeare,  Victor  Hugo,  Hood,  and  many  others.  Out  of 
the  faces,  out  of  the  multitudes  which  throng  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  Joyless  City  like  ants  upon  an  anthill,  there  presently 
began  to  detach  themselves,  by  ones  and  twos,  singly  or  in 
little  groups,  separate  figures  ;  while  he  looked  upon  them  the 
background  of  faces  disappeared.  These  figures,  however,  never 
left  him,  day  after  day,  but  continued  shadows  impalpable,  yet 
plain  to  behold,  and  acted  and  talked  before  him.  He  listened 
and  looked  until  he  knew  them,  knew  their  very  thoughts,  knew 
why  they  acted  and  what  they  would  do  next ;  knew  their 
manner  of  speech,  their  hopes,  and  their  anxieties,  their  very 
prejudices  ;  man  and  woman  they  stood  before  him,  and  bared 
their  souls,  and  were  not  ashamed.  They  were  unlovely  ;  some 
of  them  were  like  monstrous  figments  created  by  a  fantastic 
artist,  so  hideous  were  they  ;  but  these  were  the  old  ;  some 
among  the  young  were  beautiful,  but  it  seemed  as  if  while  he 
looked  upon  them,  mvisible  fingers  were  taking  the  beauty  out 
of  their  faces  and  the  sweetness  out  of  their  eyes. 

There  were  young  girls  among  them,  quite  a  group  of  young 
girls  ;  and  one  came  forth  timidly  and  said,  '  Take  me.  I  will 
tell  you  all  that  is  in  my  heart,  all  that  I  do,  all  that  I  hope,  all 
that  I  know  ;  I  am  yours  altogether.'  He  followed  and  watched 
this  girl  among  her  companions  ;  she  was  in  the  work-room, 
walking  with  other  girls  on  Sundays  ;  she  was  quite  young  and 
full  of  vague  hopes,  but  she  knew  nothing.  She  had  her 
chapel  on  Sunday  ;  and  she  had  her  lover.  She  played  out  her 
little  story — a  poor  and  pitiful  one — to  the  very  end,  and 
presently  that  story  was  finished  and  she  vanished,  falling  back 
into  the  ciowd,  and  was  no  more  seen,  though  Allen  looked 
everywhere  for  her  among  the  most  miserable  of  her  sex.  There 
were  children,  heaps  of  children  ;  presently  one  of  these  chil- 
dren came  out  and  held  up  its  arms,  and  became  his  property ; 
and  he  listened  to  its  story  as  he  walked  with  it,  with  saddened 
heart ;  and  presently  this  child,  too,  finished  its  tale  and  feU 
back  and  was  lost  in  the  great  ocean  of  its  fellows. 

Thei'e  were  mothers  and  wives — thousands  of  them.  Pr«^- 
sently  one  came  to  him,  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  told  her  tale, 
which  made  hia  fingers  to  clench  and  his  teeth  to  grind  together. 
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Then  she  fell  back  weeping,  and  was  lost  among  the  waves  of 
faces  around  her.     And  another  ;  and  another  ;  and  another. 

Always  sadness,  always  disappointment,  always  unhappinesa  ; 
was  there  then  no  gladness  in  this  great  City  % 

There  were  lovers — thousands  of  lovers,  and  presently  a 
pair  came  out,  a  workgirl  and  a  workman  ;  he  listened  to  their 
tale  and  understood  that  there  is  one  thing  always  which 
remains  to  us,  even  in  meanness  and  monotony,  which  U 
love. 

As  the  visions  grew,  as  the  puppets  of  his  fancy  became 
real,  so  the  young  man's  daily  task  in  the  City  became  more 
intolerable,  and  he  longed,  like  a  prisoner,  for  the  hour  of  his 
deliverance.  For  he  could  now  think  of  nothing  but  the 
figures  which  moved  perpetually  before  him,  acting  and  talk- 
ing before  him  as  if  he  had  no  will  in  the  matter,  and  as 
if  the  drama  of  their  lives  was  not  the  creation  of  his  own 
brain. 

You  who  have  never  been  possessed  by  such  phantoms,  you 
who  have  never  made  acquaintance  with  any  but  men  and 
women  of  the  flesh,  cannot  understand  the  strength  of  such 
possession.  For  they  do  not  leave  the  brain  in  any  waking  hour  ; 
they  are  always  present,  always  acting  and  talking,  always  in 
some  way  carrying  on  their  lives  independently  of  your  own  will ; 
they  know  nothing  of  time  or  space  ;  the  longer  they  stay  with 
you  the  better  you  know  them.  Some  of  the  men  become  your 
friends  :  you  fall  in  love  with  some  of  the  girls.  Some  of  them 
you  hate  :  you  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  some,  you  rejoice 
"▼ith  their  joy.  Yet  one  thing  seems  strange,  that  there  is  in 
ftvery  one  of  them  something  of  yourself.  They  are  your  own 
cliildren  ;  even  in  unlikeness  they  are  like  you.  These  phantoms 
come  only  to  a  few  ;  and  of  these  few  there  are  not  many, 
indeed,  who  can  describe  in  fitting  terms  what  they  have  seen. 
For  the  phantoms  pay  no  more  respect  to  dramatic  efi"ect,  to 
grouping,  to  situation,  than  the  man  and  woman  in  real  life. 
They  act  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Every  one  of  them  wants 
for  himself  all  the  joy  and  happiness  that  can  be  crowded  into 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  ;  every  one  desires  for  himself 
love,  ease,  pleasantness,  sunshine,  long  life,  and  health.  Now 
of  ail  these  things  there  is  not  enough  to  go  round,  by  a  great 
deal,  and  people  have  hardly  as  yet  begun  to  manufacture 
more. 

'Allen,  my  son,'  said  the  Philosopher,  'have  you,  then, 
found  at  last  the  Yoice  of  the  People  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  he  replied  ;  '  I  must  think.' 

'  The  people  have  no  voice,'  said  Will  bluntly.  *  They  wan* 
to  be  taught  how  to  speak  ;  they  want  the  power  of  speech, 
and  they  want — not  a  poet — but  a  leader.' 

'  You  are  right.  Will,'  said  Hector. 

'  They  want,'  ho  repeated,  looking  at  Allen,  '  a  leader  who 
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shall  tell  them  what  else  they  want,  and  what  they  must  ask  for. 
As  for  their  Voice '     He  stopped  abruptly. 

'  Oh  ! '  cried  Claire,  '  do  not  vex  yourself  longer  about  their 
Voice,  Allen.  My  father  means  that  the  heart  of  the  people  is 
your  own  heart,  when  you  know  them.  Their  Voice  is  youi 
own  voice,  when  you  have  learned  them.' 

'  My  daughter,'  said  Hector,  kissing  her  forehead,  '  you 
have  rightly  interpreted.  Listen,  Allen,  to  your  own  Voice, 
Your  education,  my  son,  is  now  complete.' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    GREAT   CONSPIRACT. 

*  Tell  me,  father,'  said  Claire,  '  now  that  Allen's  education  ia 
complete,  the  other  part  of  your  great  conspiracy— that  is,  if  I 
may  be  told.' 

'  You  shall  be  told,  my  daughter.'  Her  father  assumed  hia 
most  important  manner.  '  When  I  informed  you,  my  child, 
that  Allen  should  be  a  poet,  I  meant  more  than  what  you 
understood.  For  such  a  poet  as  I  designed  there  is  a  broader 
future  open,  a  more  glorious  ambition.' 

'  Can  there  be  a  more  noble  ambition  than  to  become  a  poet  ] ' 

'  The  greatest  thing  of  all,  my  daughter,  is  to  lead  the  world. 
There  are  no  longer  any  kings  ;  but  there  are  dictators.  It  ia 
the  same  thing,  but  with  changed  name.  Every  man  who 
aspires  to  lead  mankind  must  be  ready  to  assume  the  purple,  if 
he  succeed.' 

Claire  began  to  comprehend  ;  but  she  interrupted  not. 

•I  myself,',  her  father  went  on,  'have  made  my  humble 
attempt.  But  for  the  destruction  of  my  poems  I  might  now  be 
— Gambetta.  I  failed.  Yet  to  have  endeavoured  makes  all  the 
Hfe  illustrious.'  He  paused,  thinking  of  the  barricades  and  of 
himself  a  lad  of  twenty-one,  brandishing  a  gun  and  shouting 
for  the  RepubHc,  which  was  going  to  do  so  much  for  the  world 
and  has  done  so  little.  'It  was  necessary,'  he  went  on,  'that 
Allen  should  be  a  poet  first,  as  I  was.  The  rest  will  follow. 
He  knows  the  people  ;  he  knou-s  all  that  I  can  teach  him. 
When  the  moment  arrives  he  will  cease  to  be  a  poet,  and  will 
become  a  prophet.  He  will  spring  to  liis  feet  and  speak.  He 
will  be  the  leader,  dictator,  rex,  imperator,  se,rm(^  servorum — all 
that  there  is  of  most  magnificent. ' 

Claire  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

'  Hitherto,'  her  father  continued,  *  in  speaking  of  leaders  we 
have  meant  generals  and  politicians.  I  suppose  there  must 
continue  to  be  generals  and  politicians.     But  the  people  will  no 
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longer  be  led  by  them.     I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  tha 
people  are  concerned  with  one  thing  only.' 

'  What  is  that  thing  ? '  asked  Claire. 

'Happiness,  my  daughter.  The  leader  of  the  future,  the 
next  dictator,  will  b©  the  man  who  will  teach  the  world  how  to 
be  happy.  Politics,  forms  of  government,  are  nothing.  That 
form  of  government,  that  ministry  which  interferes  with  the 
people's  happiness  must  be  abolished.  Let  it  vanish  ! '  He 
swept  the  air  with  a  wide  and  comprehensive  gesture,  at  which 
kings  might  have  trembled.  '  Everywhere,'  he  went  on,  '  men 
want  to  be  happy.  They  cannot.  Why  ?  They  do  not  know 
how.  None  of  their  leaders  can  teach  them.  A  man  must  be 
a  poet  before  he  can  find  out  for  them.' 

Claire  nodded  and  smiled  again. 

'  Allen  shall  be  such  a  leader  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
There  have  been  many  leaders,  but  they  have  failed  ;  partly 
because  they  were  themselves  led  by  selfish  motives  ;  partly 
because  they  knew  not  whither  they  would  lead  the  people  ; 
partly  because  they  thought  that  a  government  can  do  for  tha 
people  what  they  must  do  for  themselves.  They  look,  poor 
fools,  to  the  Government,  and  the  Government  looks  to  them. 
*'  Give  us,"  they  say,  "  what  we  want."  "  Tell  us,"  the  Govern- 
ment replies,  "what  you  do  want."  Alas  !  they  do  not  know. 
And  as  the  leader,  so  the  people.  They  are  ignorant,  they  are 
deaf,  they  are  dumb,  they  cannot  think,  they  suffer,  and  know- 
not  why.  They  are  waiting  for  the  man  who  will  tell  them 
what  they  want.  And,  my  dear,  directly  the  people  find  out 
that,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  have  it,  whether  the 
Government  wish  it,  or  whether  they  do  not.' 

'  It  seems  a  great  dream,'  said  Claire.  But  still  as  she  spoke 
and  as  she  listened  a  strange  and  subtle  smile  lingered  upon  her 
face. 

'  It  is  a  great  dream  ;  it  is  more  than  a  dream  ;  it  Ib 
prophecy.  Allen  is  already  a  poet,  and  shall  shortly  be  a 
prophet.' 

A  vision  arose  before  the  girl's  mind  of  a  great  tall  figure 
clothed  in  a  single  robe,  with  long  lean  limbs,  and  one  finger 
pointing  upwards.  In  the  right  hand  was  a  stick.  It  was  the 
figure  of  Elijah  as  represented  in  some  book  of  her  infancy. 
She  tried  to  see  the  features  of  Allen  in  this  garb,  but  she 
failed. 

'  He  must  have  courage  ;  he  must  have  great  courage  ;  he 
must  not  be  afraid  of  rough  crowds,  of  hard  words  ;  he  must 
fight,  if  need  be.  Yet,  ce  rCed  que  le  premier  pas,  his  friends 
will  push  him  on.  As  yet,  he  waits  for  inspiration.  The 
moment  will  come,  doubt  it  not.  All  will  go  well,  Claire  ;  all 
VfiU.  go  well  with  my  disciple.' 

As  he  spoke  the  rapture  of  his  great  Thought  seized  him 
again  ;  but  this  time  he  spoke  slowly,  and  with  eyes  which  saw, 
lw)king  out  into  the  night,  a  viaioii. 
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*  I  behold,' he  said,  'one  who  comes.  He  is  greater  tha\ 
Voltaire  ;  he  is  greater  than  Shakespeare  ;  he  is  the  greatest  oi 
all  who  have  taught  or  led  the  people.  He  teaches  them  how 
to  make  life  happy.  No  one  has  taught  mankind  that  lesson 
yet.  Allen  will  do  it.  They  shall  require  of  the  Government 
nothing  but  order  and  justice:  they  will  rule  for  themselves 
their  wages  and  their  work  and  their  holidays.  They  will  find 
happiness  for  themselves.  There  shall  be  no  more  hunger,  no 
more  misery,  no  more  cruelty  ;  there  shall  be  enough  happiness 
for  all.  To  the  new  Humanity  there  shall  be  no  talk  ot 
Government.  The  real  leader  shall  be  he  who  can  make  them 
happy.  Once  more,  my  daughter,  this  idea  of  France,  the 
Mother  of  all  ideas,  shall  be  proclaimed.  But  in  this  great 
Revolution  before  us  we  shall  learn  by  old  and  sad  experience. 
There  shall  be  no  bloodshed,  because  all  men  will  work  with  us 
when  they  understand  that  we  are  at  last  fulfilling  the  destiny 
of  man,  which  is  to  be  happy  ;  else  why  were  we  born  ? 

'  As  for  poets,'  he  went  on,  '  they  are  nothing.  They  are  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  taken  aU 
this  trouble  to  produce  a  poet  ?  No,  it  was  a  nobler  thought. 
I  would  produce  a  leader.' 

'  Do  you  think,  mmi  perey^  said  Claire,  with  another  subtle 
smile,  'that  Allen  will  become — what  you  hope  ?' 

'I  think  he  will,'  replied  her  father.  '  I  have  watched  him 
with  sympathy.  He  is  gentle,  he  is  ready,  he  is  full  of 
generous  sentiments — en/in,  he  is  a  poet  who  has  been  taught 
by  me.' 

'  And  you  believe  that  he  will  rise  and  lead  the  people  ? ' 

Hector  had  the  faith  in  woman's  wit  which  all  Frenchmen 
entertain.     He  looked  anxiously  at  his  daughter. 

'Tell  me,  Claire,'  he  said,  'what  you  mean.' 

'I  mean,  papa,'  she  replied,  'that  there  are  two  boys,  and 
that  you  ha^  e  only  thought  of  one.  There  is  a  strong  boy,  and 
there  is  a  weak  boy.  If  one  is  to  be  a  leader,  it  will  be  the 
strong  and  not  the  weak.' 

'  And  Allen  ? ' 

*  Allen,  won  pere,'  she  replied  with  just  half  a  little  laugh, 
*  is  so  weak  that  he  is  even  led — by  me,' 

Then  her  father's  face  cleared. 

^  A  lions  !  allunsr  he  said,  with  a  cheerful  light  in  his  eye 
and  in  the  most  musical  note  of  his  voice,  '  all  is  for  the  best. 
Yes  :  it  is  a  beautiful  world.  The  young  poet  is  led  by  you,  is 
h€»  ?    Women  lead  the  world.     I  keep  my  hope*f ,' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THREE     PROPOSALS. 

When  the  three  young  men  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
things  began  to  happen.  If  things  happen  at  twenty-one  they 
are  almost  always  good  things.  If  '  anything  happens '  at 
sixty,  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  procession  in  black.  Fortune 
is  a  woman,  and  may  therefore  only  be  wooed  by  the  young 
and  comely. 

The  jQrst  thing  to  happen  was  that  Tommy's  uncle  behaved 
as  an  uncle  should — he  admitted  his  nephew  to  a  Share.  '  It 
will  now  be  expected  of  me,'  said  Tommy,  'to  leave  this 
deserted  hole  and  live  in  chambers.' 

He  had  developed  aristocratic  leanings.  He  had  long  since 
discovered  the  West  End  and  club-land  ;  he  used  to  go  there 
and  watch  the  members  walk  up  and  down  the  steps  of  their 
palaces  ;  he  used  to  let  his  imagination  loose  over  the  delicious 
wickedness  that  he  imagined  to  be  going  on  within  them — the 
gambling,  card-playing,  champagne-drinking,  and  bacchanalian 
revels  which,  as  everybody  knows,  make  Pall  Mall  horrible  by 
day  and  night  for  quiet  people.  He  ardently  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  this  fellowship.  The  first  step  must  be,  certainly, 
to  migrate  into  fashionable  quarters. 

The  other  two  remained  still  in  clerkery.  But  they  were 
advanced  ;  they  had  been  discovered  ;  they  now  drew  sub- 
stantial pay  and  did  responsible  work — young  men  who  know 
foreign  languages  are  not  so  plentiful  in  the  City,  they  com- 
mand a  price.  This  increase  of  income  brought  plenty  and 
comfort  to  two  houses  in  the  village. 

'My  son,'  said  Mr.  Massey,  who  was  always  sanguine,  'will 
do  well  ;  he  will  go  farther  even  than  his  father.  He  may 
even  rival  you,  CoUiber. ' 

Of  course  the  fiction  of  glory  was  still  maintained. ' 

*  A  clear  head  and  a  sagacious  eye,'  said  Sir  Charles.  'The 
young  man  will  be  a  credit  to  us,  no  doubt.  I  hope,  Massey, 
for  your  sake,  that  he  may  rival  any  of  us — any  of  us.' 

'  He  certainly  will,'  said  Mr.  Colliber,  grimly,  '  if  he  takes 
up  with  any  of  his  father's  projects.' 

Mr.  Massey  was  not  offended,  because  he  believed  in  his 
projects.   '  The  boy  might  do  worse,'  he  said,  '  he  might  do  worse.' 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time,  too,  that  Claire  became 
conscious  of  a  change  in  the  behaviour  of  the  young  men.  The 
old  camaraderie  disappeared  ;  they  no  longer  treated  her  quite 
as  an  equal ;  little  by  little  they  began  to  observe  a  respect  and 
deference  towards  her  quite  unknown  m  the  old  days.  Olinthua 
resumed  his  visits  and  even  brought  gifts.     Allen  seemed  to 
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think  that  her  opinion  was  -worth  asking  on  the  only  subj  ecta 
he  cared  to  talk  about.  Will  paid  her  on  every  occasion  the 
^tiU  soins  which  girls  like. 

Perhaps  she  would  not  have  wondered  had  she  realised  tht 
change  which  a  few  years  had  accomplished  in  herself.  She 
was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  at  least  three  inches  taller 
than  her  father.  She  had  the  sloping  shoulders  of  a  French- 
woman, with  the  sweet  face,  delicately  coloured,  not  pale,  of  an 
English  girl.  Her  hair  was  black  like  the  hair  of  a  Parisienne 
her  eyes  preserved  the  deep,  full,  limpid  blue  which  seems  to 
belong  to  English  eyes  ;  her  voice  was  low  and  full  like  her 
father's  ;  her  features  were  as  sharp  and  clear-cut  as  his  ;  the 
grace  of  her  walk,  the  little  quicknesses  of  gesture,  the  delicacy 
of  her  fingers,  were  altogether  French.  No  one  but  a  French- 
woman could  dress  so  beautifully  with  materials  so  cheap  and 
on  an  allowance  so  exiguous. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  young  men  fell  in  love  with  her. 
The  old,  who  are  even  more  ready  to  appreciate  beauty  than 
the  young,  were  of  course  in  love  with  her.  Sir  Charles  made 
her  pretty  compliments,  and  told  her  how  he  had  received  &. 
great  many  most  beautiful  young  ladies  at  his  Mansion  House 
balls,  but  none  so  beautiful  as  herseK.  Even  Mr.  Colliber,  who 
was  believed  to  have  no  eyes  for  anything  but  the  price  lists, 
congratulated  her  father  on  the  girl's  beauty  and  wished  him- 
self forty  years  younger.  The  lads  would  have  been  insensate 
logs  had  they  not  fallen  in  love.  They  were  not  insensate, 
therefore 

Some  girls  would  have  recognised  the  symptoms — Claire  did 
not.  She  never  thought  about  such  things  as  love  at  all.  These 
young  men  had  been  her  companions  all  her  days  ;  they  were 
her  brothers  ;  Will  and  Allen  were  part,  the  greater  part,  of 
her  life  ;  of  course  they  loved  her  as  she  loved  them. 

Her  father  obsei-ved  these  indications  with  discernment. 
Clearly  there  was  something  coming.  He  remembered  the 
race  for  the  orange,  and  smiled.  Which  would  Claire  accept  of 
the  three?  He  expected  that  a  formal  proposal  would  be 
brought  to  himself,  perhaps  through  the  respectable  parents. 
But  he  waited  in  vain.  The  respectable  parents  did  not  appear 
at  all.  Nor  did  the  young  men  speak  to  him.  He  then  re- 
membered that  the  marriage  customs  of  the  English  in  some 
respects  difi'er  from  those  of  France.  Therefore  he  sat  outside, 
so  to  speak,  and  watched. 

He  observed  that  Olinthus  called  twice  a  week,  regularly  ; 
that  he  evidently  wished  this  regularity  to  be  marked  as  mean- 
ing intentions  ;  that  he  always  brought  something,  such  m 
gloves,  fruit,  neckties,  or  flowers  ;  that  he  laid  his  gifts  upor 
the  table  without  a  word  and  presently  departed  after  a  few 
attempts  at  speech  ;  also  that  Claire  gathered  up  the  gifts  with 
n  careless  hand  and  tossed  them  aside  when  he  was  gone. 
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He  perceived,  next,  that  Allen  and  Will  were  rapidly 
approaching  that  stage  at  which  jealousy  begins.  It  was  quite 
customary  for  them  to  meet  at  the  Cottage,  but  now  they 
came  every  night ;  sometimes  they  came  together,  but  often 
separately. 

In  a  beautiful  map  which  Bhows  the  progress  of  the  pilgrim 
of  Love,  there  occurs,  quite  early  in  the  pilgrimage,  VIk  dei 
Fetits  Soins  lying  quite  close  to  the  Terre  d' Admiration.  It  is 
succeeded  by  a  black  and  grisly  district,  horrid  with  woods  and 
dreadful  mountains,  as  they  used  to  say  before  the  taste  for  the 
picturesque  was  awakened  ;  it  is  called  the  Pays  des  Jaloux. 
Now,  all  these  suitors  were  engaged  among  the  gloomy  defiles 
and  black  forests  of  this  unpromising  country.  Tommy  was 
the  first  to  enter  it,  and  the  reason — as  it  seemed  to  him,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  part  of  the  pilgrimage — was  the  fact  that 
Claire  continued  the  old  custom  of  walking  with  Allen  in  the 
forest,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  alone  with  him.  She  had 
done  this  for  many  years,  yet  the  enormity  of  the  thing  never 
occurred  to  Tommy  until  he  began  to  consider  the  young  lady 
as,  in  the  sweet  City  parlance,  his  own  property. 

Tommy  did  not  resolve  upon  pursuing  this  affair  without 
great  consideration.  Before  finally  deciding  upon  paying  his 
addresses  to  Claire,  he  surveyed  womankind  from  China  to 
Peru,  reckoning  from  east  to  west,  or  as  much  of  that  space  as 
he  could  command,  including  tlie  young  ladies  of  Loughton, 
Ohingford,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Chigwell,  Theydon  Bois,  Epping, 
and  even  Leytonstone,  going  to  church  on  Sunday  mornings 
with  no  other  object  than  the  consideration  of  the  other  sex. 
He  stood  in  the  Porch  and  watched  them  coming  out,  seeing 
them  in  this  way  at  their  best,  with  their  nicest  frocks  on  and 
in  their  sweetest  looks.  He  came  to  the  deliberate  conclusion 
that  of  all  the  girls  Claire  was  the  prettiest,  and  the  best 
dressed,  and  the  nicest.  He  then  informed  his  mother  of  his 
design,  not  asking  her  counsel  or  permission,  but  announcing 
his  will,  like  the  great  Bashaw. 

'  Only  a  governess,  my  dear  ? '  she  whispered. 

*  A  beautiful  woman,  mother,  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover  is  the 
equal  of  a  countess.'  He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom  as  he 
uttered  this  magnificent  sentiment,  and  wished  himself  a  duke, 
in  order  to  illustrate  it  the  more  splendidly. 

'  Remember.  Olinthus,  you  are  a  Gallaway.' 

*I  do  not  forget  it,'  he  replied  grandly.  '  A  man  raises  his 
wife  to  his  own  position.  As  a  partner  in  the  Concern,  I 
already  enjoy  a  position,  which  I  shall  confer  upon  my  wife. 
You  may  prepare  the  girls,  mother,  for  the  news.  I  hope  they 
will  like  their  sister-in-law.  Tell  'em,'  he  added,  with  sim- 
plicity, '  if  they  don't  like  her,  they  may  go  and  live  some- 
where else.' 

*You  might  look  higher,  Olinthus.' 
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*I  might,*  he  replied.  *With  manner  and  appearance,  and 
A  paiHnership  in  a  steady  Concern,  one  might  look  anywhere. 
But  I  am  satisfied.  Give  me  Claire.  My  tastes  are  simple. 
Of  course,  as  regards  her  father  some  arrangement  must  be 
come  to.  He  may  come  to  the  house  once  a  week  or  so  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  I  am  in  the  City,  or  on  Sunday  to 
dinner,  or  perhaps  liupper  will  do,  with  a  bit  of  salad  and  the 
cold  beef — all  that  can  be  easily  arranged.' 

'Allen,'  said  Will,  one  morning  in  the  train. 

Allen  changed  colour  because  he  foresaw  that  there  waa 
going  to  be  an  explanation. 

'  How  long,  Allen,  is  this  kind  of  thing  to  go  on  ? ' 

Allen  shook  his  head  helplessly. 

'  I've  been  thinking,  old  man,'  Will  went  on,  *  how  to 
settle  it.  We  can't  afford  to  quarrel,  we  two.  If  Claire  takes 
either  of  us,  she  must  become  the  other  fellow's  sister.    See  1 ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Allen,   'she  must  be  his  sister.' 

*  Very  well,  then.     Now  I've  been  watching  Claire.' 

*  So  have  I,'  said  Allen. 

*  Let  us  compare  notes,  then.  I  say,  for  my  part,  that  she 
does  not  suspect  anything.' 

'  I  don't  think  she  does,'  said  Allen. 

*  But  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  be  told.  Now  Fve  got  a 
plan.  We  might  toss  up  who  should  speak  first  ;  but  it  seems 
hardly  fair  to  leave  such  a  serious  thing  to  chance.  Let  us  both 
write  to  her,  and  let  us  send  the  letters  by  the  same  post.' 

This  was  reasonable.  Neither,  in  this  way,  could  have  the 
least  advantage  over  the  other,  and  Claire  would  learn  the  truth. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Will  a  little  bitterly,  '  you  are  the  cleverer, 
Allen,  and  you  have  been  most  with  her.  She  is  sure  to  take 
yo\i.  But  I  should  like  to  let  her  know — just  to  let  her  know 
— that  I'm  not  such  an  insensible  ass  as  not  to  be  in  love  with 
her.  As  for  that,  I've  been  in  love  with  her— and  so  have  you 
— ever  since  we  were  children  together.  There  is  no  one  else 
in  the  world  that  I  could  be  in  love  with.' 

'  But  suppose  she  won't  have  either  of  us  ? '  said  Allen. 

'  Then  we  shall  go  on  just  the  same  as  now.  Was  there 
ever  in  poetry  a  girl  with  two  lovers  who  would  have  neither  1 ' 

'  Remember,  we  are  only  two  City  clerks.' 

'  That  is  nothing.  We  are  going  to  be  rich  City  merchants. 
I  shall  change  my  name  to  Whittington.  You  shall  be  a  great 
poet  as  well  as  a  great  merchant.' 

'  When,  Will,  when  ? ' 

'  Soon,  old  boy — very  soon ;  while  we  are  young  and  can 
enjoy  things.  Don't  you  feel  sometimes  as  if  there  were  ten 
thousand  things  wanting  to  make  you  quite  happy  ?  Claire,  to 
begin  with  ;  and  then  pictures,  music,  and  books,  and  the  theatre, 
and  danciiig  and  singing,  and  sometunes  travelling  j  but  Claire 
to  begin  with  •  * 
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*  And  without  Claire  ? ' 

Will  was  silent  awhile.     The  light  went  out  of  his  face. 

*  Without  Claire — nothing.  Allen,  don't  you  see  how  she 
has  been  everything  to  us  1  What  should  we  have  been  without 
her  and  her  father  ]  I  tremble,  sometimes,  to  think  what  w© 
have  escaped.' 

*  Can't  we  wait  a  little  ? '  asked  Allen.  '  Everything  is  so 
pleasant.     It  seems  a  pity  to  disturb  pleasant  things.' 

Will  shook  his  head. 

'  No  ;  the  pleasantness  is  disturbed.  You  glared  at  me  after 
<^urch  last  Sunday.     That  kind  of  thing  can't  go  on.' 

'  As  for  that,  you  looked  as  if  you  were  going  to  knock  my 
Aead  off  yesterday  evening.' 

'  I  felt  like  it,'  said  Will. 

They  wrote  their  letters  that  same  day.  First  they  sat 
down  to  the  table  opposite  to  each  other  and  resolutely  took  pen 
and  paper.     Then  they  looked  at  each  other,  thoughtfully. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  say,  Allen  ? '  asked  Will  with 
anxiety. 

*  What  shall  you  say  ? '  he  replied. 

*  If  I  was  a  poet — but  no,  poetry  is  only  for  make-believe. 
Everything  real  is  prose.' 

'They  applied  themselves  with  determination  to  thought. 
Neither  had  any  experience  in  love-letters. 

'Allen,'  said  Will,  throwing  down  his  pen,  'it's  no  use,  I 
can't  write  it.  I  can't  find  words  to  say.  Have  you  written  your 
letter?' 

Allen  shook  his  head.  At  such  a  moment,  when  he  should 
have  found  the  most  glowing  words,  his  brain  was  barren  ;  the 
reason  being  tJiat  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  plain  truth, 
which  was  in  itself  full  of  poetry,  and  wanted  no  more  gilding 
than  the  crown  of  England. 

'The  thing  is  ridiculous,'  cried  Will.  'Look  here  :  we  will 
write  one  letter  and  both  sign  it.'  He  seized  the  pen  again  and 
wrote  without  fine  words  the  simple  truth. 

'  Dearest  Claire,  — We  both  love  you ;  that.y ou  know  already. 
We  both  desire,  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  to  be  your 
husband.  But  you  can  only  grant  that  to  one  of  us,  and  the 
other  must  remain  your  brother.  That  one  will  go  on  loving 
you  as  a  man  loves  his  sister. 

*  Your  lovers, 

'Allen  Engledew, 
*WiLL  Massey.' 

'  There  ! '  said  Will.  '  We  have  told  her  the  truth  in  plain 
words.  It  is  better  than  any  dressing  up.  We  will  post  this  in 
khe  City  to-morrow  morning,  so  that  she  will  have  it  in  the  fore- 
51  con,  and  have  time  to  thinls:  of  her  answer.' 
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*But  neither  of  us,'  said  Allen,  '  must  go  to  the  Cottage 
kill  an  answer  is  received.' 

That  night  Will  passed  in  watchfulness,  because  he  dis- 
trusted the  strength  of  the  fraternal  bond.  Would  the  yearning 
which  had  of  late  possessed  him  so  strongly,  to  take  Claire  in 
hie  arms  and  keep  her  there,  cease,  even  if  she  were  to  choose 
Allen? 

His  rival  slept  soundly  after  thinking  how  the  situation  would 
fall  into  verse,  and  fitting  some  beautiful  thoughts  wliich  could 
be  put  on  paper  when  he  found  time. 

Next  morning  they  met  Tommy  at  the  station.  They 
observed  that  he  was  fidgety  in  manner,  as  if  he  had  something 
to  communicate.  He  generally  went  first  class,  as  a  Partner 
should  ;  but  to-day  he  got  into  a  third-class  carriage  with  them. 

'  I've  got  to  tell  you  fellows  something,'  he  said,  with  a  very 
crimson  blush. 

'  Go  on.  Tommy,'  said  Will  encouragingly.  Neither  of  them 
ever  paid  Tommy  the  deference  due  to  a  Partner. 

'  It's  about  Claire.'  The  other  two  started  and  looked  guilty. 
*  Yes,  about  Claire.  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you,  because  you  go 
to  the  Cottage  so  often  and  seem  to  consider  the  place  your  own 
property,  that  after  to-day  you  will  have  to  wait  till  you  are 
invited.' 

'  Indeed,  Tommy  !     Why  ? ' 

'Because  I've  written  to  Claire — henceforth  Mademoiselle 
PhiUpon  to  everybody  except  myself,  if  you  please.  Remember 
that — I've  written  to  her,  and  the  letter  is  in  my  pocket,  asking 
her — in  fact — to  become  Mrs.  Gallaway.' 

'  Oho  ! '  cried  Will— what  did  they  both  laugh  for  ?— '  And 
the  letter  is  in  your  pocket  ? ' 

'In  my  pocket.  I've  consented  to  waive  the  difference  in 
rank,  and  have  ofi'ered  her — my  hand.'  He  held  it  out,  a  white, 
fat  hand,  with  the  same  expression  upon  it  as  upon  his  face. 
Everybody  knows  this  peculiarity  in  hands.  It  was  a  carefully 
groomed  hand,  too,  with  three  rings.  'My  mother,'  he  went 
on,  '  is  going  to  break  it  to  the  girls,  and  will,  of  course,  call 

upon  CI I  mean  Mademoiselle  Philipon — as  soon  as  she  has 

answered  my  letter.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Tommy,'  said  Allen,  "  you  are  very  good 
and  generous.' 

*  A  Partner  in  such  a  Concern  as  ours  might  look  higher. 
But  never  mind.  I  thought  I'd  tell  you  both,  because  we  are 
old  friends,  and  because,  you  see,  when  a  man's  engaged,  he 
can't  have  other  fellows  hanging  round  his  girl.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Will.  'It  was  very  considerate  of  you  to  tell 
us.  And  now,  Tommy,  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  So 
you  must  know  that  Allen  and  I  have  both  written  to  her  a« 
well,  and  made  precisely  the  same  offer.     We  all  start  fair.' 

*  You've  written,  too  % '     Tommy  turned  very  red. 
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*  We've  ■written,  too.  Claire — no — for  you,  MademoiseDe 
Philipon — will  get  the  offers  of  all  three  at  the  same  time.' 

'I  call  this,'  said   Tommy,    in  a  great  rage,   'confounded 
aharp  practice.' 
'Why?' 

*  Because  you  must  have  known  that  I  meant  business.  Do 
you  think  I  have  been  going  there  tliree  times  a  week  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  father  talk  French  ?  You  must  have 
seen  it.     Anybody  must  have  seen  it.' 

'  If,'  said  Allen,  '  I  had  seen  it,  I  should  only  have  written  oi 
ipoken  sooner.' 

'  Cheer  up,  Tommy,'  said  Will.  'Perhaps  Claire  saw  it,  and 
that  is,  you  know,  the  most  important  point.' 

Tommy  sat  glum  and  sulky — his  friends,  he  felt,  were  not 
afraid  of  his  rivalry — till  the  train  airived  at  Liverpool  Street. 
Then  he  got  down  with  dignity  and  went  straight  to  the  nearest 
pillar  post,  into  which  he  dropped  his  letter. 

He  really  felt  very  much  hurt,  and  seriously  alarmed, 
because  it  never  had  occurred  to  him  that  the  other  two  should 
also  '  mean  business.'  In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  he 
took  heart,  thinking  that  he  was  a  Partner  and  they  were  only 
clerks  ;  also  that  Allen  might  be  a  good-looking  fellow  enough, 
but  he  was  lanky  and  wore  glasses,  and  that  Will  was  certainly 
too  big  a  fellow  to  take  any  girl's  fancy. 

Claire  received  the  letters  when  she  came  home  from  the 
school.  She  read  them,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat  and  her 
lips  to  tremble.  Because  she  felt,  somehow,  as  if  she  loved  two 
of  them  in  exactly  the  same  way.  As  for  the  third,  she  neither 
blushed  nor  trembled  when  she  read  liis  letter.  She  put  it  down 
gently,  however,  and  smiled. 

When  her  father  came  in  from  the  garden,  she  gave  him  the 
letters  without  a  word. 

'  Does  my  daughter  wish  to  leave  her  father,  yet  ? '  he  said. 

She  laid  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  with  a 
tender  love  in  her  eyes. 

*  What  answer  shaU  I  give,  my  dear  ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  don't  know.'     She  blushed  and  hid  her  face  on   hia 
shoulder.     '  I  have  no  answer.' 
'Allen?    W^ill?    Olinthus?' 
She  made  no  reply. 

*  Shall  I  send  an  answer,  Claire  ?     Shall  I  bid  them  wait  ?  * 

*  Oh  !  yes.     Let  them  wait.' 

'  I  mean  for  a  certain  period,  dear.  We  will  give  them  a 
little  time  to  prove  themselves.  Will  is  certain  to  succeed  if  he 
gets  a  chance.  Allen  will  be  a  poet.  Olinthus  will  be  an  alder- 
man.    Let  them  wait.' 

He  saw  two  of  them  and  wrote  to  the  third.  To  Allen  and 
Will  he  said  that  they  were  bidden  by  Claire  to  supper  the  next 
erening,  and  at  the  supper  they  should  have  their  answer.     To 
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Ollnthtia  he  said  that  no  father  could  receive  an  offer  of  this 
kind  without  emotion.  Would  he,  in  person,  receive  Claire's 
reply  ?  If  so,  a  supper  awaited  him  at  nine  o'clock,  after  which 
he  should  learn  her  decision.  Meantime,  let  him  bring  to  the 
■upper,  which  was  to  be  a  banquet  worthy  of  so  great  an  occasion, 
a  heart  of  joy. 

*  A  banquet,  and  a  heart  of  joy.'  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
thought  Tommy,  of  the  reply. 

'I  suppose,  mother,'  he  said,  showing  her  the  letter,  *that 
we  may  consider  the  thing  as  good  as  settled.  After  all,  1 
doubt  whether  I've  done  the  best  for  myself,  eh  ? ' 

'  It's  a  great  honour  for  her,'  said  his  mother.  *  And  I  only 
hope  she  will  show  that  she  feels  it,  and  not  give  herself  airs.' 

'Yet  she  is,  you  know,  really  and  truly,  mother,  a  most 
beautiful  girl.     Isn't  she  now  1 ' 

*  I  am  not  denying  her  good  looka,  Olinthus.  But  my  son 
should  have  got  something  better  than  good  looks.  An  heiress, 
Olinthus,  I  had  hoped  for.' 

He  smiled  and  stroked  his  chin. 

'It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  married  an  heiress. 
Yet,  what  heiress  could  be  half  so  beautiful  as  Claire  ?  In  love, 
mother,'  he  said  grandly,  'we  despise  fortune,  and  think  only 
of  beauty.    Think  of  that  girl  dressed  as  she  ought  to  be.    Oh  i ' 


CHAPTER    XIY. 

THE  BANQUET. 

If  the  young  men  brought  to  the  banquet  the  heart  of  joy  which 
had  been  recommended  they  dissembled.  There  were  no  signs 
of  joy  at  all  among  the  little  group  upon  Hector's  lawn  the  next 
evening,  but  rather  of  constraint  and  embarrassment.  They 
spoke  little,  and  nobody  seemed  to  pay  attention  to  what  was 
said.  M.  Philipon  wore  his  whitest  waistcoat  and  his  finest 
rosebud,  and  received  the  three  young  men  with  the  cordiality 
of  one  who  bestows,  as  well  as  receives,  honour.  He  was, 
however,  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  the  position,  and 
felt  that  he  had  a  serious  speech  to  make,  and  that  it  was  due 
to  his  daughter  that  the  speech  should  be  expressed  in  fitting 
words.  Claire  did  not  appear.  Could  it  be  that  they  were 
going  to  have  the  banquet  without  her  ?  As  for  the  young  men, 
Will  and  Allen  stood  together,  Allen  with  one  hand  on  Will's 
shoulder,  as  if  for  support.  Olinthus  stood  apart  from  the 
others,  wearing  a  smile  of  assurance  which  now  and  then  gave 
place  to  a  look  of  anxiety.  He  was  dressed  with  great  splendour, 
W0Z8  all  his  rings  and  chains,  and  had  the  shiniest  of  hats. 
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Just  when  the  constraint  and  the  silence  became  painful 
there  appeared  in  the  porch  a  little  serving  maid,  with  a  white 
cap  and  a  long  wliite  apron,  very  neat,  and  appropriate  to  the 
cottage. 

*  My  friends,'  cried  the  host,  *  supper  awaits  us.  Permit  me 
to  lead  the  way.' 

He  led  them  into  the  house.  They  found  that  Claire  was 
waiting  them.  She  was  dressed  in  some  sort  of  creamy  white  stufi 
with  a  ribbon  round  her  neck  and  a  white  flower  in  her  black  hair, 
and  she  looked  so  sweet,  so  dainty,  that  Allen  choked,  and  Will 
burned  pale,  and  Olinthus  red.  She  bowed  to  them  without 
offering  her  hand  or  raising  her  eyes  ;  and  then  she  took  her 
father's  arm. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Hector,  '  on  this  occasion  I  lead  my 
daughter  to  the  banquet.'  If  she  had  been  a  duchess  and  he 
the  Regent ;  if  the  cottage  had  been  the  Pajais  Royal ;  if  the 
supper  had  been  of  royal  or  regental  character,  he  could  not 
have  assumed  a  more  courtly  air.  The  young  men  followed  in 
great  awe  and  expectation. 

'My  dear  friends,'  said  their  host,  *  take  your  places;  let 
there  be  no  jealousies  ;  Claire  sits  beside  me.  Olinthus,  you 
are  nearest — take  the  chair  next  to  her.  Allen,  my  pupil,  sit 
on  this  side  of  me.     Will,  take  the  opposite  chair.     So.' 

He  sat  down  and  looked  about  him  with  a  truly  festive 
countenance,  though  the  occasion  was  a  grave  one.  Yet  what- 
ever is  to  come  after  supper,  let  the  joy  which  belongs  to  that 
meal  be  maintained.  The  supper  was  served  on  the  whitest  of 
table  covers  and  in  the  plainest  of  white  china.  It  took  a  great 
number  of  dishes  and  in  the  giver's  eyes  it  was  magnificent. 
Indeed,  at  first,  everybody's  breath  was  taken  away  by  the  mere 
aspect  of  the  spread  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  in  which  it  lay 
imbedded.  No  supper,  however  magnificent,  could  have  mada 
a  more  imposing  appearance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  there  were  five  tiny  lamb  cutlets 
lying  on  a  white  bank  of  mashed  potatoes  ;  there  was  a  dish  of 
new  potatoes,  boiled,  another  of  potatoes  sautes^  another  of 
early  peas,  another  of  asparagus,  another  of  cauliflower  atf 
gratin,  another  of  spinach  served  with  eggs  and  butter.  There 
was  a  dish  of  gooseberry  fool.  There  was  an  immense  bowl  of 
salad,  prepared  by  the  hands  of  Claire  herself,  there  was  bread 
d.  discretion,  and  there  was  a  little  plate  of  cheese.  Everything, 
in  fact,  except  the  cutlets  and  the  cheese  and  the  bread,  had 
come  straight  from  the  garden. 

'  I\Iy  friends,'  said  Hector  joyously,  all  his  embarrassment 
gone  as  he  surveyed  this  royal  supper,  '  this  is  magnificent,  it  is 
superb,  it  makes  the  heart  rejoice' — he  looked  round  the  table 
— '  where,  but  where  is  the  wine  ?  Hein  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  I 
had  f orgr)tten  the  wine-  -aha  !  the  wine  to  make  us  merry. 
Behold   the   b>ttle  ' — he     x)uld   reach   it   from  the  sideboard 
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without  rising  from  his  seat.     *  Aha  !  the  Divine  Bottle  !  the 
glou-glou  of  the  bottle  !  ' 

He  handled  the  bottle  as  lovingly  as  if  it  contained  a  liquid 
more  precious  than  words  can  express.  He  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  held  it  carefully,  so  as  not  to  shake  it,  and  inserted  the 
screw  as  an  angler  sticks  on  his  worm,  as  if  he  loved  the  cork. 
Then  when,  with  a  voluptuous  pop,  the  cork  left  the  bottle,  M. 
Pliilipon  laughed  softly,  and  placed  the  Divine  Bottle  beside 
him,  wagging  his  head  and  forefinger  at  it  as  if  it,  too,  were  a 
boon  companion.  Two  of  the  young  men  knew  the  wine  well. 
They  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  cellar, 
and  they  both  looked  straight  before  them  as  if  fearing  to  meet 
each  other's  eyes.  Only  from  Allen,  who  was  imaginative,  a 
faint  shiver  escaped  with  a  whispered  trembling  of  the  lips  as  if 
caused  by  the  rolling  of  a  few  r's. 

'  Supper,'  said  their  host,  a  spoon  in  one  hand  and  a  fork  in 
the  other,  '  supper,  Hke  all  good  things,  is  a  French  invention. 
I  do  not  boast,  my  friends,  I  merely  state  a  fact.  No  one  knew 
what  supper  could  be  before  the  time  of  the  Regent — the  first 
man  of  modern  times  who  understood  how  to  live.  We  will 
imagine  ourselves — for  this  evening  only — in  the  time  of  the 
Regent  ;  we  will  feast  like  him,  we  will  talk  like  him — that  is, 
at  a  respectful  distance  ;  we  will  dismiss  the  lacqueys  and 
servants ' — he  spoke  as  if  his  one  Httle  maid  was  a  complete 
Btafi" — '  and  we  will  wait  upon  each  other — that  is,  we  will  all 
wait  upon  Claire.  My  dear,  let  me  find  for  you,  among  all  these 
cutlets,  the  sweetest,  the  best  cooked,  the  most  dehcious.^ 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  most  generous  of 
hosts,  had  his  eyes  been  turned  upon  Olinthus  at  this  moment, 
to  escape  the  discovery  that  he  was  counting,  with  a  disappoint- 
ment impossible  to  be  concealed,  the  number  of  cutlets  in  the 
dish.  There  were  five — one  apiece  ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  had  now 
discovered  that  it  was  nothing  but  salad  and  flowers.  And  he 
had  been  invited  to  supper,  and  he  had  been  promised  a  royal 
banquet,  and  he  had  taken  only  a  slender  meal  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  order  to  do  justice  to  that  banquet.  One  lamb 
cutlet — with  salad  !  The  other  two,  however,  were  not  dis- 
appointed :  they  knew  what  to  expect.  To  M.  PhUipon  a  cup 
of  chocolate  was  a  large  early  breakfast ;  a  cubic  inch  of  beef 
stewed  in  a  mess  of  onions,  carrots,  and  potatoes  made  a  midday 
dejeuTier  ;  a  croiUe  au  pot,  with  another  inch  of  beef  and  a  dish 
of  lentils  or  beans,  made  a  substantial  dinner.  This  supper, 
with  its  festive  array  of  dishes,  its  variety  of  vegetables,  and  the 
presence  of  his  guests,  was  to  him  a  veritable  feast  of  Belshazzar. 
They  wondered  not,  but  yet  they  trembled,  because  they  must 
needs  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the  wine. 

Their  host  urged  them  to  superhuman  efforts,  and  con- 
gratulated them  on  their  prowess,  as  if  a  whole  lamb  cutlet 
was  in  itself  a  feast  worthy  of  an  alderman.     The  young  men. 
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stimulated  by  these  exhortations,  went  on  eating  until  there 
was  not  a  stalk  of  asparagus,  or  a  single  potato,  or  a  morsel  of 
cauliflower. 

*  Go  on,  brave  boys,'  cried  their  host,  with  glowing  eyes 
*  The  English  are  as  valiant  at  the  table  as  on  the  field.  They 
are  lusty  feasters.  Allen,  another  potato.  Will,  more  spinach. 
Olinthus,  you  spare  the  cheese.  It  is  good  to  see  these  young 
athletes.  It  is  Achilles,  with  Ajax  and  Diomede — brave 
Diomede  ;  no  doubt  he  greatly  resembled  Olinthus.  It  is  a 
Homeric  banquet,  or — yes,  it  is  the  Centaurs  feasting  after  a 
fight  ;  or,  still  better,  it  is  the  suitors  of  Penelope  feasting  in 
the  Palace  of  Ithaca.  Desist  not ;  eat  as  valiantly  as  Friar  John  ; 
drink  as  deep  as  a  Franciscan  friar.  Allen,  the  bottle  stands  by 
you  ;  let  it  move  on — let  it  trot — let  it  gallop.  Olinthus,  fiU 
up,  fill  up  all  ;  let  us  drink  like  the  good  folk  of  Chinon  ;  let  us 
drink  without  stopping,  except  to  eat.* 

With  these  rollicking  and  Rabelaisian  exhortations  did  M. 
Philipon  stimulate  the  revellers  and  astonish  his  daughter,  who 
saw,  to  her  amazement,  the  bottle  fly  from  hand  to  hand  and 
the  young  men  pour  continually  more  wine  into  their  glasses. 
They  poured  as  little  as  they  could,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
bottle  never  would  get  finished.  When  you  added  water  to  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one,  you  practically  disguised  the  sourness 
of  the  wine,  though  you  made  the  water  thin.  At  last  Allen, 
who  could  bear  the  thing  no  longer,  and  who  trembled  lest 
Tommy  should  say  something  that  would  annoy  their  host — 
indeed  he  was  beginning  to  look  dangerous — poured  out  all  that 
was  left  into  his  tumbler,  and  heroically  drank  it  ofi"  at  a  gulp. 
Claire  looked  in  terror  to  see  some  of  the  signs  of  intoxication. 
The  young  men  might,  if  her  father  went  on  plying  them  with 
strong  drink,  roU  under  the  table,  or  have  to  catch  each  other 
by  the  shoulders  as  she  had  seen  men  do  in  Epping  Forest. 

So  infectious,  in  fact,  was  the  gaiety  assumed  by  their  host 
at  this  imaginary  feast  that  two  of  the  three  guests  were  pre- 
sently quite  carried  away  by  it,  and  laug^^ed  and  talked  as  if 
the  potency  of  the  wine  had  indeed  mounted  to  their  brains 
and  unlocked  their  tongues.  The  gravity  of  the  occasion,  the 
importance  of  the  decision  that  was  immediately  to  be  an- 
nounced to  them,  seemed  forgotten.  Allen,  for  his  part,  bran- 
dished his  glass  in  sympathy  when  his  host  flourished  the 
bottle  over  his  head  and  quoted  the  French  song — 

Je  ne  quitterai  jamais  ma  mye 
Tnndis  qu'elle  fera  glou  glou  : 
Je  ne  quitterai  jamais  ma  mye 
Qu'ille  ne  soit  vuide  de  tout. 

As  if  the  wine  was  of  the  most  rollicking  kind,  and  charged 
with  mirth  and  song  and  revelry.  And  Will  laughed  6^ 
provmgly. 
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Claire  for  her  part,  knowing  why  the  young  men  -were 
bidden  to  the  feast,  and  remembering  what  was  about  to  be 
said  to  them,  and  what  hopes  were  to  be  destroyed  or  post- 
poned that  evening,  felt  pained  at  the  exhibition  of  gaiety,  and 
wondered  how  men  can  be  so  hght  of  heart  and  so  careless  even 
when  their  own  happiness — if  they  are  truthful — is  at  stake. 
Claire  was  not  experienced  in  the  heart  of  male  man,  else  she 
would  have  known  that  the  excitement  of  expectation,  of  sus- 
pense, of  a  deed  done  or  yet  to  do,  is  strangely  akin  to  gaiety. 
When  Oliver  Cromwell  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  King, 
he  fillipped  his  neighbour  with  the  ink.  Not  out  of  frivolous 
light-heartedness,  if  you  please,  but  as  a  relief  to  the  heaviness 
of  his  heart.  These  young  men  at  least  were  profoundly 
anxious,  and  when  Allen  Engledew  brandished  his  glass  like  a 
mad  monk  of  Medmenham,  it  was  because  he  was  unconsciously 
seeking  refuge  from  trouble  in  merriment. 

This  explanation  is  intended  only  for  metaphysicians,  and 
for  the  seekers  after  that  which  cannot  be  found. 

Claire  wondered,  but  she  said  nothing  and  was  silent,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  down  and  anxious  for  the  time  when  she  might 
leave  the  table. 

Olinthus,  it  may  be  observed,  responded  only  partially  and 
with  effort.  He  was  too  hungry  to  laugh,  and,  besides,  he  saw 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  Being  asked  to  drink  vinegar  and  eat 
Balad  when  one  was  raging  with  hunger  seemed  to  h\rt\  like 
going  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  mirth. 

When  there  was  nothing  more  to  eat,  and  even  the  bottle 
was  at  length  happily  empty,  their  entertainer  began  to  wink 
mysteriously  and  to  shake  a  finger  with  a  meaning  wink. 

*  Good  Heaven  ! '  thought  Tommy ;  '  what  is  he  going  to 
give  us  next  ? ' 

But  his  spirits  were  raised  when  he  remembered  that  French 
people  frequently  finish  their  banquets  with  a  gloria  or  chasse 
cafL     '  Brandy,  I  hope,'  he  murmured. 

*  On  this  occasion,'  said  M.  Philipon,  *  which  is  remarkable, 
I  produce  a  bottle  of  remarkable  wine  ;  a  veritable  grand  vin,  a 
Margaux  of  premier  cru.  It  is  as  old  as  Claire,  and  was  enclosed 
in  its  casket  of  glass  the  very  year  in  which  she  was  bom.' 

He  drew  forth,  from  some  secret  recess,  a  small  pint  bottle 
covered  with  dust.     This  he  uncorked  with  immense  ceremony. 

*  Claire,  my  daughter,'  he  said,  his  bright  eyes  softening, 
*  we  have  feasted  and  we  have  laughed  in  your  honour.  Woman 
is  the  giver  of  all  joy  ;  therefore  we  do  well  to  be  joyful  in  her 
honour.  This  day,  my  dear,  you  have  attained  your  majority. 
You  are  of  age,  not  because  you  are  eighteen,  but  because  these 
young  gentlemen  have  become  your  suitors.  We  shall  drink, 
my  best  of  daughters,  to  you  !' 

He  filled  four  glasses,  which  proved  to  he  exactly  the 
measure  of  the  bottle,  and  passed  one  to  each. 
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Then  all  stood  up,  glass  in  hand. 

*  Claire,  my  child  !  * 

*  Claire!' 

They  drained  their  glasses  and  set  them  down  ;  that  is,  thF©a 
of  the  four  men  did.  Tommy  set  his  down  unfinished  with  a 
gasp  and  a  shiver  ;  for,  alas  !  the  vaunted  wine  had  been  kept 
too  long,  and  it  was  even  more  sour  than  its  predecessor. 

Claire  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  smile  of  thanks, 
and  then,  blushing  violently,  rose  from  her  seat. 

'Yes,  child,'  said  her  father,  'I  will  not  say  in  your  pre- 
sence what  I  have  to  say  to  these  young  men  concerning  you. 
Leave  us,  my  dear.' 

He  held  out  both  his  hands,  drew  her  towards  him,  and 
kissed  her  gravely  on  the  forehead.     Then,  still  holding  her — 

'  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  '  before  Claire  goes,  you  may  each  of 
you — yes — her  father  permits  so  much — you  may  kiss  her  hand. 

Tommy,  outraged  by  the  last  glass  of  claret,  thought  this 
permission,  being  of  a  hollow  and  Barmecide  character,  was 
only  a  natural  ending  to  a  banquet  from  which  he  rose  more 
hungry  than  when  he  sat  down— one  lamb  cutlet  and  a  pint  of 
vinegar  !  He  had  no  desire  to  kiss  Claire's  hand  ;  he  wanted 
to  kiss  her  lips  ;  as  for  a  girl's  fingers,  anybody  might  kiss  them 
that  pleased.  Still,  to  refuse  might  be  misunderstood,  and  if 
he  was  expected  to  enjoy  the  privilege,  he  must  pretend.  He 
therefore  hastened  to  be  the  first  to  lift  her  hand,  and  im- 
printed a  kiss  with  as  much  fervour  as  he  could.  Allen,  for  his 
part,  blushing  as  much  as  the  girl  herself,  bent  respectfully 
over  and  touched  the  fingers  with  his  lips,  murmuring  a  few- 
words.  Will  did  not  bend  more  than  was  necessary,  but  he 
looked  at  Claire  while  he  raised  her  hand  ;  and  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  shy  and  troubled  look,  as  she  lifted  her  eyes  for 
a  moment. 

Then  she  was  gone,  and  the  time  was  arrived  for  the  speech 
to  be  made. 

M.  Philipon  invited  his  guests  to  resume  their  chairs  and 
presently  began  : — 

'  Gentlemen,  you  know  why  I  have  called  you  here.  You 
will  appreciate  my  desire  in  proposing  that  before  entering  upon 
the  subject,  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  important,  we  should  all 
feast  together  as  good  friends  and  hons  camarades.'-  Here  Olin- 
thus  dropped  his  eyes  upon  his  plate,  where  yet  lingered  the 
bone  of  the  single  lamb  cutlet.  *  Now,  then,  that  our  hearts 
are  glad  with  old  wino' — nobody  smiled:  on  such  a  subject  a 
smile  might  have  been  misinterpreted — '  we  will  approach  the 
subject  which  is  in  our  minds.' 

'  It  is  the  Engliish  custom,'  he  went  on,  *  in  afiairs  of  the 
heart,  to  addresa  one's  self  first  lo  the  young  lady.  In  France 
we  arrange  these  things  diff'erently,  perhaps  more  simply, 
perhaps  with  the  effect  of  producing  fewer  mistakes.     That  is 
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notliing  ;  T  bow,  gentlemen,  to  the  English  cnstom*— he  saluted 
the  three  with  a  comprehensive  SAveep.  '  You  have  followed 
the  method  adopted  by  your  compatriots.  I  accept  it.  And  I 
thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  and  upon 
my  respectable  family.' 

He  paused  here,  and  sat  down  in  order  that  these  words 
might  produce  their  full  and  desired  effect,  and  they  all  three 
bowed.  Then  he  rose  again,  and  placed  his  left  hand  in  his 
bosom,  behind  his  white  waistcoat,  reserving  his  right  for 
gesture.  But  remark  that  a  well-educated  Frenchman  does  not 
greatly  gesticulate.  A  Frenchman  in  a  rage  or  a  Frenchman 
carried  away  by  the  passion  of  indignation  or  contempt  may 
use  arms  and  hands  in  a  fine  freedom  and  frenzy,  but  not,  if 
you  please,  a  dignified  pere  de  famille  who  is  calmly  discussing 
the  future  of  his  daughter. 

'Gentlemen,'  the  speaker  continued,  'it  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you,  at  the  outset,  that  the  dot  of  my  Claire  is — is — in 
fact — not  worth  mentioning. 

Here  they  all  three  murmured  and  spread  out  their  hands 
and  bowed  and  blushed,  and  Olinthus  made  some  remark  about 
things  being  enough  for  two. 

'I  know,'  the  speaker  went  on,  *the  wonderful  English 
custom  of  marrying  a  wife  without  any  dot  at  all.  Droll 
manner  !  It  is  the  husband  who  finds  the  dot,  in  the  shape  of 
an  insurance  on  his  life.  The  insular  prejudice  against  economy 
is  nowhere  so  strongly  shown.  You  refuse  to  save  anything. 
You  insure.  You  trust  to  your  strong  arms.  It  is  a  valiant 
nation  indeed,  where  the  fathers  give  nothing  to  the  bride,  and 
the  bridegroom  has  nothing,  and  both  are  rich — in  the  future. 
A  brave  people,  truly  !  Yet,  gentlemen,  I  love  the  French 
custom  best,  and  I  would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  my 
Claire  the  dot  which  she  merits.  Then  would  her  husband  be 
truly  rich.  As  for  myself,  you  have  probably  heard  that  the 
events,  known  to  all  the  world,  which  drove  me  from  my  country, 
shut  me  out  from  the  honourable  career  in  wliich  I  should  have 
grown  rich.  I  do  not  accuse  my  fate.  I  am  one  of  the  martyrs 
of  France.  It  is  sweet  and  decorous  for  your  country's  sake  to 
be  a  professeur  of  French  in  an  institution  of  demoiselles.' 

Here  he  paused  again,  and  here  Will  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
begged  him  not  to  let  the  question  of  the  dot  weigh  upon  his 
mind  at  all,  because  they  loved  Claire  without  any  thought  of 
money. 

'  Brave  young  men  ! '  said  her  father.  '  You  would,  perhaps, 
insure.' 

Olinthus  said  that  so  far  as  a  policy  of  a  thousand  might  go 
he  should  be  most  happy  to  meet  M.  Philipon's  views. 

*  Gentlemen,'  M.  Philipon  resumed.  '  the  family  to  which  I 
belong  has  long  been  honourably  connect&l  with  the  commerce 
«»f  my  country.     My  brother  still  controls  the  vast  establish- 
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ment  formerly  directed  by  my  father  and  my  grandfather.  It 
is  a  magasin  de  literiey  a  storehouse  of — eh  ? — of  beddery.  In 
beddery  my  ancestors  have  been  for  three  generations  of  the 
first  force.  Remark,  gentlemen,  that  I  pretend  not  to  illustrious 
birth  and  claim  no  great  ancestors.  We  are  of  the  people — 
like  yourselves.' 

They  nodded  their  heads  gravely.  They  were  not  them- 
selves  in  '  beddery, '  but  two  were  in  silk  and  one  was  in  oil, 
and  there  is  not  much  difference  what  you  are  in,  provided  you 
are  deep  in  it,  up  to  your  neck  in  it ;  with  room  to  plunge 
about  in  it  ;  in  it  *  in  a  large  way.'  It  is  not  everybody  who 
can  speak  of  controlling  a  vast  establishment.  Words  do  not 
convey  the  same  significance  to  all  hearers,  nor  did  the  young 
men  suppose  that  the  vast  establishment  was  but  an  ordinary 
shop. 

'  My  daughter,'  the  Frenchman  went  on,  '  has  received 
from  every  one  of  you,  and  almost  at  the  same  time,  which 
shows  that  you  were  each  anxious  to  be  first  in  the  field  and 
jealous  of  the  others,  an  offer  which  not  only  confers  honour 
upon  her,  but  also  upon  yourselves.  Because,  my  friends,  it 
shows  that  the  young  men  who  have  been  my  pupils  and  friends 
for  so  many  years  are  fully  sensible  to  the  charms  of  a  girl  who 
is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful.  Her  mother  was  an  English- 
woman. When  I  think  of  that  fact  and  remember  her  many 
virtues,  I  would  have  my  daughter,  too,  all  English.  You  are 
young  men,  I  confess,  of  great  worth  and  of  much  promise, 
but,  boys,  which  one  of  you — I  ask — is  yet  worthy  of  my 
ehild?' 

Upon  this  Tommy  remarked,  with  a  little  cough,  that  he 
knew  it  well  and  had  felt  it  ;  but  he  trusted  that,  with  the 
income  which  he  now  hoped  to  make,  having  been  recently 
admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the  Concern,  not  to  speak  of  the 
insurance  he  was  ready  to  effect,  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
could  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  young  lady. 

Allen  said  that  he  desired  humbly  to  acknowledge  his  full 
«8nse  of  his  own  unworthiness. 

Will,  with  a  little  thickness  in  his  speech,  most  certainly  not 
due  to  the  claret,  said  that  nobody  could  be  worthy  of  her,  but 
he  would  do  his  best  for  her,  if And  here  he  stopped. 

Monsieur  Pbilipon  bowed  gravely  to  each. 

'  It  is  well  spoken,'  he  said,  '  and  every  one  according  to  his 
heart.  So  that,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  be  surprised  or  offended 
at  my  reply  on  behalf  of  my  dear  Claire.  You  all  love  her,  I 
suppose.  Then,  gentlemen,  prove  it  by  waiting  and  working 
for  her.  I  give  you  three  years.  You  are  all  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  You  shall  have  Claire's  answer — from  Claire's 
own  lips,  not  from  mine — when  you  are  twenty-four.  I  do  not 
tell  you  to  go  away  and  see  her  no  more  for  that  space  of  time  : 
I  do  not  ask  you  io  desist  from  your  visits,  my  dear  young 
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friencis.  I  could  not  think  of  inflicting  bo  grectt  a  'pain  'ujion 
myself  as  to  see  yon  no  more  all  this  time.-  Whether  yot^  gol 
or  whether  you  stay,  ask  again  in  three  years'  i\yfiQ^  if  iypu'^r^ 
then  in  the  same  mind.  Claire,  meantime,  will  wait.  It  will 
be  well  if  during  this  time  you  do  not — hein  ? — talk  of  love — 
make  eyes  of  sheep.  You  will  very  likely  forget  her.  You  will 
go  away  and  forget  her.  You  are  young!  Youth  is  the  time 
of  hasty  loves  and  quick  forgetting.' 

*  Oh  !  oh  !  '  they  all  protested. 

*  Again,  by  the  time  you  are  twenty-four  you  will  possibly 
be  more  awakened  to  the  blessings  of  a  dot^  and  may  repent  o/ 
an  engagement  with  a  penniless  girl.' 

'  Oh  !  oh  ! '  they  all  protested  again. 

*  You  live,  gentlemen,  in  a  village  where  the  talk  is  of  the 
money  which  has  been  lost ;  you  work  in  a  city  where  the  talk 
is  all  of  the  money  which  may  be  made.  The  atmosphere 
everywhere  is  filled  with  the  perfume  of  bank-notes,  shares, 
bonds,  and  coupons.  You  breathe  this  air — it  is  like  slow 
poison  to  some' — he  looked  at  Allen — ' like  the  keen  mountain 
air,  T?hich  stimulates,  to  others' — he  looked  at  Will — '  and  like 
their  own  native  air  to  others' — he  looked  at  Olinthus,  who 
smiled  and  bowed,  and  felt  that  the  highest  compliment  had 
been  paid  him.  '  So,  gentlemen,  I  have  finished.  In  three 
years  Claire  shall,  if  she  then  pleases,  bestow  her  hand  upon 
one  of  you.  1  hope  that  she  will  give  it  to  the  most  worthy 
among  you.  Gentlemen,' — here  he  became  very  grave — 'if 
during  this  period  you  live  well — as  young  Englishmen  do 
sometimes  live — this  child  will  remain  to  you,  and  become 
more  and  more  to  you  a  goddess  worthy  of  all  worship  and 
reverence.  If  you  live  not  well,  she  will  become  quite  a  com- 
mon woman,  a  wild  flower,  of  no  use  except  to  be  plucked  and 
thrown  away.  Remember  that  the  chevalier  sans  reproche  makes 
the  truest  lover.' 

He  finished  :  he  sat  down  :  he  rested  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  looked  gravely  upon  his  friends.  Dixerat :  he  had 
spoken. 

Will  Massey  made  reply,  simply. 

He  said,  '  We  thank  you,  sir.  Perhaps  we  could  expect  no 
more.  We  are  young  men  with  all  our  w^ork  before  us.  We 
will  respect  your  confidence  in  us,  and  take  no  advantage.^ 

*  No  advantage,'  echoed  Allen. 

*  Three  years  ! '  murmured  Olinthus. 

Then  they  rose,  wished  their  host  good-night,  and  so  out 
into  the  twilight  of  June,  where  the  moon  shone  on  the  Forest, 
turning  greys  and  browns  into  blacks  and  whites,  and  in  the 
soft  air  the  fool/sh  cockchafers  were  buzzing  about  and  getting 
into  people's  whiskers. 

'I  say,  you  fellows,'  said  Tommy,  when  they  were  well  in 
khe  road,   *  what  do  you  think  of  it  1     Impudence,     I    call  it. 
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Nothing  "snort 'of  impudence.     For  what  is  he,  after  all?    A 
' J&Qmiii6h  ^r^noh  liia^ter.     Without  a  rap.' 
'  ■ 'Heldajitjc^'agaiiUt  the  palings,  and  waited  for  a  reply. 

'  What  do  you  say,  Allen  ? '  asked  Will. 

'  Three  years  ! '  Tommy  went  on  grumbling.  *  Three  whole 
years  I  Why,  in  three  years  a  man  might  be  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  Most  likely  he  would  if  he  stayed  on  in  a  hole  like  this, 
which  reeks  of  bankruptcy.     Three  years  ! ' 

'  Why,'  said  Allen  ;  '  three  years  is  not  such  a  very  long 
time.' 

*  As  for  me,'  Tommy  went  on  grumbling ;  *  I  want  to  gc 
away  and  live  as  a  gentleman  should— in  Chambers.  But  if 
you  two  are  going  to  hang  on  here,  and  take  advantage  behind 
my  back ' 

'  We  promised  to  take  no  advantage,'  said  Will  gravely. 

*  Oh  !  yes,  I  know.  You  won't  fall  down  on  your  knees  to 
her.  But  as  for  you,  Will^  you  will  be  in  the  garden  working 
for  her,  making  her  things,  and  Allen  will  be  bringing  her 
books,  and  unless  I  am  to  be  out  of  it  altogether  I  shall  have 
to  stay  here  too.' 

'  Well,  Tommy,'  said  Will,  '  you  can't  expect  us  to  go  away 
just  because  you  want  to  live  in  Chambers.' 

'A  gentleman,'  said  Tommy,  ^ can't  live  here.  It  is  not 
possible.' 

'Allen  and  I  are  only  clerks  yet,'  he  replied.  'Time 
enough,  later  on,  to  consider  the  manners  and  customs  of 
gentlemen.' 

Just  then  Allen  spoiled  what  might  have  been  an  interesting 
discussion  on  the  manners  and  characteristics  of  the  British 
gentleman  by  suddenly  bursting  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Allen  ? '  asked  Will. 

'  Did  you — did  you — '  he  gasped,  at  length — *  did  you  see 
Tommy's  face  when  he  had  eaten  up  his  cutlet  ? ' 

Then  Will  began  to  laugh,  and  Tommy  grew  hot  and  angry. 

'  He  had  had  no  dinner — on  purpose,'  Allen  went  on,  'to 
enable  him  to  eat  more  supper.     Ho  !  Ho  ! ' 

'  I  don't  see  what  you  are  laughing  at,'  said  Tommy.  '  I  call 
it  an  imposition  to  promise  a  supper  and  give  a  man  a  lamb 
cutlet  and  cabbage  with  vinegar  to  drink,  and  to  go  on  all  the 
while  like  a  Tom  Fool  at  a  fair  about  feasting  and  drinking.' 

But  the  other  two  continued  to  laugh 

'  And  as  to  unworthiness,'  Tommy  grumbled,  '  we  read  stuff 
like  that  in  novels.  But,  you  know,  it  is  downright  rubbish. 
That's  not  the  way  that  practical  people — people  in  the  City^ 
look  at  things.  A  good-looking  fellow ' — he  held  out  one 
foot  and  his  eyes  fell  complacently  along  the  leg — '■with  a 
good  position  and  an  income ' — he  hoped  his  friends  would  not 
be  hurt  in  their  feelings  by  this  remark,  but  he  desired  to  assert 
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Ihe  truth,  and  he  certainly  was  a  J  unior  Partner —  *  is  fit  for  any 
girl.     Sentiment  does  not  go  down  in  the  City/ 

*  Never  mind,  Tommy,'  said  Will.  '  I  think,  Allen,  that 
we  were  right  in  having  an  explanation.  It  wasn't  right  of  us 
to  begin  to  be  jealous  and  distrustful  of  each  other  ;  and  we 
ought  not  to  have  expected  M.  Philipon  to  decide  for  any  of 
us.  Why,  Jacob  served  seven  years,  and  seven  years  more, 
for  Rachel.     Can  we  not  serve  three  for  the  chance  of  Claire  ? ' 

*  And  •we  are  twenty-one,  Will.  And  Jacob,  if  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  was  seventy- eight  when  he  began  to  serve  for 
Rachel.' 

*  Here's  more  rubbish,'  said  Tommy  ;  but  whether  he  was 
thinking  of  Rachel  or  Claire,  of  Jacob  the  Patriarch,  or  of  Will 
4he  Youthful,  did  not  appear. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
bivek's  legacy. 

Who  would  have  thought,  when  Biver  began  to  take  the 
brandy-bottle  to  bed  with  him,  that  the  whole  future  of  two 
English  lads  would  have  been  afi"ected  by  so  simple  an  act,  so 
common,  too,  in  thirsty  chmes  ?  Such  a  natural  accompani- 
ment to  so  many  colonial  careers  ! 

When  Biver  went  out  to  Shanghai  as  representative  to  the 
House  of  Brimage  and  Waring,  he  was  not  a  thirsty  young  man 
at  all ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  young  man  who  held  strong 
moral  objections  to  thirstiness  except  at  tea-time,  and  was 
great  in  commonplace  about  the  ruin  caused  by  drink.  He  was, 
in  short,  one  of  those  young  men  who  regard  speech  as  merely 
a  vehicle  for  the  commonplace,  and  the  brain  as  devised  merely 
for  learning  the  commonplace.  There  are  a  good  many  such 
young  men,  not  only  in  the  Citj'  but  outside  it.  It  was  partly 
because  Biver  was  so  good  at  commonplace,  both  commercial 
and  moral,  that  he  was  sent  out.  Yet,  sad  to  say,  in  five  or  six 
years  Biver  had  actually  arrived  at  taking  the  brandy-bottle  to 
bed  with  him,  and  the  meal  called  tea  existed  for  him  ao 
longer. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  mattered  very  little 
so  long  as  Biver  went  to  bed  drunk  and  got  up  sober  ;  a  man 
may  go  on  so  for  a  great  many  years  ;  but  when  Biver  began  to 
go  to  bed  drunk,  and  to  get  up  drunk,  and  to  be  drunk  all  day 
long,  he  entered  upon  a  path  which  quickly  leads  to  deteriora- 
tion of  the  finer  instincts  of  business. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  was  that  Biver  did  at  last  ;  it 
was  something  which  not  only  broke  the  camel's  back,  but  made 
fche  cup  run  over,  and,  at  the  same  time,  put  all  the  fat  in  the 
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fire  I  believe  he  sat  down  and  began  to  buy  right  and  left  all 
the  silk  in  the  market  at  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  above  its 
possible  selling  value,  just  as  if  he  had  been  representing  the 
Government  of  England  instead  of  a  mercantile  firm.  This 
magnificence  was  stopped  by  telegraph  before  he  had  lost  many 
millions,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  power  to  do  any  more 
harm  to  the  Firm.  Biver  was  ordered  home  ;  he  hugged  hia 
brandy  bottle  and  went  on  board  the  next  mail.  But  he  had 
either  overrated  his  own  strength  or  underrated  the  strength  of 
the  brandy,  and  when  the  ship  was  still  in  the  Narrow  Seas  he 
had  to  be  dropped  overboard,  while  the  passengers  stood  in  a 
semi- circle  and  the  captain  read  the  service,  and  the  youngest 
steward  cried  aloud,  using  one  of  the  ship's  napkins  for  a  hand- 
kerchief, not  because  he  loved  and  lamented  the  deceased  at  all, 
but  because  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  the  handiwork  of 
Death  the  Conqueror. 

This  is  the  tragical  history  of  Biver,  and,  indeed,  of  many  a 
gallant  youth  who  seeks  his  fortune  abroad. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  Brimage  and  Waring  wanted  a 
new  representative  in  Shanghai. 

The  partners  considered  their  office  and  its  occupants,  and 
their  eyes  fell  upon  the  two  lads.  They  were  both  of  good 
character  ;  they  both  knew  two  modern  languages  ;  they  were 
handsome  young  men,  of  good  bearing  and  good  address,  pre- 
sentable anywhere.  It  does  a  house  good  to  be  represented 
abroad  by  young  gentlemen  of  pleasing  manners. 

But  they  only  wanted  one,  and  they  hesitated  which  to  take. 
For  th^  appointment,  though  it  led  to  such  risks  as  that  which 
proved  fatal  to  Biver  the  bibulous,  was  great  promotion  ;  a 
handsome  salary  was  attached  to  the  post  ;  there  was  no  telling 
what  might  not  follow — even  partnerships  had  followed — for 
successfully  representing  the  house  in  Shanghai. 

The  partners  finally  decided  on  Allen.  He  was  intelligent, 
though  perhaps,  they  thought,  knowing  nothing  about  the 
poetry,  not  so  intelligent  as  the  other  lad  ;  he  could  be  safely 
trusted  to  carry  out  instructions  with  discretion,  which  means, 
in  commercial  matters,  with  alacrity  in  perceiving  when  dis- 
obedience is  best.  Moreover,  which  finally  decided  them,  he 
was  the  son  of  an  old  servant  of  the  House  whose  unmerited 
disasters  and  tragic  ending  had  not  yet  been  quite  forgotten. 

They  sent  for  Allen  :  they  communicated  with  great  solem- 
nity  the  decision  they  had  arrived  at  ;  the  senior  partner  even 
began  an  exhortation  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  position, 
when,  to  everybody's  astonishment,  the  young  man,  who  had 
been  blushing  painfully,  interrupted  him  with  the  astounding 
information  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  offer. 

'  Are  you  afraid  to  go  ? '  asked  the  senior  partner  bluntly. 
'  Are  you   unable  to  leave  your   mother   alone  ? '  asked  a 
junior  partner  kip.dly. 
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•Are  you  anxious  about  the  duties  ? '  asked  another. 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  Allen,  holding  his  head  very  erect,  *I  am 
not  afraid  to  go,  and  my  mother  will  be  very  angry  and  dis- 
appointed with  me,  at  least  I  fear  so,  because  I  refuse  the 
honour  of  this  post.     But  I  cannot  go.' 

*  You  have  perhaps  formed  ties  ;  yet  you  are  young,'  said 
the  senior. 

'  Come,  Engledew,'  said  the  other,  '  we  would  gladly  be- 
friend your  father's  son  ;  we  have  offered  the  place  to  you 
because  we  would  help  you  if  we  could.  Do  not  trifle  with 
your  fortune.' 

'  I  cannot  go,  sir,  thank  you.* 

*  We  give  you  till  to-morrow.  Go  home  at  once  ;  consult 
your  mother.  Such  a  chance  may  never  happen  to  you  again. 
Go  now,  and  meet  us  here  to-morrow  at  noon.' 

Allen  retired.  He  went  home  and  told  his  mother  of  the 
offer  which  had  been  made  him.  The  widow  clasped  her  hands 
and  began  to  shed  tears  of  joy. 

'  I  must  lose  you,  Allen,'  she  said  ;  '  but  that  is  nothing,  for 
your  foot  is  on  the  ladder  at  last,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
climb.  My  dear  boy  you  will  retrieve  the  name  ;  you  will  wipe 
out  your  poor  father's  disgrace.' 

*  Mother,'  said  her  son,  *  that  is  already  retrieved  ;  it  was 
never  lost.  Not  a  man  who  knew  my  father  but  knows  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  partner's  evil  practices.  You  wish 
me  to  wipe  out  a  disgrace  which  never  took  place.  What  has 
been  done  cannot  be  undone  ;  let  us  cease  to  make  it  worse  by 
supposing  the  worst.' 

'  But  he  was  bankrupt,  Allen,  and  he  committed ' 

'  I  know,  I  know.  Yet  there  was  no  disgrace.  Mother,  I 
have  my  own  name  to  think  of,  more  even  than  the  honourable 
name  of  my  father.     I  must  think  of  that  first.' 

*  Surely,  Allen,  surely.'  She  began  to  tremble,  because  her 
son  looked  so  determined.  What  did  he  mean  ?  What  was  he 
going  to  say?  *  Your  success  will  be  your  own,  my  son  ;  and 
yet— oh  ! — doubt  not  that  your  dead  father  will  rejoice  in  it.' 

'  Yes,  mother,  if  I  succeed.  But  if  I  do,  it  will  not  be  '— 
he  laid  his  hand  on  hers  and  looked  her  in  the  face — *  it  will 
not  be  in  the  City.' 

'  Not  in  the  City  ? '  She  knew  of  no  success  possible  out  of 
the  City.     What  did  he  mean  ? 

*  No,  mother,  the  time  has  come — it  has  been  coming  a  long 
time — when  I  can  go  to  the  City  no  more.  The  work  has  long 
been  intolerable  to  me.' 

'  Oh !  Allen,  you  mean  that  you  are  glad  to  go  to  China.' 
But  she  knew  very  well  that  he  meant  nothing  of  the  sort. 
*You  mean  that  you  are  rejoiced  to  have  a  change.  Well, 
dear,  boys  are  so.     If  you  are  pleased,  I  am  pleased.' 

'  I  mean,  mother,  that  I  am  going  to  give  up  my  post  at 
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Brimage  and  Waring's  and  that  I  shall  try  another  line  of  lif« 
altogether.     I  shall  try  to  live  by  literature.' 

She  only  understood  one  way  in  which  money  could  be 
made.  There  were  doctors  and  clergymen,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  make  any  money.     The  City  was  the  only  place. 

'  Letters  ?  You  mean  by  writing  things  %  But  you  can'i 
make  your  fortune  by  writing.' 

'  Mother,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  make  a  fortune.  I  am 
going  to  live  simply.  I  shall  probably  always  be  a  poor  man. 
But  I  shall  try  to  make  a  name — and — and  to  do  good  work.' 
His  voice  trembled  a  little,  because  this  kind  of  work  seemed 
to  him  so  sacred  a  thing— which  it  undoubtedly  is. 

'  A  name — without  money  ?  Allen,  you  are  mad.  Oh  ! 
your  head  is  turned  with  your  book-reading  and  your  writing. 
Allen  !  Allen  !     I  implore  you.     I  will  go  on  my  knees  to  you.' 

'  Mother  ! ' 

'  Yes,  Allen,  if  you  will  only  give  up  this  wild  design.'  She 
wept,  she  implored ;  but  he  was  obstinate.  *  You  are  mad — 
you  are  mad,'  she  repeated.     '  You  will  only  starve  in  such  a  life.' 

•  I  shall  not  starve,  mother,'  he  said  gently,  '  and  you  have 
enough  for  your  own  wants.  I  shall  go  to  London  and  make, 
somehow,  enough  for  my  own.  Only  do  not  send  me  away  in 
anger.' 

If  he  had  left  her  that  night,  she  would  certainly  have  sent 
him  away  in  anger  and  bitterness.  What  was  literature  in  her 
eyes  ?  What  was  anything  compared  to  the  City  ?  And  her  boy 
had  the  fairest  prospects,  and  he  was  going  to  throw  all  away — 
the  dream  of  twenty  years,  that  he  would  '  retrieve '  his  father's 
nam.e,  and  be  respected  in  the  City,  was  suddenly  shattered. 

In  the  morning  Allen  again  presented  himself  before  the 
partners.  His  resolution  was  unshaken.  He  declined  the 
China  appointment  and  resigned  his  situation  in  the  house. 

'  May  we  ask,'  said  the  senior  partner,  *  if  you  will  give  us 
any  reason — what  you  intend  to  do  ? ' 

'I  am  going  to  follow  literature,'  he  replied,  with  the 
deepest  blush  possible. 

The  senior  partner  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  said  no 
more.  His  time  was  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  upon  a  fool — a 
mere  fool.  One  of  the  juniors  asked  him  if  he  knew — if  he 
had  considered — the  kind  of  life  he  was  about  to  choose. 

Allen  said  that  he  supposed  it  would  be  a  life  of  poverty  and, 
perhaps,  hardship.     But  ther^  would  be  compensations. 

'  What  compensations  are  there  ? '  asked  the  partner,  who 
belonged  to  three  good  clubs,  lived  in  the  Cromwell  Road,  dined 
every  day  like  Dives,  and  saw  a  doctor  twice  a  week,  in  order  to 
keep  himseK  and  his  digestion  in  good  order.  *  What  possible 
compensations  are  there  for  poverty  and  hardship  ? ' 

'  Art,'  said  Allen  proudly,  '  compensates  for  everything.' 
*  Good  morning,  young  man,'  said  the  partner. 
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In  this  way  did  Allen  leave  Brimage  and  Waring's,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  the  City. 

Then  they  sent  for  Will,  and  made  him  the  same  offer. 

He  accepted  with  an  eagerness  which  contrasted  favourably 
with  Allen's  hesitation. 

'  You  are  not  afraid  to  go  ? '  asked  the  senior.  *  There  are 
always  dangers  in  foreign  countries.' 

'  To  get  promotion,  sir,'  said  Will,  *  I  would  cheerfully  go 
to  the  Gold  Coast.' 

'  Good.  You  shall  have  promotion.  If  you  do  well  you 
shall  have  more  promotion.  But  remember  Biver  ;  we  must 
have  no  more  drunkards.' 

*  I  shall  not  drink,  sir.' 

*  That  is  also  good.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  loo  and  baccarat  and  other  games  of  chance  going  on  out 
there.     We  must  have  no  gamblers.' 

*  I  s^all  not  gamble,  sir. ' 

Then  they  went  on  to  give  him  instructions.  He  was  t* 
start  at  once — that  very  week,  if  possible  ;  he  was  to  follow 
certain  lines  laid  down  for  his  guidance  :  on  occasion  he  was  to 
act  for  himself.  This  independent  action  would  determine  his 
future. 

'  We  can  trust  you,  I  think,'  said  the  senior  partner,  watch- 
ing the  young  man's  resolute  look  and  quick  intelligence.  '  Go 
now.  Your  outfit  will  be  given  you  and  your  passage,  of 
course.     Go  and  begin  your  preparations.' 

*  So,  young  man,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  you  are  going  to  China, 
I  hear.  Money  has  been  made  in  China  before  now,  and  lost. 
There  have  been  several  most  interesting  failures  connected 
with  the  China  trade.' 

'  You  are  wrong,    Massey,'    said  Mr.    Colliber  solemnly. 

*  You  are  wrong  ;  you  should  stay  where  the  money  is.  Never 
go  away  from  the  money.' 

'  And  young  Engledew,  his  mother  tells  me,'  continued  Sir 
Charles,  '  has  positively  given  up  his  place  at  Brimage  and 
Waring's,  and  means  to  become  a  common  writing  person — a 
writing  person  ;  sad  !  sad  ! ' 

'  Deplorable,'  murmured  Mr.  Skantlebury. 

'  He  will  not  listen  to  reason.  His  mother,  who  has  been 
to  me  about  it,  is  broken-hearted.  Pitiable,  indeed,'  said  Sir 
Charles.  ^A  common  writing  person!  After  enjoying  our 
society  and  actually  possessing  the  privilege  of  knowing  a  man 
of  your  colossal  fail  are,  Colliber.     Wonderful ! ' 

'  The  boy  is  a  fool,'  said  Colliber  ;  '  let  him  go.' 

'We  shall  lose  all  our  young  men  at  once,'  said  Sir  Charles. 

*  That  will  be  a  blow.  Young  Gallaway  finds  that  he  must  live 
nearer  his  office,  in  order  to  push  the  business.  There  is  a  lad 
for  you — a  freeman  of  the  city,  member  of  a  Livery,  and  en 
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ambitious  heart!  Massey,  hold  Olinthus  Gallaway  up  as  a 
bright  example  and  pattern.  He  will  be  Lord  Mayor  yet — he 
will — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  A  noble  young  man,  indeed  !  But,  my 
Criends,  I  fear  we  shall  not  ourselves  live  to  see  his  bankruptcy.' 

Yes,  the  evening  of  the  banquet  was  almost  the  last  that 
they  were  to  spend  together  at  the  Cottage.  The  last  was  the 
night  before  Will  went  away.  Allen  was  to  go  too,  and  they 
were  all  three  sad  and  silent. 

*  Let  ua  go,'  Will  said,   '  into  the  Forest.' 

*  They  walked,  the  three — Claire  between  the  two  young 
men — along  the  well-known  broad  way  of  grass,  between  the 
trees  ;  they  passed  the  amphitheatre  where  they  had  played  so 
many  games  together  and  held  so  many  talks  ;  their  silent  foot- 
steps led  them  into  the  leafy  lanes  where  the  evening  sunlight 
coloured  the  green  branches  above  them  and  the  grey  trunks 
and  the  underwood,  and  made  them  all  glorious  ;  they  came  to 
the  place  where  the  old  fallen  tree  lay  on  the  ground.  And 
there  Claire  sat  down  and  fell  a-weeping  because  both  her 
friends  were  going  to  leave  her. 

'Allen,'  said  Will,  *you  are  going  away  too.  Say  some- 
thing to  Claire.' 

'No,  Will,'  Allen  replied,  'what  I  have  to  say  is  to  you. 
But  I  want  Claire  to  hear  it.'  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  went  on  with  a  firm  voice.  '  I  have  this  to  say.  Will  : 
You  are  going  away  for  a  long  while,  it  may  be  more  than  three 
years  ;  it  may  be  four  or  five  before  you  come  back.  Claire 
knows  that  we  both  love  her  ;  and  that  we  shall  always  love 
her — all  our  lives.  But  I  shall  never  ask  her  to  choose  between 
us,  till  the  day  when  we  can  stand  together  before  her  as  we  do 
now,  and  say  again  what  we  have  already  said.' 

'  Thanks,  Allen.'  Will  held  out  his  hand,  but  he  said  no  more. 

*  You  are  too  good  to  me,'  said  Claire  ;  '  you  think  too 
much  of  me.     I  am  only  a  girl ' 

'  Only  a  girl  I '  Allen  repeated. 

'  And  you  are  men — strong  men.  How  could  I  ever  choose 
between  you  %  You  have  always  been  in  my  heart — both  of 
you — from  the  beginning.  You  are  always  in  my  thoughts — 
together.  And  this  is  our  last  evening.  Will — dear  Will. 
.  ,  .  .'  She  laid  her  hand  in  his.  He  stooped  and  kissed 
it,  and  turned  av/ay  his  head.  '  How  can  we  live  without  you  ? 
Write  to  my  father — and  to  me — and  tell  us  all  that  you  do. 
Allen  will  sometimes  come  to  see  me.  You  will  rejoice  when 
he  succeeds,  will  you  not,  Will  ?  And  oh  !  you  must  not  let  any 
thought  of  me  bring  a  shadow  between  you.    Promise  me  that.' 

They  took  hands,  but  neither  spoke. 

'  Now  I  can  do  notliing,'  she  said,  'nothing  at  all  but  wait 
and  hope  and  pray.  Come,  now,  and  comfort  my  father,  who 
will  have  nobody  to  talk  to  except  myself.  I  think  we  sliall 
talk  about  nothing  at  all,  every  evening,  except  you  two.' 
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CHAPTER    1. 

THE   EMANCIPATION   OP   HECTOB. 

Threb  yeaffs  is  a  pretty  fair  slice,  a  large  helping,  out  of  the 
short  span  of  earthly  life.  Why,  it  covers  the  whole  of  an 
undergraduate's  career  ;  it  converts  the  newly-entered  maiden 
of  Newnham,  the  fresh-girl,  into  a  high  wrangler,  at  mention  of 
whose  name  the  Senior  Moderator  raises  his  cap,  and  the  under- 
graduates in  the  gallery  shout.  In  three  years  Jack  may  become 
famous,  and  Jill  may  go  through  all  the  soft  emotions  which 
belong  to  love  and  courtship  and  a  trousseau  and  a  wedding-ring, 
and  from  a  girl  become  a  matron  and  a  mother.  There  is  not 
the  quietest  village  in  the  most  secluded  part  of  England  which 
does  not  see  changes  in  three  years.  Even  the  last  century, 
which  seems  to  us  so  steadfast  and  so  unchanging,  had  its  freaks 
&nd  its  frolics,  and  could  not  be  trusted  for  three  years  together. 

As  for  the  village,  things  were  at  first  dreadful  for  flatness. 
All  the  lads  gone  away — Will  to  Shanghai,  Allen  to  London, 
Olinthus  to  the  glory  of  Chambers.  The  weariness  which  fell 
upon  Claire  could  be  felt  ;  it  was  like  Egyptian  darkness  or  a 
London  fog,  a  weariness  which  could  not  be  shaken  off.  In  the 
morning  the  girl  looked  at  her  father  with  eyes  which  confessed 
the  tedium  of  the  day  ;  in  the  evening  they  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  kind  of  wonder  that  it  had  been  got  through. 

'  Is  it  possible,'  asked  Claire,  '  that  Will  should  have  gone  to 
China  and  Allen  to  London  1 ' 

'  All  the  young  men  of  this  country  go  to  China  or  to 
London,'  said  Hector,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  made  a  new 
epigram,  and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  remembered. 

'  And  the  girls  all  wait  at  home,  I  suppose  ? '  said  Claire  with 
a  sigh. 

'The  statue  of  Patience,  my  daughter,'  replied  her  father, 
*  has  her  lips  closed,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
and  one  forefinger  raised.  She  does  not  talk,  she  does  not 
grumble  ;  she  waits.' 

*  And  we,  too,  wait,  do  we  xiot  ?  '  said  Claire.  *  W©  wait  foi 
the  boys  to  succeed.* 
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*We  wait  for  more,'  replied  the  man  of  Revolutions,  *  than 
the  success  of  a  boy  ;  we  wait,  my  child,  for  the  Leader  of  the 
People.' 

Nothing  could  persuade  Claire  that  Allen  was  ever  going  to 
be  a  Leader  of  the  People,  but  yet  she  waited  for  great  things. 
Allen  was  to  become  a  great  poet  ;  Will,  whatever  he  could  in 
the  way  of  greatness.  Somehow,  the  two  boys,  she  was  perfectly 
certain,  would  achieve  distinction. 

If  you  come  to  consider,  it  is  really  a  very  bold  thing  to  pat 
a  boy  on  the  back  and  bid  him  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
achieve  greatness  ;  it  is  so  bold  as  to  seem  in  the  eyes  of  a  native 
village  presumptuous.  Shall  little  Billy  become  Billy  the  Great? 
Ridiculous  !  Why,  what  is  his  father  ?  Who  was  his  mother  ? 
Did  not  his  grandfather  keep  a  draper's  shop  ?  Billy  presume 
to  entertain  ambition  ?  As  for  the  lad,  aspiring  Billy,  whether 
he  succeed  or  whether  he  fail,  it  is  a  magnificent  thing  to  have 
even  attempted,  and  nothing  better  could  have  happened  for 
the  boy.  And  as  for  the  nation,  everybody  must  admit  that  it 
is  a  highly  important  thing  for  the  nation  to  get  great  men, 
wherever  they  come  from.  At  the  present  juncture,  for  instance, 
when  most  greatnesses  seem  courtesy  titles,  or  Brummagem 
assumptions,  we  really  do  want  two  or  three  more  great  men 
badly. 

Could  we  not  have  a  School  for  Great  Men,  just  as  they  used 
to  have  a  School  of  Prophets  ?  They  would  teach  on  a  large 
scale  exactly  what  Hector  taught  the  two  boys  on  a  small,  but 
with  the  addition  of  eloquence.  They  would  be  taught  to  speak  ; 
they  would  be  taught  to  study  mankind  at  first  hand  and  not 
by  reports  and  journals  ;  they  would  be  taught  to  write,  to 
reason,  to  investigate  ;  above  all,  they  would  be  taught  that 
remarkable  history,  the  history  of  Progress  ;  and  in  this  way 
they  would  learn  what  mankind  have  already  got  and  what  they 
still  want.  Think  of  the  interest  with  which  we  should  regard 
the  appearance  of  each  newly-finished  pupil  !  With  what 
expectations  should  we  gaze  upon  him  as  he  stepped  majestically 
from  the  portals  of  the  College,  turned  out  complete,  fully 
equipped,  great  enough  for  anytliing  !  Of  course  he  would 
begin  by  being  presented  at  Court,  and  wherever  he  appeared 
the  people  would  crowd  to  look  upon  him  and  to  hooray.  In 
fact,  he  would  occupy  exactly  the  place  of  a  young  king,  but 
with  more  power  than  ever  young  king  possessed.  Of  course, 
too,  he  would  begin  by  being  created  Duke  :  that  is  the  least 
you  can  do  for  a  great  man  ;  but  if  he  should  happen  not  to 
fulfil  his  promise,  he  would  be  gradually  lowered  in  rank  until 
he  reached  plain  Mister,  after  which  he  would  be  invited  to  take 
his  seat  on  the  back  benches  and  be  quiet  for  the  future. 

Let  us  found  such  a  School. 

They  waited,  this  pair,  for  events  which  certainly  could  not 
occvir    for  aome  time  :    yet  greatness  may  be  foreahad.^wed. 
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*  Allen  may  not,'  said  Claire,    *  step  into  the  first  rank  all  at 
once.' 

*  Before  the  b^ton,'  said  her  father,  '  comes  the  tambour.' 

*  And  Will  ? '  Claire  asked.     '  What  is  Will  to  do  ? ' 

'  He  will  become  rich,'  said  her  father.  '  He  will  become, 
like  so  many  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  enormously  rich.' 

Daily  work,  especially  school  work,  keeps  the  thoughts  from 
dwelling  too  much  on  hopes  and  aspirations.  They  are  not  wise 
because  they  lead  one  to  expect  too  much,  and  to  cause  dis- 
appointment where  one  ought  to  rejoice.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  be  a  Fielding,  but  it  is  possible  for  many  to 
rival  lesser  artists  in  the  same  walk.  And  then — in  nine  months 
after  the  boys  went  away — an  event  happened — a  stupendous 
event.  Not  the  kind  of  event  which  they  were  looking  for  or 
hoping.  It  was  not  connected  with  the  boys.  It  was  so  great 
an  event  that  it  transformed  Hector  in  the  eyes  of  the  residents 
from  a  little  French  schoolmaster  of  no  account  whatever  into  a 
person  whose  opinions  were  extremely  valuable.  More  than 
that,  Claire  herself,  hitherto  of  no  more  account  than  her  father, 
and  less  in  the  eyes  of  some,  although  she  was  pretty,  and  there- 
fore dangerous,  became  a  young  lady  of  great  importance.  Those 
who  before  this  event  downcried  her  beauty  and  whispered 
spiteful  things,  especially  Olinthus's  sisters,  now  became  her 
most  enthusiastic  admirers.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  Hector 
Philipon  re-wrote  and  published  his  long-lost  poems.  No,  mj 
friend.  First  of  all  those  poems  were  hopelessly  lost — even  the 
poet  had  forgotten  them.  Secondly,  in  a  suburban  village, 
whose  residents  are  composed  entirely  of  City  people,  a  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  is  not  to  be  established  by  a  volume  of  poems  : 
nay,  not  by  a  waggon-load  of  original  literature.  Think  you 
that  the  good  people  of  Edmonton  ever  troubled  their  heads 
about  the  opinions  and  habits  of  Charles  Lamb  ?  Shakespeare 
would  doubtless  have  been  esteemed  on  account  of  his  great 
practical  knowledge.  Besides,  he  made  money.  There  is  only 
one  way  by  which  among  these  people  a  man  arrives  at  greatness 
— he  must  have  made  money,  or  he  must  have  lost  money.  We 
have  heard  that  Hector  liad  an  elder  brother  interested  in  beds. 
This  brother  accumulated,  in  the  thrifty  French  fashion,  a 
pretty  considerable  fortune.  He  was  a  widower,  and  childless  ; 
and  one  day,  greatly  to  his  own  surprise,  for  he  was  as  yet  on  the 
sunny  side  of  sixty,  he  had  to  stay  in  his  own  bed,  and  presently 
found  liimself  compelled  to  retire  from  business,  and  change  his 
residence  for  P^re  La  Chaise.  Hector  knew  nothing  of  this 
event  until  he  one  morning  received  a  great  letter,  on  blue 
paper,  which  had  been  blotted  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
viz.  by  the  use  of  powder.  It  was  from  a  notary.  It  informed 
him  of  this  lamentable  event,  and  requested  him  to  repair  to 
Paris  as  soon  as  might  be  convenient,  with  a  view  to  taking  over 
^he  inheritance. 
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'  He  is  dead  ! '  Hector  wiped  the  tributary  tear.  *  ClaTre, 
the  good  brother  is  dead.  You  have  lost  your  uncle,  whom  you 
have  never  seen.  He  would  have  loved  you,  my  child.  Tho 
good  brother  !  But  for  him  my  poems  would  never  have  seen 
the  light.  And  he  is  dead  !  In  France  we  have  but  one  brother. 
In  this  country  most  men  have  many.  Where  there  are  but 
two,  they  love  each  other.  He  printed  my  poems  for  me. 
When  I  fled  the  country  he  sent  me  money.  Long  ago  he 
would  have  me  return  ;  but  I  was  married.  I  was  peie  de  famille : 
besides,  what  could  I  do  in  France  ?  I  was  too  old  for  the  law. 
I  remained.  It  is  ten  years  since  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  wished 
to  embrace  me,  and  that  whenever  the  vast  interests  of  his 
magasin  allowed,  he  would  brave  the  perils  of  the  voyage  and 
come  to  see  me.  I  expected  him  from  year  to  year.  He  did 
not  come.  But  the  intention,  my  daughter,  remains.  Ce  pauvre 
Achille.  He  had  not  ideas  ;  he  was  not  a  Republican  ;  he  loved 
not  the  people !  Even  he  was  bourgeois — Monsieur  Prud'homme 
— but  of  a  good  heart.  Ah  !  yes,  of  a  good  heart.  And  he  is 
dead.' 

He  remembered  that  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Paris  without 
delay.  The  prospect  of  seeing  Paris  once  more  greatly  excited 
him.  Should  he  go  in  disguise  ?  No  :  thirty  years  had  disguised 
him  sufficiently.  Besides,  the  Empire  was  succeeded  by  a 
Republic.  Should  he  take  a  false  name  1  No  :  the  mouchards 
are  dispersed,  and  Cayenne  receives  no  longer  the  deportes.  He 
would  go  boldly  under  his  own  name.  Once  more  he  would 
stand  in  the  streets  of  Paris — Philipon  of  the  Barricades. 

He  started  the  same  evening.  No  official  notice,  no  recog- 
nition at  all,  was  taken  of  his  return  ;  in  fact,  he  felt  hurt  at  the 
neglect.  After  so  many  years  of  exile,  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
one  might  have  expected  something. 

He  was  detained  in  Paris  three  weeks.  When  he  returned 
he  informed  his  daughter,  without  exultation,  and  even  with 
sadness,  that  he  had  become  the  master  of  what  he  called  a 
colossal  fortune. 

In  fact,  the  sale  of  the  magasin  de  literie  and  the  inheritance 
of  a  great  many  thousand  francs  made  the  French  master  what 
is  called  by  our  neighbours  a  millionaire  ;  he  had,  that  is,  about 
a  milUon  of  francs.  It  looks  a  good  big  sum,  but  is  not  so  big 
when  you  translate  it  into  pounds  sterling,  when  from  a  million 
it  becomes  forty  thousand,  and  at  three  per  cent,  represents 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  is  not  a  colossal  income  in 
some  men's  eyes.  Enough  to  provide  a  young  man  of  the 
present  generation  for  a  few  years  with  champagne  for  luncheon, 
dinner,  and  supper,  stalls  at  the  theatre,  trifling  presents  for 
young  ladies  on  the  stage,  and  light  literature.  But  for  tlus 
modest  household  the  wealth  was  indeed  colossal.  Claire's 
brain  reeled.  It  seemed  as  if  the  possession  of  an  income  so 
immense  would  be  an  intolerable  burden.     One  requires  educa- 
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tiou  for  a  big  fortune.  Sit  down,  brother  of  mine,  whose  income 
tax  remains  small,  whatever  rate  Mr.  Gladstone  may  impose, 
and  consider  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  to  become  the 
possessor,  say,  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  You  cannot 
eat  more  than  you  do  now  ;  you  might  drink  more,  but  it  would 
not  be  good  for  you  ;  you  do  not  want  to  dress  yourself  any 
finer  ;  you  do  not  wish  to  dazzle  your  friends  with  the  splendour 
Df  your  wife's  dresses  ;  you  would  not  desire  to  give  entertain- 
ments ;  you  do  not  want  to  keep  a  troop  of  hulking  servants. 
What  would  you  do,  in  short,  with  so  great  an  income  ?  Some- 
thing of  this  difficulty  presented  itself  to  Hector  Philipon.  He 
had  been  living  for  many  years  on  an  income  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  naming.  His  poverty,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
extremely  simple  and  careful  habits  and  his  taste  for  gardening, 
would  have  been  intolerable.  Now,  he  was  going  to  possess  an 
income  of  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

'■  Twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year  !  ^  Claire  cried,  with  a  feeling 
of  bewilderment  at  the  impossibility,  the  sheer  impossibility,  of 
having  so  much  money  to  spend. 

'  Trente  mille  francs  ! '  said  her  father.  '  Mon  Dieu  !  One 
reads  in  Balzac  of  such  a  fortune.  Monte  Christo,  even,  I 
believe,  had  more.' 

*  What  shall  we  do  with  it?  '  asked  Claire.  *  What  can  we 
do  with  such  a  sum  ? ' 

'  It  is  the  question  which  I  have  put  to  myself  continually, 
iince  I  comprehended  the  situation.  Let  us  sit  down,  my 
daughter,  and  consider.' 

They  both  sat  down  with  faces  full  of  anxiety. 

*  You  were  not  brought  up,  my  child,  to  feel  the  want  of 
wealth.  We  were  poor  ;  we  should  continue  poor.  Sometimes 
I  felt  that  when  I  should  die  there  would  be  the  sorrow  that  you 
would  be  left  alone — and  poor.  But  there  are  the  boys  ;  one  of 
them,  I  thought ' 

*  Oh,  father  ! ' 

*  They  love  you,  Claire.  Now  all  is  changed.  There  is  no 
longer  anxiety.  We  are  rich.  We  ought  to  be  happy,  but  I 
feel  sad.' 

*  If  it  had  been  only  two  hundred  a  year  now.' 

*  Ah  !  with  two  hundred   pounds — five  thousand  francs — a 

year,  one  can  do  so  much.     One  is  rich  already.     But  with ' 

Here  he  sighed  heavily,  and  stopped  short.  He  did  not  like  to 
contemplate  the  income  in  its  hideous  vastness. 

'  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ? '  repeated  Claire.  *  Can  we  give 
some  of  it  to  Allen  % ' 

'  To  Allen  !  Would  you,  child,  destroy  a  young  man'§ 
career  at  the  outset  by  giving  him  the  means  of  support  ?  Never. 
Never.' 

Then  he  looked  round  him  and  said  softly,  *  Let  us  gradually 
inccustom  ourselves  to  the  possession  of  wealth.     Let  us  think, 
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Claire,  how  rich  people  live.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not 
b've  in  a  cottage.  Do  you  find  this  cottage  grown  suddenly 
jmall  ? '  _ 

Odd,  Claire  had  never  felt  it  before,  but  the  cottage  w(u 
Gmall. 

'I  suppose  it  is  small,'  she  said,  with  hesitation. 

*You  perceive  it  for  the  first  time,'  her  father  replied, 
gloomily.  '  This  is  the  corruption  of  simplicity  which  comes 
with  gold.  We  are  dissatisfied  with  our  house.  And  the 
furniture,  my  daughter,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  it  is  old 
and  worn  ?  * 

It  was.  Claire  had  never  remarked  the  fact  before  ;  but  sh« 
now  perceived  clearly  that  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility 
of  tracing  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  that  the  curtains  were 
dingy,  the  coverings  of  the  chairs  faded,  the  table  rickety. 

'  The  poor  old  furniture  ! '  said  Claire,  '  must  that  go  ?  Yet 
it  is  frightfully  shabby.' 

'  The  poison  is  eating  into  our  souls,'  her  father  went  on  with 
deeper  gloom.  '  For  twenty  years  and  more  I  have  thought  this 
little  salon  a  model  of  good  taste.  Claire,  when  we  go  into  a 
large  house,  we  will  keep  the  old  furniture  all  in  a  room  by 
itself,  whither  we  can  go  and  remind  ourselves  of  the  past.  Ji 
we  are  to  be  rich,  we  must  never  forget  that  we  were  once  poor 
and  happy.'  He  uttered  this  absurd  sentiment  with  great  sad- 
ness, and,  indeed,  his  thoughts  were  gone  back  to  the  days 
when  he  was  poor  and  yet  really  happy,  with  a  wife  and  a  little 
girl.  The  furniture  was  fuller  of  associations  to  him  than  it  waa 
even  to  Claire. 

'  It  is  where  the  boys  have  always  sat,'  lie  went  on.  '  Claire, 
will  they  know  us  again  if  we  have  a  new  carpet  ?  Bah  !  we  are 
rich.'  He  meant  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  crush  sentiment. 
'  Do  rich  young  ladies,'  he  asked,  '  have  such  a  piano  as  that  1  * 

Claire  could  have  wept.  All  the  illusions  of  her  youth  were 
slipping  from  her.  No  :  the  piano  was  a  very,  very  old  one  ;  it 
had  been  her  mother's  ;  it  required  now  the  most  delicate 
figering  to  keep  down  the  stridency  of  age. 

'  My  poor  piano  !  I  learned  to  play  upon  it.  But  I  should 
like  a  new  one.' 

*  And  your  dress,  my  child.  Your  dress  !  Ah  !  There  I  am 
consoled.  I  would  dress  thee  in  silk,  in  violet,  with  lace,  with 
jewels, — can  there  be,  anywhere,  stufi"  too  beautiful  for  my 
beautiful  daughter  ? '  He  kissed  her  fingers.  '  You  shall  be 
Parisienne  in  dress,  as  you  are  Anglaise  in  goodness.' 

'  And  for  yourself,  mon  pere  ?  Your  own  dress.  I  am  sure 
that  coat  is  threadbare.' 

'  It  is  ;  like  all  the  friends  of  poverty,  I  will  discard  it.  Yet 
I  have  loved  this  coat  for  many  years.  I  know,  Claire,'  he 
answered  her  eyes,  '  I  perceive,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is 
thrsadbare  and  the  cufis  are  shiny.     Had  we  continued  poor,  J 
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ihould  not  have  perceived  this  for  Bome  years  to  come.  Ea 
assured,  I  will  discard  the  old  friend,  the  old  coat.* 

'  And  those  two  bookshelves — '  Claire  went  on 

They  contained  the  library  of  the  cottage.  Two  shelves  only. 
A  small  collection  for  a  philosopher. 

*Yes,  Claire,'  her  father  said  with  a  sigh.  'There  was  a 
time  when  I  dreamed  of  having  a  library.  If  I  had  remained  in 
Paris  as  an  avocat,  I  should  have  become  a  bibliophile.  Now  I 
have  two  rows  of  books,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  have  no  more . 
It  is  a  scanty  library— ^?i/in  ! '    He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

^ Enjin,'  repeated  Claire,  'you  can  buy  a  library.' 

*  Marvellous  ! '  He  had  not  yet  comprehended  half  tha 
power  of  wealth.  *  So  I  can.  Not  all  at  once.  I  will  have 
catalogues  sent  to  me  ;  the  booksellers  shall  send  me  catalogues, 
notices  of  sale,  and  offers.     I  will  selec":.     I  will  collect.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  was  already  opened  a  door  for  the 
spending  of  the  whole  income  on  one  objeat. 

*  Then,'  said  Claire,  descending  to  practical  details,  '  we  shall 
want  a  new  set  of  garden  tools.' 

'  And  you  will  want  three  servants  at  least,'  said  her  father. 
'  It  will  be  one  of  the  anxieties  of  wealth  to  maintain  a  cook,  a 
bonne,  and  a/emme  de  chambre.^ 

*  And  a  boy  to  help  you  in  the  garden.' 

*  You  will  want  a  conservatory,'  said  Hector. 

*  And  you  will  want  a  new  dressing-gown.  And,  oh  !  do 
you  think  that  rich  people  wear  a  blouse  when  they  work  in  the 
garden  ? ' 

'  The  question  of  the  blouse  shall  be  reserved,'  said  Hector. 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Claire,  *  that  we  shall  not  be  expected  to 
iat  or  drink  any  more  than  before  ? ' 

*  Rich  men  drink  sherry,  Chambertin,  and  champagne,  but 
we  will  dissemble,  Claire  ;  we  will  pretend  not  to  know  this.' 

'  Ah  !  yes,'  she  cried.  '  Let  us  pretend,  mon  pere.  With 
pretence  we  can  manage  to  find  very  few  changes  necessary. 
We  will  go  into  a  larger  house  ;  we  will  have  new  furniture  ;  and 
I  will  have  fine  things,  and  you  shall  have  books.  But  we  will 
not  give  up  our  simple  life.' 

'  We  will  not,'  said  her  father.  *  You  comfort  me,  my  dear  ; 
T  feared  we  should  have  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  English 
rich,  and  have  great  dinners  every  day.  But  we  will  feast  at 
times.  Remember  the  great  feast  we  had  before  the  boys  left 
aa.     Perhaps  on  another  occasion ' 

*  And  you  will  take  me  to  Londoii  sometimes,  will  you  not  ? ' 

*  You  shall  go  often  to  London,'  said  Hector  ;  '  we  will  take 
%  hdtel  garni  ;  we  will  see  all  the  new  pieces  ;  you  shall  go  to 
the  Italian  opera  ;  there  are  concerts  every  day  ;  and  the  mass 
— I  mean  the  service — at  the  cathedral  on  Sunday.  And  in  the 
summer  we  will  go  to  France.' 

*  Ab  1  yes — to  France.' 

I  2 
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*  Not  to  Paris.  My  old  Paris  is  gone,' he  said  sadly.  *Itia 
quite  gone  ;  the  old  streets  are  cleared  away  ;  there  are  broad, 
straight  boulevards.  I  love  it  no  more.  And  the  language  ia 
changed.  I  speak  their  speech  no  longer.  Quoi  done  ?  ia  it 
that  the  French  of  Voltaire  is  to  be  clipped  of  its  syllables,  and 
to  be  spoken  with  half -closed  lips  ?  And  the  ouvriers  use  a  nev 
argot,  and  they  get  drunk  d  VAiiglaise.  No  :  we  will  go  to  the 
Loire  ;  we  will  visit  the  country  of  Rabelais  and  of  Balzac  ;  we 
will  see  Azay-le-Rideau,  and  Chinon,  and  Blois,  and  Tours,  and 
Saumur  and  Amboise.  I  saw  them  once,  years  ago.  We  will 
go  there  together,  Claire.' 

'  Yes,  mon  pere.     And — and — and  Miss  Billingsworth  %  * 

Hector  sprang  to  his  feet. 

'  The  respectable,  the  honourable  Miss  Billingsworth  ?  I 
had  quite  forgotten  her.  Since  the  day  of  my  brother's  death 
I  had  altogether  forgotten  her.  But  I  can  go  to  her.  I  wUl  go 
at  once.  I  will  tell  her  I  leave  her.  Ah  !  I  leave  her.  At 
last.  Claire,  it  is  good  to  be  rich,  because  we  need  no  more  of 
IVIiss  Billingsworth.     We  can  mock  at  Miss  Billingsworth.' 

'  She  was  angry,'  said  Claire,  '  because  you  went  away 
without  asking  leave.  I  have  had  to  do  your  work  as  well  as 
my  own.' 

'  She  is  a  slave-driver,'  said  Hector. 

*  Yesterd  ly  she  sent  for  me  and  said  that  she  was  considering 
the  propriety  of  dispensing  with  your  services  altogether,  as  I 
was  now  grown  up  and  could  take  the  elder  classes.' 

*  She  would  dispense  with  my  services  ! '  He  stamped  and 
jumped  about.  *  This  is  the  reward  of  twenty  years'  work  and 
more.  Ingrate  !  Perfidious  Miss  Billingsworth  !  Aha  !  No. 
She  would  dispense.  Grr — r —  Trh  hien — tres  hien — she  can 
dispense.  Claire,  she  shall  dispense  with  both  of  us — both  of 
us — and  without  delay.  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour  will  I  con- 
secrate again  to  Miss  Billingsworth  and  her  pupils.  Monster  of 
ingratude  ! ' 

His  first  proposal  was  to  go  at  once — it  was  then  evening — 
and  demand  an  interview  with  the  Lady  Principal,  in  which 
there  should  be  enacted  a  little  dramatic  sketch  or  dialogue, 
with  a  declamation  against  perfidy  and  ingratitude  from  one 
actor  and  the  shrinking  of  guilt  from  the  other.  If  one  or 
more  of  the  assistants  were  also  present  as  supers  or  chorus,  the 
scene  would  be  the  more  eflfective. 

Claire  dissuaded  him  from  this  course,  but  he  yielded  only 
on  the  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  school  the 
very  next  morning  and  politely  tender  the  resignation  of  both. 

Miss  Billingsworth,  a  lady  of  great  dignity  and  weight — she 
must  have  weighed  at  lenst  twice  as  much  as  M.  Philipon — 
fexpected,  when  she  gave  audience  to  her  Professor  of  French, 
to  receive  a  humble  apology  and  explanation  with  a  prayer  for 
forgiveness — absence  from  duty  being  a  sin  of  the  heaviest  iii 
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schools.  She  hardened  herself  in  reply  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  dismissal.  In  fact,  Claire  was  so  good  a  teacher  that  she 
could  really  do  quite  as  well  as  her  father,  and  would.  Miss 
BUlingsworth  thought,  come  a  good  deal  cheaper.  To  her 
astonishment,  however,  her  Professor  tendered  no  apology, 
offered  no  explanation,  expressed  no  regret  for  having  deserted 
his  duties  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  and  merely  announced, 
in  grave  and  polite  manner,  that  he  was  anxious  to  tender  hia 
resignation. 

Miss  Billingsworth  replied  that  probably  he  had  his  reasons, 
and  that  she  had  already  made  up  her  mind  that  a  three 
months'  notice — 

'  No,'  interrupted  M.  Philipon,  '  not  a  three  months' 
notice.  It  is  to-day — now — on  the  spot — that  I  resign.  Accom- 
plished and  respectable  mademoiselle,'  he  added,  'it  is  with 
feelings  of  profound  sorrow  that  I  lay  at  your  feet  so  abruptly 
my  resignation.  Believe  me,  nothing  but  force  majeure,  the 
necessity  of  affairs,  would  allow  me  to  leave  you  without  finding 
a  more  worthy  Professor  to  take  my  place.' 

*  What  affairs,  M.  Philipon  ? ' 

*  My  own  affairs.  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  or  for  my  daughter  to  teach 
French  any  longer.  I  confess  that  I  always  abhorred  the 
work ' 

*  Monsieur  Philipon  !     You — abhorred — the  work  ?  ' 

'As  much,  mademoiselle,  as  I  esteemed  and  respected  the 
fair  institutrices  among  whom  I  worked.  I  need  not  assure 
fou,  a  lady  of  your  penetration,  that  I  shall  always  look  back 
to  my  friendship  with  those  ladies  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
pride  and  honour  ;  that,  personally,  nothing  can  exceed  my 
respect  for  yourself,  whether  in  your  dignified  position  as 
administrator  of  so  vast  an  establishment,  or  as  the  possessor  of 
so  many  private  virtues  and  graces.  I  hope,  indeed,'  he  went 
on,  '  in  the  future  to  continue  this  friendship  and  to  retain  the 
respect  of  all.  We  propose,  mademoiselle,  to  reside  in  the 
village,  principally  in  order  to  remain  near  this  honoured 
Asylum  of  Learning,  and  to  benefit  by  the  example  of  yourself 
and  your  associates.' 

What  could  the  man  mean  ?  He  was  going  away  ;  he  was 
going  to  resign  immediately.  That  would  be  very  inconvenient. 
He  abhorred  the  work  ;  yet  he  said  these  most  beautiful  things 
in  BO  charming  a  manner.  Why  was  he  going  ?  she  asked  him 
again. 

*I  repeat,  mademoiselle,  my  affairs.' 

'It  will  be  most  inconvenient,  M.  Philipon.  Indeed,! 
cannot  allow  it.     Your  salary ' 

'  Mademoiselle,  I  hasten  to  lay  it  at  your  feet,  with  the 
salary  of  my  daughter,  from  the  last  quarter.  Since  we  go,  we 
lose  the  salary.' 
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While  she  was  mentally  calculating  the  saving  effected  by 
this  sacrifice,  Hector  resumed  his  protestations  of  regret  and 
esteem,  which  she  heard  in  a  kind  of  dream.  What  did  it 
mean  ? 

He  was  so  polite  ;  he  flattered  with  a  skill  so  surprising  ;  he 
was  so  fluent,  so  completely  took  away  her  breath,  that  when 
he  finally  begged  permission  to  deliver  a  Valedictory  Oration 
to  all  the  young  ladies.  Miss  Billingsworth,  without  thinking 
what  she  was  doing,  granted  that  permission. 

When  he  was  gone  she  began  to  have  misgivings.  Wliat 
would  he  say  ?  He  had  always  behaved  with  exemplary  patience, 
mildness,  and  meekness,  as  becomes  a  French  master.  Surely 
he,  if  any  one,  might  be  trusted  ;  yet  he  confessed  that  ha 
abhorred  the  work,  and  he  had  just  shown  an  independence 
beneath  his  flatteries  which  was  disquieting.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Valedictory  Oration  !  what  could  sound  better  %  Many 
Professors,  in  her  long  experience,  had  come  and  gone,  some  of 
them  dismissed  for  kissing  the  governesses,  and  even  the  maids  ; 
others  for  making  eyes  at  the  pretty  girls ;  some  for  incom- 
petence, some  because  they  wanted  more  mcjney  ;  some  because 
they  lost  their  tempers,  their  patience,  their  heads,  or  their 
hearts  ;  others  because  they  fooled  away  the  time  and  taught 
nothing ;  others,  again,  because  they  taught  more  than  they 
were  expected  or  asked  to  teach.  She  had  had  great  trouble 
with  her  foreign  Professors,  but  none  of  them,  on  leaving  her, 
had  ever  asked  permission  to  give  a  Valedictory  Oration,  or  left 
her  establishment  otherwise  than  with  insolent  or  insulting 
language,  and  with  the  most  lively  appearance  and  outward 
signs  of  joy.  A  Valedictory  Oration  !  It  would  be  a  feature 
m  the  history  of  the  half-year  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
an  admirable  impression  on  the  parents  when  they  came  to  hear 
of  it.  Once,  the  curate  had  given  the  girls  a  lecture  ;  but  a 
Valedictory  Oration — never  before  had  that  been  known. 

Hector  delivered  that  Oration  in  the  afternoon.  Claire 
came  with  him  to  say  good-bye  to  the  girls.  The  scene,  and 
the  occasion,  and  the  appearance  of  their  Professor  were  effective 
and  imposing.  He  stood  at  the  desk  in  the  largest  school-room, 
his  arms  folded,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  gazing  stead- 
fastly before  him,  but  above  the  heads  of  the  girls,  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  commence.  Beside  him  on  the  right  were  the 
Lady  Principal,  with  the  assistant.  On  the  left  was  Claire,  her 
emancipation  made  evident  by  her  wearing  walking  dress  and 
bonnet,  while  of  course  the  other  teachers  were  in  house  dress. 
To  her  there  was  a  certain  humiliation  in  the  scene  :  she  would 
have  preferred  a  few  minutes'  friendly  farewell  with  Miss 
Billingsworth,  and  then  to  have  kissed  a  few  of  the  girls. 
Before  the  desk  were  ranged  the  girls,  forty  in  number.  Did 
you  ever  consider  a  bevy  of  English  school-girls  out  for  a  walk, 
or  in  church,  or  at  a  concert,  in  school  gathering,  or  anywhere  f 
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There  are  tall  and  small,  pretty  and  plain,  blue-eyed,  black- 
eyed,  brown-eyed,  hazel-eyed,  fat  and  lean,  clever  and  stupid, 
clumsy  and  graceful ;  all  English  girls  are  rosy-cheeked  and 
blooming — that  is,  nearly  all ;  their  eyes  are  all  bright  with 
health — that  is,  nearly  all  ;  they  are  all  well,  strong,  and  full 
of  life — that  is,  nearly  all  ;  but  the  general  effect  you  will 
observe  to  be  extremely  disappointing  ;  it  is  an  effect  of  plainness 
rather  than  one  of  beauty,  which  one  would  naturally  look  for. 
The  reason  is  that  beauty  is  so  much  a  thing  of  cultivation  :  it 
is  the  product  of  Art,  which  a  girl  has  little  or  no  chance  of 
practising  until  she  leaves  school.  While  in  statu  pupUlarif 
her  Good  Looks  are  so  much  raw  or  rough  material — out  of 
Good  Looks  Art  produces  Beauty. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two,  while  the  girls 
arranged  themselves  before  the  desk.  Then  the  orator  turned 
to  the  Lady  Principal. 

'  If  you  please,  Monsieur  Philipon,'  said  Miss  BilHngsworth. 

Hector  changed  his  attitude.  He  bent  his  head,  and  re- 
garded the  faces  before  him  with  a  tender  interest  which  the 
girls  had  never  before  witnessed  in  their  Professor.  In  fact, 
since  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  he  had  discovered  that 
Girl  was,  after  all,  Woman,  only  young,  and  therefore  lacking 
Bome  of  the  divine  graces  which  accompany  Womanhood, 
especially  at  that  age  which  Venus  made  up  her  mind  should  be 
her  permanent  time  of  life.  Those  eyes  of  his,  cold,  hard,  and 
unrelenting  in  the  pursuit  of  the  past  participle,  now  beamed 
upon  them  kindly,  sympathetic,  and — admiring.  Yes,  as  each 
girl  in  turn  met  that  look  she  grew  at  least  an  inch  in  self- 
esteem,  because  she  perceived  that  M.  Philipon  admired  her. 
You  must  not  overdo  this  most  eflective  method  of  commencing 
an  oration.  I  once  knew  a  French  preacher  with  a  great  re- 
putation for  eloquence,  who  always  began  in  this  way.  After 
gazing  at  his  congregation  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  so,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  shake  his  forefinger  encouragingly  (yet  not  without 
conveying  some  sense  of  terror)  towards  three,  at  least,  of  the 
four  cardinal  points,  and  then  he  said,  '  Mes  enfans.'  The 
effect  produced  could  not  be  equalled  by  the  finest  flow  of 
words. 

The  Professor  changed  his  attitude  a  second  time.  He  stood 
erect  ;  he  raised  his  head  ;  he  thrust  his  left  hand  into  his 
waistcoat,  and  laid  his  right  heavily  upon  a  pile  of  French 
grammars,  dictionaries,  and  exercise  books — the  tools  of  his 
craft.  And  then  he  began,  his  voice  rolling  about  the  room 
like  the  soft  low  notes  of  an  organ. 

'  Mesdemoiselles,'  he  said  slowly,  as  if  the  mere  utterance  of 
the  word  afi"orded  him  pleasure.  'Mesdemoiselles,'  he  repeated, 
with  agaze  of  catholic  and  universal  aflection  which  sank  deep  into 
every  heart,  even  the  youngest.  The  moment  has  at  length 
arrived  when  I  am  permitted  to  resign  the  principal  duties  with 
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which  you  have  hitherto  associated  my  name.  I  do  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  I  regard  this  moment  as  one  of  supreme  happiness. 
Is  it  that  1  iesire  to  cease  from  beholding  you  ?  Never.  It  ia 
that  I  lay  down  for  ever  the  harsh  role,  of  the  Professor.  Mon 
Dieu  !  I  have  played  it  too  long.  You  now  behold  in  me,  for 
the  first  time,  a  son  of  that  glorious  nation  which  regards 
gallantry  and  worship  of  the  fair  sex  as  the  chief  duty  as  well 
as  the  chief  solace  of  human  life.  Once  more  I  look  upon 
every  woman  as  a  goddess.'  Here  the  Lady  Principal  coughed 
uncomfortably,  the  younger  teachers  blushed,  the  eider  girls 
looked  with  questioning 'surprise  one  upon  the  other.  So  the 
ox-eyed  Here  might  have  looked  at  the  divine  Aphrodite  and 
wondered  what  men  could  find  to  admire  in  her ;  but  the 
younger  girls  gazed  at  their  French  master  with  eyes  like 
saucers  for  lack  of  comprehension. 

'  It  has  been,'  Hector  resumed,  '  a  cruel  thing  to  be  your 
critic  when  I  would  rather  have  been  your  admirer.'  Miss 
Billingsworth  began  to  wish  he  would  stop  ;  but  stiU,  the  Vale- 
dictory Oration,  it  would  be  a  really  magnificent  thing  to  speak 
of.  '  But  I  am  your  critic  no  longer.  Behold  !  I  tear  off  the 
robe  magistrale.'  He  made  as  if  he  was  pulling  off  his  coat 
violently.  *  I  hasten,  I  fly,  I  gallop,  to  assure  you  that  while 
my  devotion  remains,  my  censorship  has  ceased.  Continue, 
dear  and  gracious  ladies,  without  fear  of  me,  to  write  French 
according  to  your  own  pleasure.  What  you  please  must  be 
right.  Mingle  your  genders,  exchange  your  accents,  confuse 
your  participles.  As  Frenchman,  as  a  student  of  a  noble 
tongue,  one  may  grieve  ;  as  a  man,  I  accept  your  syntax  with- 
out reserve,  or,  as  I  accept  your  smiles,  with  the  gratitude  due 
to  beauty  and  to  youth.  Charming  angels,  whose  happy  lot  it 
is  to  emerge  from  these  walls — they  have  all  the  seclusion  with 
none  of  the  rigours ' — here  he  bowed  to  the  right — *  of  a  con- 
vent— angels  entrusted  with  the  task  of  tearing  the  masculine 
heart  from  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  let  me  in  your  presence  tako 
these  engines  of  discord' — he  seized  a  French  grammar — 'and 
destroy  them.'  Here  he  tore  it  down  the  back  and  hurled' the 
fragments  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  astonished  girls  jumped 
every  one  right  out  of  her  shoes,  and  turned  first  pale  aud  then 
red,  and  first  shuddered  and  then  smiled,  and  first  looked  at 
the  Lady  Principal  and  then  at  each  other,  and  first  their  heads 
sunk  with  terror,  after  the  manner  of  girls  at  witnessing  a  deed 
of  violence,  and  then  their  hearts  leaped  up  with  admiration,  as 
is  also  their  manner  in  presence  of  a  hero.  He  had  torn  up  a 
French  grammar  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  Lady  Principal  ! 
Could  this  be,  in  very  truth,  their  meek,  their  gentle,  their 
much-enduring  French  Professor — this  Hector,  whose  name 
seemed  so  much  at  variance  with  his  nature  ?  '  I  throw  it  at 
your  feet,'  he  said.  'And  this' — he  seized  a  dictionary  and 
treated  it  in  the  same  manner — '  and  this  ' — a  book  of  exercL^ea 
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followed.  *  And  now  once  more  I  am  a  man.'  He  folded  his 
arms  and  looked  around  him  with  the  air  of  Olympian  Zeus, 
or  Louis  Quatorze  himself.  Miss  Billingsworth  was  now  hor- 
ribly frightened,  but  did  not  dare  to  interfere.  The  teachers, 
observing  her  terror,  endeavoured  to  assume  a  smile  of  pity  or 
contempt.  But  the  elder  girls  saw  through  the  thin  disguise, 
and  they  enjoyed  the  thing. 

'  Henceforth,'  said  Hector,  '  I  can  abandon  the  wretched 
pretence  with  which  I  sought  to  console  myself.  I  said — I  ask 
your  pardon — Girl  is  not  Woman.  I  said  that,  in  correcting 
the  faults  of  Girl,  I  am  still  free  to  worship  Woman.'  Here 
Miss  Billingswprth  stepped  forward,  but  he  waved  her  back 
imperiously,  and  the  elder  girls  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter, 
and  the  teachers  would  have  laughed,  but  dared  not.  '  That 
was  my  subterfuge.  I  renounce  it.  I  cast  it  from  me.  Hence- 
forth I  declare,  and  will  maintain  en  preux  chevalier^  that  at 
^very  age  in  life,  even  in  the  Pension,  woman  is  without  fault.' 
At  this  daring  statement  Miss  Billingsworth  sat  down,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  pupil  burst  into  a 
toud,  spontaneous,  and  contagious  fit  of  laughing.  She  laughed 
as  merrily  as  any  of  the  girls  who  laughed  in  chorus  ;  she 
laughed  as  long  as  the  youngest  teacher,  who  took  the  lowest 
classes  ;  they  all  laughed  together,  young  and  old,  one  with 
another.  Because,  if  you  think  of  it,  the  chief  work  that  goes 
on  in  every  school,  and  especially  in  a  girls'  boarding-school,  is 
perpetual  admonition,  with  correction,  punishment,  censure, 
reprimand,  nagging,  and  fault-finding.  Wherefore  they  laughed 
long  and  loud.  But  the  Valedictory  Orator  did  not  laugh.  He 
folded  his  arms  and  looked  benignant.  When  the  laughing  had 
subsided  a  little.  Hector  went  on,  unfolding  and  spreading  his 
arms  as  if  he  was  ready  to  embrace  the  whole  school.  '  Enfin. 
Behold  in  me  no  longer  your  Professor,  but  your  lover.'  '  Oh  ! 
good  gracious  ! '  cried  the  Lady  Principal.  '  The  lover  of  the 
sex  adorable.'  He  folded  his  arms  again  and  bowed  his  head 
reverently,  as  if  every  girl  before  him  was  a  queen.  And  he 
looked  so  comely  with  this  newly  assumed  gallantry,  his  bright 
eyes  and  neat  figure,  that,  in  spite  of  his  white  hair,  not  one 
among  them  all,  from  the  smallest  smudger  of  copy-books  to 
the  Lady  Principal  herself,  but  would  willingly  have  kissed  him 
there  and  then. 

'There  remains,' he  said,  *one  thing  more.  Let  me  ask, 
Mademoiselle,  one  last  favour.  Tt  is  a  priceless  favour.  Nothing 
less  than,  in  leaving  you  for  ever,  to  kiss  your  hands  ! ' 

'  Oh  !  good  gracious  ! '  cried  the  Lady  Principal  a  second 
time.  But  no  one  could  refuse  so  simple  a  favour.  She  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  to  extend  her  hand,  feeling  that  this  was  an 
occasion  for  a  display  of  Deportment  which  did  not  often  occur. 
Therefore,  when  Hector  solemnly  bent  his  head  and  raised 
those  virginal  fingers  to  his  lips,  she  slid  back  with  a  majestio 
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courtesy  and  bowed  exactly  like  the  Queen  at  a  Reception,  of 
at  least  as  much  like  the  Queen  as  the  short  time  allowed  for 
reflection  would  permit.  The  girls  laughed  no  longer.  They 
were  all  going  to  have  their  hands  kissed,  and  some  of  them 
blushed,  thinking  of  the  ink  upon  their  fingers.  At  such  a 
moment  one  would  wish  at  least  to  have  a  spotless  hand  ;  and 
some  of  them  who  had  read  romances  marvelled  that  Miss 
Billingsworth,  instead  of  graciously  presenting  her  fingers,  had 
not  flung  the  daring  aspirant  from  her,  saying,  in  the  language 
of  the  novels,   '  Unliand  me,  sir  ! ' 


Well,  the  whole  forty,  besides  the  teachers,  had  been  kissed, 
and  their  French  master  was  gone,  with  Claire. 

Then  Miss  Billingsworth,  a  little  ashamed,  retreated  to  her 
own  room  ;  and  the  girls,  feeling  sad,  fell  to  confessing,  each 
to  the  other,  how  much  they  had  always  loved  their  French 
Professor,  how  vastly  superior  he  was  to  their  other  professors, 
particularly  ISignor  Altosoprano,  their  singing  master,  who 
stamped  lus  feet  and  tore  his  hau" ;  how  they  should  always 
mourn  his  loss  ;  by  what  slight  but  unmistakable  signs  he  had 
always  manifested  his  preference  for  herself,  the  speaker  ;  what 
he  had  said,  how  was  his  manner  of  saying  it,  and  how  they 
felt  when  he  said  it.  No  more  work  was  possible  that  day. 
There  was  a  holiday  ;  they  had  Sally  Lunns  and  buttered  toast 
for  tea,  and  most  of  the  girls  cried  when  they  went  to  bed. 

Next  day  there  was  reaction.  The  teachers  were  irritable  ; 
all  were  ashamed  of  the  hand-kissing  ;  cold  water  was  poured 
freely  down  everybody's  back  ;  wet  blankets  were  applied  ;  a 
vast  quantity  of  girls  incurred  punishment  ;  enthusiasm  was 
killed  ;  generous  sympathy  was  quenched  :  and  in  private  with 
her  teachers  Miss  Billingsworth  regi'etted  that  'she  had  allowed 
the  Valedictory  Oration,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  some  of  the 
sentiments  were  libertine  in  tone. 

A  few  days  later  the  new  French  master  came.  He  was 
young,  but  hard  of  manner  and  testy.  He  began  badly,  and 
he  kept  it  up  as  he  began.  So  that  the  girls  of  that  school  con- 
tinued to  lament  their  Hector. 


CHAPTER  IL 

WHAT   MONEY   CAK   DO, 

I  DO  not  suppose  that  any  permanent  harm  was  done  to  the 
morals  or  to  the  happiness  of  the  young  ladies  by  th<B  Valedic- 
tory Oration  and  the  hand-kissing.  But  next  day  a  dreadful 
rumour  was  spread  abroad  in  the  village.     The  little  French- 
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man,  it  was  said,  whom  all  believed  so  innocent  and  harmless, 
had  been  dismissed  the  school  in  disgrace.  Some  averred  (on 
the  best  authority)  that  he  had  gone  there  in  the  evening, 
intoxicated  with  his  own  claret,  and  had  insisted  on  kissing  all 
the  girls,  and  all  the  teachers,  and  all  the  maids,  in  the  actual 
presence  of  Miss  Billingsworth  ;  others  declared  that  he  had  not 
kissed  all,  but  only  the  prettiest  out  of  the  older  girls,  with  the 
youngest  teacher ;  others,  again,  said  that  he  had  not  committed 
this  awfulness  openly,  but  in  secret,  or  behind  doors,  curtains, 
shutters,  and  in  cupboards,  but  that  the  great  zeal  of  an  assistant 
housemaid  witnessed  and  reported  his  doings ;  others,  again, 
declared  that  there  was  no  kissing  at  all,  but  that  he  had  ven- 
tured to  offer  his  hand  to  the  Lady  Principal,  who  indignantly 
dismissed  him  on  the  spot ;  then  grew  up,  towards  the  after- 
noon, a  complete  and  fuUy  grown  romance,  in  which  it  was 
explained  that  the  offence  was  the  kissing  of  one  young  lady 
only,  but  that  one  a  parlour  boarder,  and  an  heiress  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness,  whose  father  had  made  large  sums  in  jute.  The 
mention  of  jute  and  of  money  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
village,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  a  perfect  little  drama  had  grown 
up,  with  action  and  dialogue  complete  :  how  the  gardener 
observed  the  crime,  and  went  immediately  to  the  operator  in 
jute — the  young  lady's  father — and  revealed  it,  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  ;  how  the  indignant  parent  came  to  the  school  and 
said,  '  Miss  Billingsworth,  either  the  Frenchman  leaves  this 
day,  or  your  parlour  boarder  leaves.  I  give  you  this  choice.' 
Tliis  thmg  with  variations  was  whispered  from  ear  to  ear,  or 
spoken  aloud,  or  proclaimed  from  the  house-top,  until  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the  subject ;  and  Sir  Charles 
asked  what  was,  after  all,  to  be  expected  of  a  Frenchman. 
Then  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  milkman,  and  the  village 
draper,  examined  their  books,  to  find  out  what,  if  anji;hing, 
was  owing  ;  there  was  nothing.  Then  they  laid  their  heads 
together,  and  whispered  their  own  version  of  the  story,  which 
was  not  so  involved,  and  did  credit  to  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  And  all  that  day,  which  was  the  most  horrible  and 
barefaced  thing  of  all,  M.  Philipon  might  have  been  seen  walk- 
ing about  with  his  daughter,  lifting  his  hat  to  everybody, 
smiling,  and  as  cheerful,  to  outward  appearance,  as  if  he  was 
not  disgraced,  ruined,  and  his  character  gone  for  ever. 

'  And  what,'  asked  Olinthus's  sisters,  '  what  will  our  brother 
say  now  ? ' 

'  Your  brother,'  said  Mrs.  Gallaway,  *  will  no  doubt  have 
the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  the  shameful  conduct  of  the 
girl's  father  releases  him  from  any  promise  or  engagement 
whatever.  At  least,  I  hope  so,  though  there  is  no  telling  what 
the  infatuation  of  a  young  man  may  lead  him  to  do.' 

'  But  what  will  they  do  ?     They  must  starve.' 

*  Unless.'  said  the  British  matron  severely,  '  the  father  goes 
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back  to  his  ovm  country,  and  the  girl  goes  out  for  a  govemesa, 
If  any  one  will  have  her  after  what  has  happened.' 

She  had  already  begun  to  teach,  but  that  was  not  exactly 
the  meaning  of  Mrs,  Gallaway's  kindly  speech.  There  was,  in 
fact,  among  the  young  ladies  resident  in  this  village,  a  bogey 
or  spectre,  ever  visible,  and  threatening  them — that  they  would 
have  to  '  go  out  for  a  governess,'  that  is  to  say,  to  take  a  situa- 
tion in  some  family  and  teach,  the  profession  of  teaching  being 
regarded  as  in  many  respects  inferior  to  that  of  menial  service. 

'  Let  us,  ray  dears,'  she  continued,  *  be  very  careful  to  do 
no  more  than  to  bow  distantly  to  the  young  person  if  we  meet 
her.' 

A  week  passed.  Ivi.  Philipon  walked  about,  neat,  smiling, 
and  cheerful,  observing  none  of  the  glances  that  were  cast  upon 
him  by  the  elder  ladies,  the  coldness  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
down-dropping  of  eyes  by  which  the  younger  ladies  spoke  their 
abhorrence  of  kissing  in  all  its  branches.  Indeed,  his  head  waa 
much  too  full  of  other  things,  and  he  did  not  even  notice  them. 
And  then  happened  a  most  remarkable  thing.  Nothing  less,  if 
you  please,  than  a  complete  reversal  of  the  first  story.  They 
said  now,  that  there  never  had  been  any  kissing  at  all ;  that  M. 
Philipon  was  not  dismissed,  but  had  resigned ;  that  the  reason 
of  his  resignation  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fact  that 
he  had  come  into  a  fortune.  How  this  second  report  originated, 
with  whom,  from  what  information,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain ;  but  it  ran  like  wildfire  from  house  to  house,  from 
room  to  room,  from  cabin  to  kitchen,  insomuch  that  there  was 
not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  place  but  was  holding  up 
hands  to  admire,  wonder,  believe,  disbelieve,  and  be  as- 
tonished. 

'  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,'  said  Mrs.  Gallaway.  '  But, 
my  dears,  it  may  be  true.    If  you  meet  the  girl,  you  may  smile.' 

The  rumour  did  not  vanish  like  the  first  ;  it  was  a  persistent 
rumour,  it  remained ;  it  became  certain  that  there  was  an 
accession  of  wealth.  *  Doubtless,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  some 
pitiful  thousand  or  two  ;  not  a  solid  British  fortune.  Well,  I 
do  not  grudge  it.  He  was  always  respectful,  well-behaved,  and 
Bober.     He  deserves  it,  Skantlebury.' 

How  much  was  it  ?  Everybody  had  it  on  the  best  authority 
that  it  was  so  much  ;  but  nobody  agreed  ;  it  was,  however, 
allowed  to  be  something  more  than  a  pitiful  thousand  or  two  ; 
and  most  people  believed  in  the  solidity  of  the  sum.  It  was 
now  stated  that  the  fortune  was  derived  from  the  death  of  M. 
Philipon' s  only  brother,  and  that  he  was  a  great  merchant, 
Bomewhere  in  France.  Great  merchants  do  not  always  fail,  out 
of  the  City,  and  the  report  gained  credence. 

*  If  it  is  true,'  said  Mrs.  Gallaway,  '  it  is  wonderful.  My 
dears,  if  you  meet  the  young  lady  be  sure  to  stop  and  shake 
hands  with  her.* 
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It  presently  became  certain  that  the  report  was  true,  because 
<rorkmen  appeared  in  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  village, 
»nd  furniture  began  to  come  from  London,  and  M.  Philipon 
with  his  daughter  went  to  town  every  day,  and  it  was  learned 
that  they  were  going  to  the  large  house,  which  had  a  better 
garden  and  better  conservatories  than  any  other  house  in  the 
village . 

'  It  must  be  true,'  said  Mrs.  Gallaway.  *  My  dears,  this  is 
rery  good  news  for  Olinthus.  He  will  be  much  pleased.  Write 
and  tell  him.  And  if  you  should  meet  dear  Claire,  ask  her  tc 
come  in  and  take  a  friendly  cup  of  tea.' 

Quite  beautiful  it  is  to  mark  the  rise  in  esteem  which  follows 
an  improvement  in  income.  The  little  Frenchman  lived  in  a 
cottage  :  no  one  cared  about  the  little  Frenchman,  no  one 
called  upon  his  daughter.  M.  Philipon  was  going  to  take  a 
large  house,  and  was  furnishing  it  and  was  buying  books  and  all 
sorts  of  things  for  it.  He  was  rich.  Thereupon  there  arose 
quite  a  new  and  most  generous  appreciation  of  M.  Philipon's 
character,  his  wisdom,  his  benevolence,  his  virtue. 

Again,  it  is  most  wonderful  to  observe  how  the  rumour  of 
riches  flies  abroad,  so  that  all  over  the  country — yea,  and  in 
distant  isles — a  rich  man,  or  one  thought  to  be  rich,  becomes 
swiftly  known.  It  was  not  long  before  all  those,  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England,  who  wanted  support  for  societies, 
hospitals,  and  committees,  sent  circulars  ;  men  who  supported 
schools,  aged  widows,  institutions,  orphanages,  free  breakfasts, 
runs  into  the  country,  dinners  for  the  indigent,  teas  for  the 
intemperate,  coflfee  for  the  convivial,  savings-banks  for  the 
thriftless,  churches  for  those  who  stay  outside,  funds,  subscrip- 
tions, donations,  needs,  wants,  requirements,  necessities, 
clamorous  callings  and  Great  Causes,  began  with  unanimity  and 
universal  consent  to  hurl  tracts,  send  circulars,  forward  state- 
ments, post  letters,  write  appeals,  dispatch  invitations,  persuade 
with  eloquence,  terrify  with  threats,  exhort  with  exhortations, 
and  drive  with  warnings.  He  must  send  large  help,  his  honour 
was  concerned,  his  justice  was  involved,  his  religion  required 
it,  his  benevolence  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  sub- 
stantial help,  his  sympathies  commanded  it,  his  patriotism, 
principles,  pride,  and  prudence,  his  personal  character,  grati- 
tude for  the  past,  duty  to  his  children,  and  his  hopes  for  the 
next  world — all  loudly  commanded,  ordered,  and  insisted  on 
this  help. 

Next,  every  new  company  who  issued  a  circular  sent  it  to 
Hector,  so  that  he  was  invited  to  drop  his  money  in  steamship 
companies,  to  throw  it  away  in  mines,  to  give  it  to  the  Ameri- 
cans for  bogus  railway  shares,  to  bestow  it  upon  needy  directors 
in  trams,  flams,  and  shams  of  all  kinds,  to  take  shares  in  the 
stock  of  companies  formed  to  prevent  a  tradesman  from  becom- 
ing bankrupt.      Afi  the  circulars  followed  upon  one  another. 
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Hector  thought  the  times  of  the  Mississippi  shams  were  com« 
again,  and  looked  daily  to  hear  of  some  great  collapse. 

After  this  the  tradesman  began  to  have  his  turn  ;  and  then 
came  from  all  parts  of  London  and  the  country,  circulars  and 
advertisements  of  everything  known  and  in  use,  or  possible  to 
be  devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  from  a  corkscrew  to  a  torpedo. 
And  everj^  man  in  England  who  was  hard  up  or  had  a  hard-up 
friend,  wrote  to  him  for  money  in  loan,  with  or  without  security. 
They  wrote  from  the  sweet  seclusion  of  innocent  Arcadia,  or 
from  that  famous  hostelry,  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  of  Drury 
Lane  ;  they  all  told  a  most  moving  story  \  they  all  showed  a 
dreadful  monotony  in  the  wording. 

*  Claire,'  said  Hector,  '  ono  understands  now  why  the  poOT 
think  better  of  mankind  than  the  rich.' 

And  the  village  butcher  nras  sympathetic,  expecting  that, 
with  larger  wealth,  there  would  be  greater  consumption  of 
mutton  and  beef,  larger  joints  and  primer  cuts  ;  and  the  milk- 
man spoke  up  boldly  concerning  cream  ;  and  the  baker  thought 
that  more  bread  would  be  wanted  ;  and  one  and  all  began  to 
touch  a  respectful  forehead  with  submissive  forefinger  when 
M.  Philipon  passed  their  way. 

Who  would  believe  it  ?  This  extraordinary  man  made  no 
difference  at  all  in  his  mode  of  living  :  he  ate  no  more  beef,  he 
continued  to  cultivate  his  lettuces,  though  in  a  larger  garden, 
he  went  on  with  his  soup  and  his  salad.  There  were  differences, 
though  of  these  the  butcher  and  the  baker  recked  not.  Not 
only  was  there  a  better  house,  with  new  furniture,  a  new  piano, 
and  new  books,  but  there  was  also  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  claret.  And  the  ladies  remarked  that  while 
Claire  dressed  no  better — because  nobody  could  ever  dress  better 
than  Claire — she  now  wore  dresses  -wliich  cost  money,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money.  T\Tio  will  not  sympathise  with  the  poor 
girl  ?  Hitherto  she  had  designed,  cut  out,  and  made  with  her 
own  fingers  every  dress  she  wore  ;  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  was  able  not  only  to  design  a  dress  for  herself,  but  also 
to  have  it  made,  and  out  of  the  most  becoming  things,  without 
regard  to  money.  More  than  most  girls,  she  loved  beautiful 
raiment  ;  more  than  most,  she  had  all  lier  life  ardently  desired 
things  which  she  saw  adorning  her  richer  sisters  because  she 
thought  how  delightful  it  must  be  to  wear  them.  She  bought, 
now,  the  softest  and  the  most  delightful  stuffs  ever  manufac- 
tured, and  had  them  made  up  into  dresses  which  fell  in  flowing 
curves — dresses  such  as  refuse  to  look  well  on  any  but  a  beauti- 
ful girl — dresses  which  made  her  father's  eyes  soften  with 
parental  pride  and  joy.  What  better  way  of  spending  her 
money  than  to  make  herself  as  beautiful  as  nature  allowed  ? 

Diverse  are  the  functions  of  sweet  maidenhood  ;  for  there  are 
girls  whose  work  is  in  the  house — housewifely  ;  and  these,  in 
all  generations  will  become  wi/es  and  mothers  ;  and  there  are 
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dthers  who  love  the  work  that  lies  outside  the  house,  and  these, 
in  the  next  generation,  will  become  lawyers,  doctors,  and  priest- 
esses. Some  are  born  to  be  nurses,  some  to  be  dressmakers, 
some  to  be  cooks  ;  but  these  are  very  few.  Some  are  born  to 
run  after  the  last  new  thing,  to  worship  the  latest  apostle,  and 
to  revere  the  last  new  gospel.  But  some,  among  whom  was 
Ciaire,  are  born  to  be  beautiful,  gracious,  and  sympathetic.  In 
the  hands  of  such  women,  some  men  develop  noble  ambitions, 
Bome  show  themselves  at  their  best,  and  a  few  recover  that 
ancient  virtue  which  used  to  be  called  goodness.  Now  to  be 
gracious  and  sympathetic,  as  well  as  beautiful,  you  must  be 
nicely  dressed  ;  a  dowdy  cannot  be  gracious.  What  is  the  use 
of  sympathy  when  your  frock  doesn't  fit?  Of  what  worth  is 
beauty  badly  dressed  ? 

Another  thing  that  Claire  began  to  buy  in  great  quantities 
waa  music.  Nobody  has  any  idea  how  stinted  poor  girls  too 
often  are  in  the  matter  of  music.  It  is  really  almost  as  bad  as 
gloves.  Now,  at  last,  Claire  could  buy  what  she  wanted,  and 
more  than  she  wanted.  She  began  at  length  to  learn  something 
of  the  wealth  of  music.  Hitherto  she  had  only  played,  now  she 
began  to  study. 

Again,  she  could  sometimes  leave  the  dull  village  and  go  to 
London  with  her  father.  She  had  not  been  to  town  since  the 
boys  went  away.  There  are  always  shows  to  see — you  have  no 
idea  what  a  quantity  of  shows  there  are  to  see  in  London  every 
day  ;  some  of  them  interesting,  some  curious,  some  ingenious. 
They  went  to  a  good  many  shows  in  the  first  days  of  their 
accession  to  wealth.  In  the  old  days,  when  she  went  with  the 
boys,  she  used  to  sit  in  the  pit ;  now  she  went  to  the  dress  circle, 
which  made  her  enjoy  the  show  very  much  more. 

And  then  she  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  I  have  re- 
marked that  although  many  young  ladies  moan  and  lament 
because  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  world,  and  many  wiU 
work  for  themselves  and  manfully  tug  a  volunteer  oar,  those 
who  have  no  choice  but  must  needs  work  or  starve  presently 
get  an  anxious  look,  a  line  across  the  forehead,  a  contraction 
between  the  eyes,  a  setting  of  the  lips,  a  cloud  across  the  brow. 
Sure  and  certain  I  am  that  whatever  be  the  spread  of  woman's 
education,  one  thing  you  will  never  teach  her— to  love  the 
earning  of  her  own  bread.  I  dare  say  men  would  rather  not 
work  for  wage,  but  they  must ;  and  those  who  do  not,  take  to 
drinking  and  mischief. 

No  one,  indeed,  could  possibly  believe  what  a  great  big  lump 
of  happiness  was  conferred  upon  Claire  with  this  colossal  fortune 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Even  the  Philosopher,  her  father,  confessed  that,  besides 
the  freedom  from  Girl,  he  found  it  delightful  beyond  expectation 
to  be  able  to  buy  wliatever  his  modest  habits  and  simple  way  of 
life  deiired. 
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It  remains  to  be  told,  if  it  is  worth  the  telling,  how  the 
residents  received  M.  Philipon  into  their  own  circle  on  the 
Village  Green,  and  how  they  related — all  except  Mr.  Colliber, 
who  for  reasons  of  liis  own  was  now  seldom  among  them — the 
itory  of  their  failures,  and  how  they  all  met  with  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  go  on  ;  and  one  at  least  among  them,  Mr. 
Massey,  senior,  felt  so  much  encouraged  that  he  began  to  unfold 
all  his  secret  projects  and  certain  methods  for  making  a  fortune  ; 
how  he  proved  mathematically  that  each  one  was  a  fortune  in 
itself,  and  wanted  only  a  preliminary  advance  by  way  of  meeting 
the  expenses  of  the  shove  off;  how  the  good  Hector  listened 
with  the  greatest  apparent  interest,  and  even  suggested  branches 
and  developments,  not  originally  perceived  by  the  projector, 
which  would  lead  to  wealth  incalculable  ;  how  INIr.  Massey, 
whose  heart  was  young  though  his  head  was  white,  began  once 
more  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  kick  over  the  basket  of  eggs, 
to  spend  in  imagination  the  com  in  the  blade  ;  and  how,  finally, 
«^hen  it  came  to  the  real  point,  tliis  immense  sympathy  waa 
found  to  have  no  solid  foundation,  and  not  a  penny  of  backing 
up  could  ]\Ir.  Massey  obtain  for  any  one  of  his  undertakings. 

*  No  Frenchman,  Sir  Charles,'  observed  the  Projector, 
*  deserves  to  be  trusted  with  a  fortune.  His  only  mean  idea 
is  how  to  keep  it.' 

'I  cannot,  Massey,'  said  Sir  Charles,  *go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  Frenchman  deserves  a  fortune.  But  doubtless  there 
are  few  who  do,  and  our  friend  Philipon,  though  a  most  worthy 
person  and  sagacious  to  a  certain  point,  certainly  lacks  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  has  made  us — what  we  are.* 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE   DAWN   OP   GREATNESS, 

Olinthus  Gallaway  was  destined  to  have  Greatness  thrust 
upon  him.  The  history  of  his  rise  and  splendour  will  be  here 
related,  partly  because  it  belongs  to  the  story,  and  partly  for 
the  benefit  of  young  City  men  who  may  be  inclined  to  follow  his 
example  if  they  can,  and  so  arrive  at  riches  as  great  as  the  City 
heart  can  desire.     In  this  respect  the  City  is  large-hearted. 

After  the  departure  of  his  rivals,  Olinthus  lingered  for  some 
time  in  the  village,  thinking  that  perhaps  he  might,  in  their 
absence,  make  running  for  himself.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
belief  in  himself  ;  he  thought  that  the  mere  aspect  and  contem- 
plation of  him  would  subdue  the  feminine  heart ;  in  a  little  while 
a  reconsideration  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  would  be  held  ; 
this  could  not  but  be  favourable  to  himself.  As  for  the  other 
two.  one  was  gone  to  Cliina ;  wko  ever  eomes  back  from  China  % 
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The  other  was  a  mere  literary  scrub.  Both  as  good  as  clean 
out  of  the  way.  Allen  would  perhaps  turn  up  to  borrow  half- 
crowns.  How  can  a  literary  man  make  position  or  money  1 
Why,  said  the  man  of  business,  he  has  actually  got  to  do  his 
own  work  with  his  own  hands,  just  as  if  in  the  oil  trade  money 
was  made  by  rolling  the  casks  ashore.  '  Wliat  gives  a  man 
position,'  said  Tommy,  'is  to  make  other  beggars  do  the  work 
and  to  pocket  the  dibs  yourself.'  The  whole  of  political  economy 
lies  in  this  maxim. 

He  made,  however,  little  apparent  progress  in  his  suit.  It 
was  discouraging  when  he  called  in  the  evening  to  be  received 
always  by  the  young  lady's  papa,  and  it  was  unkind  of  Claire  tc 
refuse  to  let  him  walk  home  with  her  after  church. 

He  then  realised  the  first  part  of  his  ambition  :  he  took 
chambers  in  town,  and  he  joined  a  West-End  club— proprietary 
^quite  a  new  club,  and  beautifully  furnished  :  and  in  those 
days  he  went  home  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  called  at 
the  Cottage  on  Sunday  afternoon,  in  order  to  let  Claire  know 
what  a  brilliant  position  he  was  acquiring. 

'Our  chairman,'  he  said,  speaking  of  the  club,  'is  a  lord. 
I  have  several  times  seen  him  in  the  smoking-room.  Last 
Wednesday  I  handed  him  the  evening  paper.     He  thanked  me.' 

'  That  must  have  been  gratifying  to  you,'  said  Claire. 

'Very,'  he  replied.  'It  makes  a  man  feel  that  he  really  is 
out  of  this  beastly  village  and  in  Society.  As  for  that,  a  Partner 
in  a  really  steady  thing  is  sought  after,  mind  you.' 

'I  can  quite  believe  that,'  said  Claire. 

'  Yes  :  I  am  asked  into  tip-top  circles  in  the  best  wholesale 
line.  As  for  the  girls,  Claire,  they  just  throw  themselves  at  a 
man.  I've  taken  private  lessons  in  dancing.  Not  that  I  mean 
anything  serious,  you  know  ;  but  it's  pleasant,  you  know,  and 
the  girls  are  pretty,  you  know,  and  that.  As  for  me,  all  I  look 
forward  to  is  to  have  my  little  fling,  and  then  to  give  up  the 
gaieties  of  London  and  take  a  quiet  villa  and  have  a  garden.' 

That  was  his  simple  dream  to  begin  with.  We  shaU  see  how 
it  changed. 

'And  to  think,'  said  the  sisters  of  Olinthus  one  at  a  time, 
and  one  after  the  other,  '  to  think  that  a  City  partner  like 
Olinthus  should  run  mad  after  a  half- French  girl  without  a 
penny.  Why,  he  might  have  looked  as  high  as  he  pleased  after 
awhile.' 

'  And  a  young  man,'  sighed  his  mother,  '  endowed  with  every 
grace  !     Yes,  my  dears,  it  is  a  sad  pity.' 

'  Only  a  governess,'  they  sighed  responsive  like  a  chorus. 

'And  to  think  that  he,  when  he  was  told,  actually  and 
impudently  told,  to  wait  three  years,  instead  of  flinging  out 
of  the  house,  should  meekly  sit  down  and  consent !  My  dears, 
I  have  not  patience  with  men.     He  ought  to  have  more  dignity.* 

He  WP6  so  much  in  love  that  he  Imd  no  dignity  left  at  ail, 
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and  began  to  get  thin,  and  to  show  other  signs  of  unrequited 
affection  ;  and  what  would  have  happened  to  liim  I  know  not 
but  for  a  thing  which  happened  which  effectually  turned  his 
thoughts  away  from  love. 

Mr.  Colliber,  honourable  as  so  colossal  a  failure  as  liis  own 
undoubtedly  was,  did  not  take  comfort  in  his  glory.  He 
lamented  the  old  days.  Had  he  been  able  to  show  his  face 
in  the  City  he  would  have  begun  all  over  again  the  game  which 
he  had  played  so  well  that  he  left  no  successor.  Although  he 
was  now  out  of  it  altogether,  he  followed  the  money  market  with 
as  much  interest  as  when  he  seemed  to  control  it.  He  was  still 
in  imagination  in  the  Inner  Ring  ;  he  could  read  the  meaning 
of  rise  and  fall  ;  he  could  read  between  the  lines  of  company 
prospectuses,  dividends,  and  statements  made  by  the  chairman  ; 
he  saw  the  most  magnificent  chances  offering  themselves  to  one 
with  understanding,  and  they  had  to  be  let  alone.  He  carried 
these  operations  through  in  imagination  ;  he  covered  acres  of 
paper  with  calculations  ;  he  estimated  his  fancied  gain ;  he 
became  once  more  a  millionaire ;  and  the  only  man  in  the 
village  with  whom  he  cared  to  talk  was  JVIr.  Massey,  the 
dreamer  of  dreams  and  projector  of  schemes,  whose  brain  was 
busy  though  his  hair  was  white.  Mr.  Colliber  listened  to  his 
ideas,  and  informed  the  ingenious  projector  how  his  scheme 
might  be  worked  into  a  company  with  money — for  the  promoters. 

Presently  Mr.  Colliber  formed  a  project  for  himself — quite 
an  innocent  and  kindly  project.  He  cast  his  eyes  upon  Will 
Massey,  and  he  considered  that  boy  with  a  view  to  possibilities. 
He  was  a  clever  lad,  quick  to  comprehend,  with  a  g^od  memory, 
a  good  eye,  and  a  tenacious  purpose.  He  was  also  a  bold  lad, 
and  he  was  poor  ;  he  was,  further,  ambitious,  and  he  had  an 
excellent  manner.  Of  such  as  Will  Massey  are  great  specu- 
lators and  successful  financiers  made.  How  if  he  were  to 
inoculate  the  lad  with  the  true  spirit,  lead  him  on,  train  him, 
and  launch  him  upon  the  City  to  be  a  successor  to  himself  ? 

He  nursed  this  thought  in  his  brain  for  two  or  three  years. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  subject.  Will  was  ordered  to 
China,  and  so  lost  his  chance  of  a  short  road  to  fortune. 

After  a  time  he  began  to  consider  Olinthus.  Of  course  he 
never  thought  of  Allen  at  all.  What  have  hawks  and  kites  to 
do  with  young  men  of  books  ?  Could  he  by  temptation,  golden 
promises,  and  training,  make  of  young  Gallaway  a  speculator  ? 
He  did  not  look  clever,  to  be  sure  ;  but  he  might  be  taught. 
A.nd  then  he  ardently  desired  to  possess  money  ;  as  he  had 
none  he  wished  to  appear  as  if  he  had  ;  he  dressed  carefully, 
and  had  an  eye  to  appearance  and  effect.  Now  appearance  and 
manners  are  nowhere  so  useful  as  in  the  City.  Olinthus  affected 
tJie  air  of  one  who  hath  great  possessions  ;  he  spoke  with 
grandeur  of  their  House,  which  Mr.  Colliber  knew  to  be  a  very 
Httle  House  ;  his  rings  and  chains  were  solid ;  his  clothes  were 
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w-ell  cut  \  his  hat  was  glossy  ;  his  linen  imgne  ;  his  boots  and 
gloves  in  good  condition.  Finally,  he  had  an  air  of  assurance 
and  self-confidence. 

'  He  is  a  snob,'  said  Mr.  Colliber,  thoughtfully,  '  but  he 
might  pass  for  a  clever  snob.  The  other  young  fellow  was  a 
gentleman  and  might  have  passed  anywhere  for  an— an — ah  ! — 
an  honest  man.'  He  was  quite  alone,  so  that  he  allowed  the 
admission.  *  He  would  have  persuaded  people.  This  man  will 
not  easily  persuade  anybody,  but  he  may  dazzle  them.  He  will 
not  seem  clever,  but  he  may  seem  solid.  After  all,  it  is  just  as 
useful  to  make  people  envious  as  to  make  them  friends.' 

He  began  to  seek  out  opportunities  for  cultivating  the  young 
man.  This  was  not  at  first  easy,  because  Olinthus  was  at  a 
stage  of  development  when  he  had  no  sjmipathy  with  the  bank- 
rupts of  his  native  village.  But  Mr.  Colliber  persevered.  He 
engaged  him  in  conversation  about  the  oil  business,  and  showed 
that  he,  too,  knew  the  secrets  of  that  mystery.  What  trade 
was  there — what  business,  mystery,  or  craft  of  the  whole  City 
that  Mr.  Colliber  did  not  know  completely?  Then  he  made 
Tommy — still  artless,  for  all  he  was  two-and-twenty,  and 
thought  he  was  fifty  in  worldly  wisdom — talk  about  his  am- 
bitions. And  Mr.  Colliber  contrived  to  let  him  see  how  very 
small  and  paltry  these  were.  After  these  conversations,  the 
young  man  was  astonished  to  think  how  much  he  had  told  about 
himself,  how  small  he  felt,  and  how  little  he  had  got  out  of 
Mr.  Colliber.  He  lived,  being  a  widower  without  children,  in 
one  of  the  large  houses  of  the  place  ;  he  invited  no  one  into 
his  house  ;  he  went  to  no  other  house  ;  he  shut  himself  up 
with  his  money-market  articles,  and  worked  at  his  imaginary 
coujps. 

One  evening  he  astonished  Olinthus  by  inviting  him  to  take 
his  cigar  in  his  house.  He  led  his  guest  into  a  dining-room, 
plainly  furnished  with  a  table,  a  sideboard,  a  cellaret,  five  chairs, 
and  nothing  else.  No  pictures,  no  books,  no  sofas,  nothing 
luxurious  at  all.  Mr.  Colliber  had  parted  with  all  these  when 
he  sold  his  furniture  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  ;  he  nevei 
wanted  them,  or  cared  about  losing  them  ;  the  furniture  of  a 
'City  office  was  all  that  he  ever  wished  to  possess.  On  the 
mantel-shelf  was  a  box  of  cigars. 

'Take  one,  Gallaway,'  said  Mr.  Colliber;  *you  will  find 
them  better  tlaan  your  own.  They  ought  to  be.  They  cost 
seven  pounds  a  hundred,  twelve  years  ago.  I  brought  mj 
cigars  away  with  me.  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  \  I  saved 
part  of  my  cellar,  too.  The  Gladstone  claret  was  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  Would  you  like  a  glass  of  '51  port,  or 
some  Lafitte,  or  some  Chambortin  ? ' 

'  Port  for  me,'  said  Tommy,  still  under  the  impression  that 
port,  sherry,  and  champagne  are  the  only  wines  worthy  the 
considera-tion  of  a  gentleman. 

K  a 
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He  took  two  glasses,  and  was  good  enough  to  find  the  wine 
silky  on  the  palate,  but  wanting  in  bone,  plirases  he  had  heard, 
but  imperfectly  understood. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Colliber,  '  never  mind  about  the  port.  Let 
us  talk  business.' 

'  Business,  by  all  means,'  said  Tommy,  taking  a  thiid  glass. 
*  I'm  a  business  man.' 

*  For  some  years,  Gallaway,'  said  Mr.  Colliber,  '  I've  had  my 
eyes  upon  you  three  boys.'  His  eye  upon  his  visitor  at  the 
moment  was  unpleasantly  like  the  eye  of  a  hawk  upon  a  little 
bird.  '  Young  Massey,  I  confess,  appeared  to  me  the  best  of 
you.  I  always  thought  a  great  deal  might  be  made  of  Massey. 
He  is  a  boy  with  brains  ;  yes,  if  I  had  got  hold  of  Massey,  I  am 
certain  I  could  have  made  a  great  man  of  him.  But  Massey  is 
gone  ;  gone  away  from  London,  where  the  money  is.  What  a 
fool  !  What  a  fool  !  As  for  you,  I  confess  I  have  my  doubts, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  whether  the  trouble  I  am  going  to 
take  will  be  made  up  to  me  by  your  success.  But  we  can  try  ; 
if  you  like  we  can  try.  As  for  young  Engledew,  he  is  a  con- 
temptible idiot.' 

'  He  is,'  said  Olinthus  complacently  ;  '  he  always  was. 
You'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  he  used  to  make  verses — actually, 
verses,  in  the  train  going  up  to  business.* 

'  As  for  yourself,  then  1 ' 

'As  for  myself,'  said  the  young  man  :  *I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  making  great  men.  I've  got  into  a  very  good  thing 
already,  but  I  suppose  there  is  always  something  better.  And 
if  you've  got  anything  better  to  ofier,  Mr.  Colliber,  that's  safe 
and  would  not  lead  to  failure,  and  not  being  able  to  show  your 
nose  in  the  City,  of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.' 

This  was  said  with  dignity,  because  he  resented  the  injurious 
comparison  with  Will. 

'  You  shall  hear  it ;  perhaps  you  will  succeed  in  under- 
standing it.' 

'  Look  here,  IVIr.  Colliber  1  none  of  your  financial  rigs,  you 
know.     My  uncle  is  a  steady  old  file.     He  wouldn't  hear  of  it.' 

'  Don't  be  a  fool,  Gallaway,  but  listen.  I  know,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  about  your  partnership.  It  is  a  safe  little  thing,  and 
you've  got  a  small  share — a  fifth,  isn't  it?  That  brings  you 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year.  In  ten  years  or  so  you  may  be 
promoted  to  a  third  share,  and  then  you  will  draw  seven  hundred 
or  so  ;  that  is,  I  believe,  the  state  of  the  case.' 

Tommy  nodded  :  that  was  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 

'  What  I  am  thinking  of,'  said  Mr.  Colliber,  '  is  very 
diflferent  work  ;  work  which,  if  you  can  manage  it,  will  give  you 
B.3  much  in  one  year  as  you  could  save  in  twenty  ;  work  which 
rx-^quires  no  capital ;  which  you  can  do  secretly,  and  which  will 
aot  interfere  with  your  partnership.' 

*Of  course,'  said  Oliiithug,  'j^ou  mean  what  you  used  to  do.' 
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*  Not  quite ' — Mr.  Colliber  smiled — *  not  quits  what  I  used 
tXD  do.  Later  on  you  will  perhaps  understand.  I  will  tell  you, 
however,  something  of  what  I  did.  Five-and-thirty years  ago  J 
was  a  clerk  in  a  wine  merchant's  office.  I  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age  :  I  had  no  friends  or  family  influence  to  help  me.  I  was 
pretty  certain  to  remain  a  clerk.  Then  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
fall  in  with  a  man  who  began  to  teach  me  things,  just  as  you 
have  fallen  in  with  me.' 

*  What  did  he  teach  you  ? ' 

*  Before  I  met  him  I  knew  nothing.    I  was  even  such  a  fool 
— he  looked  quickly  at  his  listener — *  as  to  imagine  that  fortunes 
can  still  be  made  in  the  City  by  the  profits  of  a  junior  partner- 
ship.' 

*  Well,'  said  Tommy,  *  if  they  are  not  made  that  way,  I 
should  like  to  know ' 

'  Precisely  ;  you  are  in  the  same  position  that  I  was.  Well, 
I  may  possibly — I  say  I  ma'^j — I  do  not  promise,  but  I  ma'\^  be 
able  to  teach  you  what  my  old  friend  taught  me.  He  is  now,  I 
fear,  gone  to  a  place  where  stocks  and  shares  are  not  dealt  with.' 

'  Was  it  any  good  when  you  learned  it  ? '  asked  the  pupil. 
•  What  did  it  come  to  when  you  totted  it  up  ? ' 

*  Think  now' — he  had  risen,  and  was  standing  on  the 
hearth-rug  and  shaking  an  impressive  forefinger  and  looking  his 
listener  in  the  face  with  his  cold,  keen  eye — '  think  :  I  was 
four-and-twenty  when  I  began.  I  had  nothing — not  one  farthing 
had  I.     At  thirty  I  had  a  hundred  thousand.' 

«0h!' 

*  At  forty  I  had  half  a  million  ;  at  fifty  anything  you  please, 
with  a  splencUd  office  and  troops  of  clerks.  Nothing  was 
started,  no  coi  apany,  or  mine,  or  railway  but  was  brought  te 
me.     That  is  what  it  totted  up  to.' 

*  Yet,'  said  Tommy,  recovering  a  little,  *  at  sixty-five  or 
thereabouts?'  And  he  looked  around  at  the  plain  furniture, 
meaning  that  it  was  all  gone. 

Mr.  Coluber's  face  darkened  for  a  moment.  Yet  he  reflected. 
There  must  be  a  fine  quality  of  impudence  in  a  young  man  who 
could  without  hesitation  fire  such  a  shot. 

*At  sixty-five,'  he  replied  softly,  'I  have  nothing,  you  think, 
and  I  have  failed.  Very  good.  Never  mind  how  much  or  how 
little  I  have,  let  us  acknowledge  the  failure.  It  was  a  failure 
which  means  a  good  deal  more  than  you  can  understand.  Wliy, 
it  turned  me  out  of  the  City — away  from  the  money— can  you 
understand  what  that  means  %  All  the  money  flows  in  one 
direction,  and  I  was  turned  away  from  the  place  whither  it 
flows.' 

He  looked  more  like  a  hawk  than  ever.  Tommy  began  to 
think  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  took  another  glass  of  poit, 
murmuring  that  it  was  a  generous  wine  but;  Had  perhaps  been 
kept  too  long  in  tne  wood. 
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*  At  sixty,'  Mr.  Colliber  went  on,  'I  was  out  of  it.  Well, 
that  is  a  great  misfortune.  I  have  lost  the  only  thing  which 
makes  life  tolerable.  I  can  no  longer  use  my  powers  ;  they  are 
lost.'     Here  he  was  silent  again  and  sat  down. 

'Remember' — he  sprang  to  his  feet  again — 'that  I  was  for 
thirty  years  a  rich  man.  You  who  want  to  be  rich,  what  do  yoa 
know  of  riches  ?  What  do  you  imagine  even  of  the  power  of 
wealth  ?  It  is  not  only  that  you  live  in  a  great  house  and  have 
a  troop  of  servants,  and  can  give  great  dinners — that  pleases 
everybody  naturally — but  it  is  more  :  you  are  a  Power.  You 
are  made  to  feel  it  wherever  you  go  :  in  the  City  where  you  are 
watched  and  envied  :  every  post  brings  you  letters  assuring  you 
of  your  greatness  ;  you  are  reminded  of  it  by  every  man  you 
meet  at  the  West-End  from  a  Duke  downwards  ;  by  the  great 
ladies  who  run  after  you  and  court  you  for  the  money  you  can 
help  them  to  get  by  a  judicious  interview  with  a  broker.  Qood 
heavens  !  sir,  I  say  that  I  was  a  prince  for  thirty  years.' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on,  speaking  in 
low,  measured  tones.  '  If  it  were  all  to  do  over  again,  I  would  do 
it  all  over  again.  If  I  knew  at  thirty  that  I  was  to  be  a  pauper  at 
sixty  and  have  to  go  into  a  workhouse,  I  would  take  the  inter- 
mediate years  of  wealth  and  power  contentedly.  If  I  were  your 
age  and  the  devil  were  to  stand  beside  me  as  I  stand  beside  you  ' 
— he  laid  his  finger  on  his  companion's  shoulder — Tommy 
jumped  and  said,  '  Oh,  horror !  '  and  then  took  another  glass 
of  port,  and  said  there  was  beeswing — 'and  were  to  lay  before 
me  a  paper  offering  me  thirty  years  of  such  wealth  and  then 
poverty  and  hunger  till  the  end,  I  would  sign  that  paper  with  a 
cheerful  heart.' 

'  I  would  rather,'  said  Olinthus,  *  sign  a  paper  which  made 
me  rich  until  the  end  of  my  life.' 

'  Tut — tut,  you  can't  have  everything.  You  young  men 
forget  that  a  man  can  only  have  what  he  can  grab.' 

'  It  must  be  such  a  beastly  thing,'  said  Olinthus,  '  to  give  it 
all  up  just  when  one  is  getting  old.  Why,  at  sixty  I  should 
like  to  put  my  feet  up  in  a  chair  and  look  on.' 

'  So  you  think  now.  When  you  are  sixty  you  will  find  that 
your  only  happiness  is  to  work. 

Then  he  fell  into  another  fit  of  musing,  and  Tommy  looked 
on,  wondering  why  he  was  invited  to  hear  all  this,  and  what 
was  coming  next. 

'  Not  do  it  again  ? '  Mr.  Colliber  presently  went  on  repeating 
himself,  '  not  do  it  again  ?  Why,  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  the 
chance.  Why,  is  there  anything  in  the  world  compared  with 
having  money  %  You  get  the  best  of  everything,  the  first  of 
everything  ;  you  can  buy  it  all.  Do  you  want  respect  ?  You 
can  buy  it.  Or  love  ?  You  can  buy  it.  Or  friends  %  You  can 
buy  them.  Or  a  title  ?  You  can  buy  it.  I  bought  all  but  the 
last,  and  I  would  have  bought  that  too,  only  I  oould  not  see 
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how  I  should  get  my  money's  worth  out  of  it.  Not  do  it  again  I 
Was  it  worth  doing  so  much  to  fail  in  the  end  ?  The  more  I 
look  at  it  the  more  I  am  satisfied  with  it.  Why,  I  always  knew 
what  the  end  would  be.  I  felt  exactly  as  if  I  had  made  that 
compact  we  talked  about  just  now.  I  knew  the  smash  would 
come  some  day.  Yet  for  ten  years  of  sucli  wealth  as  was  mine 
I  would  give  up  all  my  old  age  to  poverty,  even  the  meanness 
of  such  a  village  as  this.     For  ten  years,  sir,  and  I  had  thirty.' 

*I  should  like  to  be  rich  all  through,'  said  Tommy  feebly. 

*A  splendid  faUare,  I  dare  say.  And  that  is  what  they 
remember.  A  splendid  success.  That  is  what  I  remember 
From  a  clerk's  desk  to  a  great  house  in  Palace  Gardens  ;  from  a 
miserable  shilling  City  dining-room  to  all  the  best  clubs  in 
London.' 

'  If  you  were  so  rich,  then,'  said  Olinthus,  whose  imagination 
was  not  easily  dazzled,  '  why  did  you  throw  away  your  money  ? ' 

'  I  will  teach  you,  if  you  like  to  learn,  how  to  win  money  and 
how  to  lose  it.  Would  you  like  to  learn  ?  Do  you  want  to  be 
rich  ? ' 

'Of  course.'  Tommy  grew  very  red.  *  Every  fellow  wants 
to  get  rich.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  being  rich?  Is  it  to  run 
a  muck  and  then  fail  ?  ' 

'  What  I  mean  is  to  grow  rich,  solidly  rich,  in  a  very  few 
years  ;  to  grow  enormously  within  a  few  more ;  to  have  the 
respect  and  envy  of  all  your  contemporaries  ;  to  be — such  a 
Power  as  I  was  myseK.     That  is  what  I  mean,  young  man.' 

*  Oh  !  I  say '     Tommy  grew  red  and  white  alternately. 

*You  are  joking,  you  know,  JMr.    CoUiber.     Well — I  am  not 

good  at  practical  jokes,  and — and — I  think '  he  half  rose 

to  go. 

*  Shall  I  teach  you,'  repeated  Mr.  Colliber,  slowly  and  coldly, 
*to  grow  rich,  really  rich,  substantially  rich — not  rich  as  you 
and  your  partisans  would  call  rich,  but  rolling  in  gold  ? ' 

'  You  couldn't  keep  it,'  said  Tommy,  twisting  in  his  chair 
like  a  bird  uneasy  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  snake.  '  You  couldn't 
keep  yours,  you  know.' 

*  Have  you  saved  any  money  yet  ? '  asked  the  Tempter, 

*  Pve  put  by  a  hundred  or  two.' 

*  A  hundred  or  two  !  You  have  been  a  partner  for  three 
years.  A  hundred  or  two.  In  twenty  years  you  may  have 
saved  a  thousand.  You  will  then  be  forty-four,  we  will  say. 
At  sixty  you  may  have  saved  five  thousand.  Man  alive  !  do 
you  think  I  came  out  of  my  failure  with  less  than  twenty 
thousand  ?  Do  you  think  when  a  man  like  me  fails  he  loses  all, 
like  a  miserable  tradesman  ? ' 

'  Oh  ! '  Tommy  gasped.  *  But  I  don't  understand.  Why 
should  you  teach  me  anything '?  What  have  1  done  ?  Wliat  am 
I  to  do  for  you  1  You  were  a  gi^eat  speculator.  My  uncle 
M  o\dd  turn  me  out  if  I  wore  to  begin  speculating.     I  hope  you 
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won't  be  offended,  but  I  couldn't — really  I  couldn't — invest  my 
little  savings  in  any  project  whatever — ^particularly  if  it  ia  a 
project  orf  Mr.  Massey's.* 

Mr.  Oolliber  laughed. 

'  You  are  a  cautious  young  man,*  he  said.  *  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  you  to  invest  in  any  projects,  or  to  lose  anything,  or  to 
risk  anything  whatever.     I  am  going  to  teach  you.' 

*  Is  it — is  it — difficult  to  learn  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  new  language,  and  very  difficult  to  learn.  Thousands 
try  to  learn  it  ;  here  and  there  one  succeeds.  Let  me  see  if  you 
are  one  of  those  two  or  three.     If  you  are,  you  have  a  great 

career  before  you.  If  you  are  not — why — then '  He  shrugged 

his  shoulders. 

'  Then  ? '  asked  Tommy. 

'  Then  you  will  be  no  worse  off  than  you  are  now,  and  will 
have  gained  a  little  experience  of  the  world.' 

'When,  Mr.  Colliber,'  asked  Tommy  humbly,  'when  will 
the  lesson  begin  ? ' 

'  I  shall  begin,'  he  replied,  *  with  an  illustration,  not  a  lesson. 
I  shall  begin  by  giving  you  fifty  pounds.' 

'  Fifty  pounds  ?     Give  me  fifty  pounds  ? ' 

'  That  is  the  way  in  which  I  shall  begin.  You  understand 
English,  I  suppose.  Very  good.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
words  :  I  shall — give — you — fifty — pound?  ?  Are  you  too  proud 
to  accept  that  sum  ? ' 

*  Fifty  pounds?' 

*  In  the  City  men  do  not  generally  give  money  to  each  other, 
do  they  %     Yet  I  will  present  you  with  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds.* 

There  are  some  things — not  things  of  science — which  cannot 
possibly  be  explained.  For  instance,  why  a  bald-headed  barber 
offers  to  restore  your  thatch,  yet  remaineth  in  his  own  baldness. 
It  may  certainly  be  for  coolness  that  he  goeth  bald — yet  this 
climate  is  already  too  cold.  Or  why  an  old  greybeard,  by  means 
of  alchemy  and  its  kindred  arts,  offers  to  restore  your  youth, 
yet  remaineth  in  his  age.  Or  why  a  physician  troubled  with 
plaguy  diseases  offers  to  cure  your  ailments,  yet  abideth  with  his 
own.  Or  why  enthusiastic  preachers  point  the  Way  of  Life  and 
Love,  yet  continue  in  bitterness  to  those  who  see  that  Way  with 
other  eyes.  All  these  things  are  remarkable,  yet  not  so  remark- 
able, perhaps,  in  a  village  where  money  is  vehemently  desired, 
and  the  want  of  it  bitterly  mourned,  as  to  find  a  poor  man,  or 
one  thought  to  be  poor — everybody  is  poor  who  has  not  as  much 
as  he  desires — offering  to  make  another  rich.  Why  not  himself  % 
Olinthus  gazed  in  wonder,  asking  this  question,  but  not  daring 
to  put  it  into  words. 

'  Wliy  not  myself  ? '  asked  Mr.  Colliber,  thought-reading  like 
any  American.  '  If  I  wanted  money  in  a  small  way  I  could  make 
it  for  myself.  But  I  could  never  become  again  the  Power  which 
I  was  ;  and  without  that  the  money  would  be  of  no  use  to  me.' 
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What  he  did  not  explain  was  that  not  only  was  his  influence 
gone,  but  also  his  reputation,  and  that  beyond  the  power  of 
recovery.  There  are  still  some  things  which  cannot  be  f 01  given  ; 
there  are  some  men  whom  the  world,  though  their  eyes  swell  out 
with  fatness,  will  not  admit  among  them. 

*  Fifty  pounds  ! '  Olinthus  repeated  the  words,  thinking 
what  a  lot  he  could  do  with  fifty  pounds  if  he  were  to  spend  it, 
and  where  he  would  put  it  if  he  determined  to  save  it.  '  Fifty 
pounds  !  And  to  do  nothing  for  it !  Really,  Mr.  Colliber,  I 
take  this  very  kindly  of  you.     Really,  to  do  nothing  for  it  ? ' 

'  You  think  I  want  you  to  forge  somebody's  name,  perhaps  ? ' 
Mr.  Colliber  laughed  in  his  hard,  metallic  way.  '  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Perhaps  I  want  to  amuse  myself.  Perhaps  I  want 
to  see  the  stuff  you  are  made  of.  Young  Massey  would  not 
have  required  fifty  pounds  to  make  Mm  understand  what  was 
meant.  But  never  mind  Massey.  You  shall  see  by  a  practical 
illustration  how  money  can  be  made  without  trouble,  if  one 
has  the  knowledge.  You  shall  begin  as  I  began.  If  you  choose 
to  go  on  as  I  went  on,  you  can  do  so.  If  you  prefer  sticking 
to  your  oil,  you  can  do  that.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  his  disciple,  who  as  yet  com- 
prehended nothing,  that  the  game  of  speculation  may  be  played 
on  a  big  scale  or  a  small  scale,  like  whist,  ecarte,  or  any  other 
game.  It  is  played  by  an  immense  number  of  people  who  know 
nothing  of  the  '  rules,'  so  to  speak,  that  is,  have  no  special 
knowledge  to  guide  them;  therefore  they  gamble  like  blind 
men  ;  they  may  win,  but  the  chances  are  against  them,  because 
their  adversaries  are  players  who  are  acquainted  with  wire- 
pullers, bears,  bulls,  and  rings,  and  make  the  most  of  their 
knowledge.  So,  in  a  game  of  whist,  a  pair  of  novices  may  win 
against  a  pair  of  players,  but  the  chances  are  against  them. 

*  As  for  me,'  said  Mr.  Colliber,  'I  have  been  out  of  it  for 
some  years,  but  I  still  can  feel  the  pulse  of  the  market.  The  old 
knowledge  by  which  I  controlled  the  Stock  Exchange  is  gone, 
I  fear,  but  I  can  still  put  my  hand  on  certainties,  and  I  am 
going  to  put  you  up  to  one  on  a  small  scale.' 

'  What  is  it  ? '  asked  Tommy,  eagerly. 

*  You  are  to  go  to  Gedge,  in  Copthall  Lane.  He  is  my  old 
broker.  You  will  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  You  will 
teU  him  to  buy  10,000  Russians.' 

'  Buy  10,000  Russians  1  What  shall  I  do  with  them  when 
I  get  them  ? '  For  the  moment  he  just  thought  that  he  was  to 
purchase  the  subjects  of  the  Czar — his  bond-servants,  not  hig 
bonds. 

'  They  are  just  now  4f .  In  a  fortnight  you  will  call  upon 
him  again.  You  wiU  find  they  have  gone  up  to  4f .  He  will 
pay  you  the  difference,  which  will  be  50^.  Of  course  the  stock 
may  be  4|,  or  it  may  be  6.  In  that  case  your  difference  mav 
be  forty  or  sixty.' 
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*But  suppose  they  go  down,'  said  Olinthus. 

*  Don't  I  tell  you,  man,  that  they  will  go  up  ? ' 

The  next  day  Olinthus  paid  the  visit  to  the  Honourabla 
Gedge,  and  with  great  trepidation  delivered  his  letter  of  intro- 
duction, and  made  his  request  for  the  10,000  Russians.  Instead 
of  being  asked  to  show  his  bank  book,  state  his  income,  and 
give  security  for  so  large  an  order — nominally  a  million — the 
order  was  simply  entered,  and  he  was  allowed  to  depart,  as  if 
a  million  was  nothing  more  than  a  ton  of  coals  or  a  dozen  of 
sherry.  For  a  fortnight  he  would  be  the  owner  of  a  million. 
And  then  the  settlement ! 

For  the  next  fortnight  he  watched  the  money-market  article 
every  morning  with  feverish  anxiety.  Suppose  the  shares  were 
to  go  down  !  Suppose  they  were  to  fall  heavily !  Where  was 
the  money  to  come  from  to  meet  the  difference  ?  He  lay  awake 
all  night  thinking  of  this  dreadful  possibility.  What  would 
his  uncle  say  ?  And  already  he  saw  himseK  kicked  out  from 
his  partnership  with  words  of  reproach  and  ignominy.  Mr. 
Colliber  had  made  a  big  mistake  when  he  failed  himself.  Why 
not  a  small  mistake  now? 

*  Don't  look  anxious,  Gallaway,'  said  his  adviser.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  for  me  to  mistake  so  simple  a  thing  as  this  ? ' 

'  But  how  do  you  know  ? ' 

The  old  speculator  slirugged  his  shoulders.  How  did  he 
know  ?  How  could  he  explain  ?  Ask  a  flint-instrument  col- 
lector how  he  knows  an  ancient  spear-head  from  one  of  Flint 
Jack's  manufacture.  Ask  a  coin  man  how  he  knows  that  an 
old  coin  is  a  forgery,  one  of  many  committed  in  Alexandria  to 
cheat  collectors  of  the  third  century.  Ask  a  man  in  the  picture 
trade  how  he  knows  a  copy  from  an  original.  Ask  a  man  learned 
in  Scarabfei  how  he  knows  the  Birmingham  specimen  from  a  Nile 
native.  Ask  a  man  who  collects  old  silver  how  he  knows  the 
fictitious  from  the  genuine.  Ask  a  man  who  reads  old  inscrip- 
tions how  he  knows  the  genuine  from  the  false.  How  did  he 
know  ?  Of  course  he  knew.  How  could  he  tell  1  Of  course  he 
could  tell.  Long  practice  had  given  him  the  instinct.  In  fact, 
the  stock  steadily  rose.  They  reached  on  the  day  of  settle- 
ment 4|,  and  Olinthus  had  the  pleasure  of  drawing  that  fifty 
pounds,  less  brokerage  commission. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Colliber,  'I  hope  you  are  satisfied.' 

'■  It  is,  I  am  sure,'  said  Tommy,  with  the  sunshine  of  content 
beaming  from  his  face,  '  it  is,  I  am  sure,  extremely  kind  of  you, 
sir,  and  I  cannot  thank  you  enough.' 

'  This  is  a  beginning,  Gallaway.  You  have  now  learned  how 
money  may  be  made  without  labour.  If  that  stock  had  gone 
down  four-eighths  instead  of  going  up,  you  would  have  lost 
fifty  pounds.  You  may,  therefore,  learn  how  to  lose  money,  as 
well  as  gain  it,  without  doing  anything  for  it.  A  great  many 
5>i'ople  are  playing  this  game,  and  most  of  them  lose.     They 
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lose,  you  see,  because  they  play  without  knowing  anything  about 
the  rules.' 

'  The  rules  !     There  are  rules,  then  ? ' 

*  Certainly.  But  these  rules  are  difficult  to  learn,  and  still 
more  difficult  tc  apply.  Let  us,  however,  have  another  illus- 
tration, if  you  please,  just  to  show  you  how  these  rules  may  be 
applied  by  one  who  knows  them.  Would  you  like  to  make  a 
hundred  this  time  % ' 

'  Oh  ! '  Tommy  gasped. 

Mr.  Colliber  gave  him  fresh  directions,  which  he  punctnally 
obeyed.  He  passed  the  next  fortnight  in  a  tumult  of  hope  and 
expectation.  A  hundred  pounds.  This  time,  however,  he  was 
more  confident ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fortnight  he  landed  his 
hundred  safely,  and  paid  it  to  his  private  account  with  joy 
unfeigned.  A  hundred  and  fifty  made  in  a  month  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen. 

'  At  this  rate,'  he  said  to  Mr.  Colliber,  '  what  is  to  prevent 
my  making  a  hundred  every  week,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
straight  tip  ?  That  is  five  thousand  a  year.  Oh  !  it  costs  you 
nothing.     Don't  desert  me — yet — Mr.  Colliber ' 

'Not  yet,'  replied  his  adviser,  smiling  icily;  *I  shall  not 
desert  you  yet.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  his  disciple  that  he  had  seen 
him  through  two  successful  operations,  and  was  willing  to  see 
him  through  a  third,  after  which  he  would  have  to  begin  a 
serious  study  if  he  meant  business. 

How  much  would  you  like  to  make  this  time  ? '  asked  the 
great  magician,  as  if  it  was  merely  a  question  of  naming  the 
amount. 

'  Might  I  say  —  two  hundred  ? '  Olinthus  hesitated  and 
blushed  at  his  own  boldness. 

'  Certainly — and  fifty,'  said  Mr.  Colliber.  *  It  is  all  I  shall 
do  for  you  for  the  present.' 

In  another  fortnight  the  young  man  had  cleared  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  In  six  weeks  he  had  made  four  hundred  pounds. 
And  he  felt  as  if  he  had  done  it  by  his  own  sagacity,  and  as  if 
he  possessed  within  himself  the  capacity  for  making  ten  times, 
twenty,  thirty  times  that  sum. 

How  small  and  miserable  seemed  the  oil  trade  compared 
with  results  so  splendid  !  What  a  future  would  be  his  if  he 
could  only  learn  the  secrets  of  the  trade — or  better  still — if  Mr. 
Colliber  would  go  on  telling  him  what  to  do !  Why,  a  man 
with  that  knowledge  was  a  demigod.  The  oil  trade  !  a  poor 
thing  at  best,  and  to  end  as  his  uncle  was  ending,  with  a  square 
house  and  a  one-horse  carriage  !  Whereas,  in  the  trade  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  shares  and  stocks,  one  might  end  in  Kensmg- 
ton  Palace  Gardens,  with  such  glories  as  Mr.  Colliber  had  enjoyed. 
What  a  place  in  which  to  bestow  the  beauteous  Claire  !  How 
splendidly  would  that  goddess  become  the  purple  halls  and 
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gilded  saloons  which  might  be  his,  if  Mr.  Colliber  continued 
propitious  ! 

This  was  the  beginning  of  all  the  Greatness  which  followed. 
Everything  must  have  a  beginning,  but  most  things,  unhappily, 
have  an  appointed  end. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

THE    DAY   OF   SMALL   THINGS. 

(t  is  always  interesting  to  read  in  the  biographies  of  writersj 
great  and  small,  how  at  the  outset  the  candidate  for  glory  ia 
invariably  received  with  a  most  prodigious  quantity  of  cuflfs, 
cowps  de  pied,  thwacks,  black  eyes,  snubs,  disgraces,  disappoint- 
ments, down  knockings,  out  kickings,  rebuffs,  rudenesses, 
broken  promises,  prejudices,  cheats,  robberies,  rejections, 
woundings  of  vanity,  puUings  down  of  pride,  dampings  of 
ambition,  and  so  forth.  The  most  curious  thing  is  that  all 
these  kicks  seem  in  the  long  run  to  be  good  for  a  man.  They 
teach  him,  I  believe,  to  feel  for  other  people,  and  so  help  him 
to  get  a  hold  of  them.  And  presently  his  wounds  heal  up  and 
you  would  never  think,  to  see  him  now  so  magnificent  and 
triumphant,  that  he  was  once  a  mere  down-trodden,  squirming 
worm.  Behold  him !  He  leadeth  the  people  by  the  ear,  just 
as  in  old  days  they  used  to  lead  their  captives  by  a  hook  in  the 
nose,  or  as  all-conquering  Venus  stiU  drags  her  prisoners  by  a 
single  hair. 

If  one  could  write  at  length  the  story  of  Allen's  early 
struggles,  it  would  form  a  most  instructive  chapter  in  literary 
history.  Yet  there  is  little  that  is  original  or  striking  in  the 
adventures  of  a  young  man  come  to  town  with  a  portfolio  full 
of  papers  ;  he  has  no  friends  ;  he  begins  the  battle  against 
unbelief,  suspicion,  distrust,  dishonesty,  greed,  and  all  the  other 
giants  who  stand  in  the  way  of  a  young  knight-errant  in  the 
field  of  Letters.  Perhaps  he  succeeds  ;  more  often  he  fails. 
What  becomes  of  those  who  fail  no  man  knoweth ;  it  is 
whispered  that  they  become  editors  of  country  papers,  or  that 
they  go  to  the  colonies  and  pretend  to  have  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  '  Saturday,'  or  perhaps  they  fall  back  on  their  friends  and 
lead  for  ever  afterwards  a  broken- winged  and  disappointed  life  ; 
who  knows  1  The  field  of  Letters  is  called  a  Republic  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  why,  because  in  a  Republic  all  the  men  are  equal, 
whereas  in  literature  they  are  all  unequal.  Perhaps  the  name 
is  taken  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  South  American 
Republic,  where  the  President,  or  Publisher,  whatever  he  ia 
called,  is  clianged  once  a  quarter  with  a  new  Pronouncement. 
The  so-called  Republic  lies  in  a  fiat  country  without  any  hills, 
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ovreams,  dykes,  or  eminences  ;  it  is  circular  in  shape,  and  it  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  circles  of  stone  seats  rising  above  one  the 
other  to  a  dizzy  height.  The  citizens  of  the  Republic  are  always 
strutting  about  on  the  arena  trying  to  attract  as  much  attention 
&s  possible  from  the  people  in  the  seats  and  hoping  to  see  a  great 
crowd  assemble,  with  prodigious  shoutings,  directly  they  begin  to 
play  their  parts ;  when  they  are  not  playing  they  are  standing  aside 
and  criticising  their  fellow  actors.  Some  there  are  whom  no  one 
regardeth  at  all  ;  when  they  come  on  the  seats  are  swiftly 
emptied  ;  these  play  for  their  brethren  alone,  who  look  on  and 
jeer ;  and  there  are  a  very  few — ahappy  few — at  whose  appearance 
the  seats  are  crammed.  Yet  all  the  citizens  in  this  Republic 
pretend  to  be  of  equal  strength  and  give  themselves  the  same  airs. 

When  Allen  came  to  town  he  brought  with  him  his  savings, 
which,  as  he  had  been  drawing  a  substantial  salary,  considering 
his  age,  amounted  to  no  less  an  amount  than  seventy-five  pounds. 
He  could  easily,  he  thought,  live  upon  this  sum  until  his  poems 
were  sold.  Of  course  the  poems  were  most  beautifully  written 
out  iii  a  legible  hand  and  had  received  the  author's  latest  cor- 
rections. The  poems  were,  besides  this  seventy-five  pounds,  all 
his  fortune.  Perhaps,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  any  lad 
who  arrives  in  London  with  his  customary  twopence,  is  richer 
I'han  he  who  has  nothing  but  a  manuscript,  because  with  twopence 
you  can  buy  things,  whereas  with  a  whole  satchelful  of  poems 
you  can  buy  nothing — nothing  at  all.  Will  a  butcher  cut  you 
off  a  pound  of  steak,  even  from  the  tougher  part  of  the  animal, 
in  return  for  a  bcdlade,  even  a  ballad  of  '  Dadoes  Sage  and 
Green,'  printed  on  aesthetic  paper  ?  Twopence,  it  is  true,  will  not 
go  far  in  steak,  but  think  of  the  great  lumps  of  pudding  it  will 
buy  !  A  self-made  man,  indeed,  is  he  who  rises  in  the  world 
and  makes  his  way  out  of  nothing  at  all  but  a  bundle  of  poems. 

Of  course,  Allen  began  in  the  way  common  among  young 
poets,  that  is  to  say,  he  sent  his  verses  to  the  publishers.  When 
the  first  House  refused  them  he  felt  a  little  sorry  for  the  House 
— they  were  throwing  away  their  chances  ;  when  the  second 
sent  them  back  he  was  hiu-t  ;  at  the  third  refusal  he  was 
indignant  ;  at  the  fourth,  he  felt  grieved  for  the  world  which 
was  pining  for  good  poetry  and  being  kept  out  of  it ;  at  the 
fifth,  a  kind  of  dismay  seized  him.  Long  before  they  had  all 
"refused  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  was  darkened  and  the  moon 
eclipsed.  For  he  thought  in  his  ignorance  as  if  he  alone  among 
young  poets  was  treated  with  such  scorn.  Yet  he  had  read 
history.  He  lived  with  the  greatest  economy  and  completely 
alone  ;  he  had  no  friends  ;  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  he  never 
would  make  any  friends.  Presently,  however,  he  made  certain 
acquaintances,  just  as  one  makes  acquaintances  in  a  club,  by 
constantly  meeting  the  same  men  in  the  same  place.  He  took 
his  nightly  steak  at  a  certain  tavern  ;  it  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose  by  a  good  many  men  connected  with  literature,  *h€ 
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press,  law,  and  so  forth.  By  sitting  at  the  same  table  with 
these  men  every  night,  he  got  to  know  some  of  them.  In  his 
loneliness  and  friendlessness  it  was  something  to  look  forward 
to,  some  kind  of  conversation  even  with  a  man  of  whose  very 
name  he  was  ignorant. 

The  first  man  who  spoke  to  him  was  a  man  older  than  him- 
self by  seven  or  eight  years  ;  a  man  of  nearly  thirty,  a  man 
with  a  very  wise  and  thoughtful  face,  who  might  be  a  great 
philosopher,  or  a  great  scholar,  or  a  great  master  in  intellectual 
athletics,  with  something  of  the  responsible  look  of  an  earnest 
student.  Possibly  he  might  be  a  great  prig  ;  most  very 
thoughtful-looking  persons  are  ;  he  had  dark  hair  and  rather  a 
thin  face  with  marked  features.  His  eyes  were  dark  too  and 
deep-set,  and  looked  more  thoughtful  even  than  the  nose,  a 
feature  wliich  marks  the  existence  of  thought  almost  more  than 
any  other.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  height  ;  he  seemed  better 
*  set  up '  somehow  than  most  of  the  men  who  frequented  the 
place,  and  he  knew  none  of  a  certain  noisy  set  who  sat  together 
every  night  drinking  whisky  and  water  and  telling  stories. 
When  he  had  finished  his  simple  dinner,  he  used  to  get  up  and 
walk  away. 

I  do  not  know  how  Allen  first  began  to  notice  this  man  more 
than  the  rest ;  but  he  became  presently  aware  that,  by  accident 
or  otherwise,  they  came  to  sit  at  the  same  table  nearly  every 
evening,  and  one  night  they  spoke  to  each  other,  about  some 
topic  of  the  evening  paper. 

The  next  night  they  talked  again,  and  Allen  delivered  him- 
self of  his  views,  which  were  those  of  ingenuous  youth  and 
crude.  The  other  man  let  him  talk  but  said  little.  The  next 
night,  and  the  next,  they  met  again  and  talked  more  freely.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  win  Allen's  confidence,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  evenings  he  had  told  most  of  his  story. 

*  I  thought  it  was  so,  from  the  beginning,^  said  the  wise-look- 
ing man.  '  I  knew  you  came  from  the  country.  The  fact  is, 
except  myself  nobody  at  all  has  been  bom  in  London  ;  every- 
body comes  from  the  country  and  works  his  way  up.  The 
London-born  men,  I  suppose,  go  away  into  the  country,  and 
then  their  grandchildren  come  up.  This  keeps  up  a  healthy 
circulation  and  gives  everybody  a  chance.' 

Allen  laughed. 

*  And  I  thought,  too,  that  you  were  come  up  with  ambitione. 
Have  you  tried  the  publishers  yet  ?  * 

*  All  of  them.' 

*0f  course.     Poetry?' 
Allen  blushed. 

*  I  see.     Still  more  of  course.' 

He  said  no  more  that  night,  but  the  next  he  returned  to  the 
subject  and  asked  Allen  how  long  he  had  been  in  London. 

*  Six  months.* 
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*  And  all  this  time  you  have  been  taking  your  manuscript 
round  to  the  publishers,  I  suppose  ? ' 

Allen  owned  that  such  was  the  case. 

*  Have  you — if  I  may  ask  an  impertinent  question — have  yon 
any  friends  among  literary  men'?' 

Allen  confessed  that  he  knew  no  one  connected  with  litera- 
ture ;  in  fact,  that  he  had  no  friends  at  all  in  London — or, 
indeed,  anywhere  else,  except  in  the  place  he  came  from. 

His  friend  produced  a  pocket-book  and  cut  of  it  a  card. 

'Will  you,'  he  said,  'if  I  am  not  again  too  impertinent, 
allow  me  to  be  one  of  your  first  acquaintances  %  My  name,  you 
see,  is  Lawrence  Ouvry,  and  I  am  a  barrister  by  profession,  but 
I, do  not  practise.' 

He  handed  his  card  to  Allen.  '  Lawrence  Ouvry,'  with  his 
address  in  the  corner,  '  15  King's  Bench  Walk.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Allen,  greatly  pleased.  'My  name  ia 
Engledew,  but  I  have  no  card.  It  is  no  use  having  cards  when 
you  have  no  friends.' 

'  Will  you  come  to  my  chambers  ?  I  will  make  you  some 
coffee,  and  we  can  have  a  pipe.' 

Allen  accepted,  and  followed  Mr.  Lawrence  Ouvry  to  a 
second  floor  in  the  Temple,  furnished  comfortably,  and  littered 
with  books  and  papers.  Ouvry  cleared  away  a  pile  from  an 
easy-chair,  and  rolled  it  to  the  fire. 

'  Now,  Engledew,  sit  there  and  let  us  talk.'  He  went  on  to 
make  preparations  f  ©r  his  cofiee.  '  I  don't  generally  dine  at  that 
place,'  he  said,  '  but  I  have  had  some  work  which  kept  me  in  my 
chambers  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  convenient.  Latterly,  I  confess, 
I  have  been  there  every  night  for  the  sake  of  talking  with  you.' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,'  said  Allen. 

'Yes' — he  was  pouring  the  water  into  the  cofiee-pot,  and 
spoke  slowly  and  deliberately — '  yes,  I  do  think  that  a  man  who 
gets  to  two-and-twenty,  and  believes  in  things  as  you  do,  and 
worships  heroes,  and  takes  all  his  ideas  from  books,  is  a  man 
worth  talking  to.' 

He  did  not  explain  that  this  curious  and  rare  creature 
appeared  to  him  to  be  also  full  of  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  to 
have  a  touch  at  least  of  genius,  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  his 
friendlessness  and  for  his  ignorance  of  the  world.  No  one,  it  is 
true,  can  help  a  young  writer  very  much,  but  he  may  be  helped 
to  help  himself. 

'  It  is  a  mixed  lot,  the  set  of  men  who  dine  over  tiiere,'  said 
Ouvry.  '  They  are  made  up  of  men  who  hope  to  get  high  up 
the  ladder,  and  men  who  have  got  a  little  way  up  and  there 
stick.  I  believe  they  are  all  connected,  or  want  to  be,  with 
journalism  or  literature  in  some  shape.  And  just  as  in  the  dayi 
of  Smollett,  all  the  Scotclunen  are  physicians  and  all  the  Irish- 
men are  barristers ;  as  for  the  Englishmen,  they  are  of  all  pro- 
fttisions.    When  men  do  get  really  up  the  ladder,  of  course  they 
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join  a  club  and  dine  there.  Meantime  there  is  a  flavour  of 
Bohemia  about  the  place  which  pleases  new-comers.  To  be 
sure,  Bohemia  never  had  any  clubs.  You  will  not  be  very  long 
amons^  them.' 

*  Why  not?' 

*  Because  you  will  get  beyond  them.' 

*It  does  not  look  like  it  yet,'  said  Allen.  *I  have  been 
watching  them  for  five  or  six  months.  I  hear  them  talking 
with  each  other  of  finding  work,  and  I  suppose  they  get  it ;  but 
as  for  me ' 

*  As  for  you,  their  work  is  not  your  work.' 

*  But  I  must  find  some  work  before  the  money  is  quite  gone.' 

*  There  is  so  much  to  do  in  literature,'  said  his  adviser,  'that 
the  difficulty  is  cliiefly  to  find  out  what  you  can  do  best,  and 
what  will  pay  you  best.  The  world  is  continually  crying  out 
for  new  books,  for  instance  :  not  books  which  take  up  haK  a 
man's  lifetime  and  advance  things ;  books  to  be  read  and  tossed 
aside  ;  light  books,  tales,  novels ' 

'  I  should  not  like  to  become  a  mere  novelist  or  bookmaker,' 
Raid  Allen  grandly. 

'Johnson  was  both,'  said  Ouvry.  'But  a  novelist  is  not  a 
bookmaker ;  he  is  an  artist.  He  paints  in  every  novel  a  whole 
gallery  of  portraits  and  pictures ;  sometimes  his  gallery  is 
pleasing,  and  sometimes  it  is  not ;  sometimes  he  is  at  his  best, 
sometimes  not.  Then  there  is  all  the  periodical  literature  to 
be  provided,  all  the  newspapers  to  be  kept  going ;  and  there 
are  the  special  papers — law,  medical,  religious,  scientific  papers. 
There  is  an  infinity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  it  is  continually 
crying  aloud  for  recruits.' 

'  I  am  ready  enough  to  become  a  recruit,'  said  Allen. 

'But  you  can't  find  the  man  with  the  ribbons  and  the 
shilling.  Patience.  The  recruiting  sergeant  is  always  about. 
You  will  get  that  shilling.' 

'  There  is  another  difficulty,'  continued  Ouvry.  '  One  may 
enlist  in  the  wrong  corps,  and  there  is  afterwards  no  end  of  a 
bother  to  get  exchanged.  I  know  a  man  who  now  writes  excel- 
lent articles  on  church  things — vestments,  you  know,  and  liturgies 
— who  began  by  writing  burlesques,  and  is  horribly  afraid  it  will 
come  out  some  day.     Find  your  own  line  and  stick  to  it.' 

'  I  write  verse  every  day,'  said  Allen,  blushing  as  usual. 

'To  1: e  sure.  Capital  practice.  The  man  who  can  write 
verse  caix  write  anything.  Only  verse  by  itself  doesn't  pay, 
even  if  you  can  get  editors  to  take  it.' 

He  then  began  to  talk  of  the  depths — literary  depths  into 
which  men  have  been  known  to  fall ;  of  degradations  in  the 
literary  life,  into  which  men  have  been  forced,  which  should 
make  young  men  tremble.  I  suppose  he  spoke  of  these  things 
purposely,  in  order  to  awaken  Allen  from  the  dream  of  fame 
and  fortune  to  be  gotten  by  his  poems ;  how  once,  for  instance. 
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there  was  a  young  poet  who  had  to  write  a  book  for  an  umbrella- 
maker  on  umbrella-making,  and  got  five  pounds  for  it;  how 
another  was  fain  to  construct  a  story  for  an  enterprising  Soap- 
man,  with  an  afi"ecting  plot  and  a  happy  termination,  in  which 
the  Soap  was  worked  up  and  made  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
denouement^  and  how  the  Soapman  published  it  with  the  name 
of  the  writer  outside,  and  an  advertisement  of  the  Soap  slippt-d 
in  between  every  page ;  and  how  another  owned  to  having 
written,  for  ten  pounds,  a  book  of  travels  in  Borneo — never 
having  been  outside  his  native  land ;  and  how  that  book  went 
through  four  editions,  and  he  never  a  penny  the  richer.  And 
how  another  man,  who  lived  in  the  back  parlour  of  a  public- 
house,  got  ten  pounds  for  a  job  of  collecting  texts  for  a  pious 
every-day  book.  It  took  him  four  weeks  to  do,  with  constant 
confinement  to  that  back  parlour,  close  to  the  bar,  and  it 
brought  on  delirium  tremens.  And  how  another  man  always 
owed  fifty  pounds  to  a  certain  firm  of  publishers,  for  whom  he 
was  continually  working  it  ofi*,  but  never  quite  succeeded. 

Next,  this  young  man  who  knew  so  much  pointed  out  many 
ways  in  which  a  beginning  may  be  made.  The  worst  way,  he 
said,  was  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems,  because  no  one  wil] 
read  poetry.  Far  better  is  it  to  send  a  descriptive  article  to  a 
daily  paper,  or  a  critical  article,  or  a  tale,  or  an  essay,  to  s 
magazine. 

*If  you  reaUy  want  the  literary  life,  Engledew,'  he  said, 
*  make  your  verse  of  secondary  consideration ;  you  may  become 
a  Journalist,  you  may  write  novels,  you  may  get  up  a  speciality, 
but  you  must  not  think  of  making  poetry  pay.' 

'  And  yet,'  said  Allen,  *  I  must  write  verse.' 

'  No  one  wants  to  prevent  you.  Go  on  writing  verse.  But 
think  of  other  things.  As  for  me,  I  have  been  among  writing 
people  all  my  life.  I  am  one  of  a  family  all  bom  with  pens  in 
thriir  hands.  My  father  was  an  editor  and  a  writer,  my  mother 
was  a  poet,  my  sister  writes  three- volume  novels.  I  know  all 
the  editors,  or  all  about  them ;  if  advice  will  be  any  good  I  wUl 
advise.  But  don't  ask  me  to  recommend  your  work  to  anybody, 
because  if  I  do  he  will  infallibly  drop  it  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.' 

*  And  do  you  write  yourself  ? ' 
He  hesitated  a  moment. 

*  I  will  tell  you  some  day,  not  to-night,  what  I  do.' 
Lawrence  Ouvry,  a  few  days  later,  found  himself  in  a  certain 

drawing-room  at  a  small  house  in  Bayswater.  It  was  five 
o'clock,  and  there  were  two  ladies  taking  tea,  one  elderly,  with 
white  hair  and  a  beautifully  wrinkled  face  and  very  kindly  eyes, 
the  other  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl  of  twenty  or  so. 

*I  told  you,  Gertrude,'  said  Lawrence,  addressing  the  elder 
lady,  '  that  I  thought  I  had  discovered  a  genius.  Well,  I  have. 
He  has  shown  me  his  poems ;  he  has  come  up  from  the  country 
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to  get  fame.  He  is  full  of  ideas,  his  verses  are  full  of  promise ; 
he  is  (juite  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  he  knows  nothing  except 
from  books.' 

'  Oh  ! '  cried  the  elder  lady,  clasping  her  hands,  *  bring  him 
here,  Lawrence.' 

'I  suppose,'  said  the  girl,  as  if  she  was  a  person  of  much 
larger  experience,  '  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  Lawrence.  I  hope 
he  does  not  drop  his  aspirates  like  the  poet  from  Shropshire 
whom  Gertrude  invited  here  one  night  last  year.  The  best  verse 
in  the  world  could  not  make  that  man  tolerable.^ 

'Everybody  is  a  gentleman,  nowadays,'  said  Lawrence. 
'This  man's  father  was  something  in  the  City,  and  hanged 
himself  because  he  lost  his  money.  My  new  genius  told  me  so, 
with  a  blush.  Showed  that  the  poet's  father  had  the  poetic 
faculty  of  imagination.  He  thought  everybody  would  jeer  at 
him  ;  if  he  hadn't  thought  so  he  would  have  gone  on  with  brazen 
front.  My  man's  aspirates  are  fully  formed,  I  assure  you.  I 
expect,  however,  that  he  has  never  been  in  a  drawing-room  in 
his  life.  He  won't  be  uncouth,  but  he  will  be  awkward.  You 
must  draw  him  out,  Isabel.  As  for  you,  Gertrude ' — he  addressed 
the  elder  lady — '  you  will  take  an  interest  in  him,  and  you  will 
advise  him  first,  and  flatter  liim  next,  and  spoil  him  afterwards. 
But  you  will  teach  him  things  he  ought  to  know.  Yes,  I  will 
bring  him  to  you.' 


CHAPTER   V. 

A   NEW   WORLD. 

J5vEiiYB0DY  has  envied  the  feelings  with  wliich  Captain  Christo- 
pher Columbus  j&rst  gazed  upon  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  or 
those  experienced  by  the  other  great  explorer  who  first  surveyed 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Each,  we  are  given  to  understand,  fell  into 
a  rapture  or  ecstasy  in  considering  the  boundless  opportunities 
thus  thrown  open  for  the  improvement  of  humanity  and  the 
spread  of  true  religion.  The  picture  is  beautiful,  especially 
when  read  by  the  light  of  what  afterwards  happened.  Such, 
indeed,  were  the  feelings  of  Olinthus  in  getting  a  Pisgah  view 
of  that  enchanted  land  where  money  may  be  had  for  the  picking 
up.  No  doubt,  like  Columbus,  he  fell  to  considering  what  an 
opening  the  possession  of  that  land  would  afford  for  '  doing 
good.'  Only  a  far-off  view,  with  a  handful,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
sacred  yellow  soil,  so  fertile  and  so  beautiful,  just  enough  to 
make  him  long  for  more ;  just  enough  to  make  him  discontented 
with  the  proceeds  of  his  share  in  the  concern,  and  to  make  him 
lose  his  respect  for  his  uncle,  who  thought  so  much  of  hin 
business. 

Sucoos©  a  country — the  country  of  the  future — in  which 
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everybody  was  equal,  and  all  had  to  work  in  the  fields  for  equal 
wages.  There  would  be  no  professions,  no  learning,  no  law,  no 
books,  and  only  a  feu'  necessary  trades,  such  as  hangman,  public 
flogger,  custodian  of  the  drunken,  maker  of  clubs,  knuckle- 
dusters, bludgeons,  and  so  forth,  pig  slaughterer,  brewer  (A 
beer,  and  grinder  of  grain.  The  trades  would  be  paid  in  equal 
wages  with  the  labourer  in  the  field.  After  a  few  generations 
most  people  would  consider  it  impossible  to  live  any  other  kind 
of  life.  Presently,  a  fellow  would  be  born  with  a  brain  more 
irritable  than  those  of  his  fellows — he  would  discover  while 
growing  up  that  farm  work  is  disagreeable,  and  work  at  trades 
burdensome ;  he  would  then  make  a  further  discovery,  namely, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  the  fardel  and  fatigue  of  life,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  go  round  among  the  poultry  yards  and  the  barns  and  to 
help  oneself  to  an  egg  here,  a  chicken  there,  a  capon  or  a 
duck,  a  fat  goose  at  Michaelmas,  a  turkey  at  Christmas,  a  ham 
or  a  side  of  pig,  a  saddle  of  Welsh  mutton,  a  bottle  of  cider,  a 
tankard  of  October,  and  so  on.  That  man  would  be  the  founder 
of  a  school,  and  the  first  of  another  long  line  of  philosophers 
who  eat  vvhat  they  have  not  sowed,  drink  what  they  have  not 
brewed,  sleep  on  the  softest,  and  dwell  in  palaces,  all  the  time 
wdth  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Olinthus  was  one  of  that 
school,  that  is,  he  desired  above  all  things  to  be  a  disciple.  He 
had  learned  that  he  might,  if  he  knew  the  way,  live  snch  a  life. 
But  how  to  learn  that  way  ?  And  oh  !  the  weary  round  of  the 
daily  toil,  and  the  grinding  of  a  tender  and  sensitive  nose  upon 
the  grindstone,  and  the  slow  returns  and  slender  profits,  and  the 
discontent  of  one  who  has  tasted  the  joys  of  making  money  for 
nothing. 

It  was  poetical,  it  was  pitiful,  it  was  tragic.  Consider. 
Olinthus  had  made  four  hundred  pounds — a  lump  sum  of  four 
hundi-ed  pounds — in  six  wrecks,  without  doing  anything  what- 
ever for  it  at  all.  It  was  done  by  the  simple  stroke  of  a  pen, 
even  by  simple  word  of  mouth.  It  was  not,  unhappily,  done 
by  his  own  skill  and  craft,  but  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Colliber. 
This  was  generous,  noble,  liberal,  and  praiseworthy  of  Mr. 
Colliber.  But  the  same  patron  now  refused  to  do  anything 
more  for  him.  This  was  disappointing.  More — it  was  mean, 
pettifogging,  contemptible  in  Mr.  Colliber.  Respect  could  no 
longer  be  entertained  for  Mr.  Colliber.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  of  Mr.  Colliber  ?  Why — a  thing  which  actually  cost 
him  nothing.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  give  him  the  straight 
tip  and  let  him  go  and  buy.  Only  just  to  tell  him  what  to  buy. 
If  Olinthus  possessed  this  magical  power  he  would  have  been 
too  happy  to  exercise  it — when  he  no  longer  wanted  it  for  hia 
own  benefit — for  the  benefit  of  some  deserving  young  man  like 
himself. 

Four  hundred  pounds  in  six  weeks  !  Why,  that  was  nothing 
compared  with  what  might  be  made  if  one  knew  just  a  fortnight 
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fchead.  Olinthus  wanted  but  little  :  just  a  fortnight  in  advanca 
of  everybody — a  modest  fourteen  days.  Anybody  else  who 
pleased  might  take  to  prophesying  the  disasters  of  the  future  : 
he  would  be  satisfied  to  know  what  would  be  up  and  what  down 
in  fourteen  days  ;  he  was  quite  disinterested  ;  he  cared  neither 
for  bull  nor  bear  ;  he  wished  to  exercise  no  personal  influence 
at  all  over  the  future,  but  merely  to  know  that  little  thing — 
what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  next  fortnight.  It  was  a 
small  thing,  indeed,  to  wish  for ;  and  yet  with  all  his  wishing 
he  got  no  nearer  to  it. 

Mean — oh  !  mean  and  disappointing  in  Mr.  Colliber. 

He  went  about  sadly,  hanging  his  head,  in  these  days  of 
doubt.  Once  he  met  Mr.  Colliber,  and  involuntarily  raised  his 
tearful  eyes  in  mute  appeal. 

'  No,  Gallaway,'  said  his  adviner,  laughing,  but  not  merrily. 
*  No  ;  it  won't  do.  You  would  like  to  go  on  following  instruc- 
tions, no  doubt.  But  that  will  not  be  possible  for  you.  Have 
you  thought  over  the  game  ? ' 

*  Thought  !   Oh,  ]\Ir.  Colliber,  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.' 

*  Is  it  a  game  that  you  think  worth  playing  % ' 

*  Worth  playing  ?  Oh  !  IVIr.  Colliber.  Oh  !  Sir.  What  a 
truly  great  man  you  are  !  * 

He  really  could  not  help  it.  He  had  been  all  his  life  rather 
inclined  to  be  cheeky — after  the  fashion  of  the  London  gamin 
— to  this  fallen  financier  ;  he  was  only  one  of  the  band  of  bank- 
rupts whom  he  despised.  But  now,  it  was  not  respect,  nor  was 
it  gratitude,  but  it  was  Awe  that  he  felt  for  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed such  powers.  So  may  one  respect  the  conjurer  who 
^ours  wine  out  of  an  empty  bottle,  and  turns  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief into  a  plum-cake.  His  words  were  compelled  by 
admiration  of  such  greatness. 

Mr,  Colliber  smiled  coldly, 

*  You  know  me  now,  Gallaway.  Not  quite  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary failures,  eh  ?  Something  unusual  and  unexpected,  eh  ?  A 
man  who  could  make  your  fortune  if  he  pleased,  eh  ? ' 

'  If  he  pleased— oh  ! '  said  Olinthus.  No  prayer  could  have 
been  more  heartfelt  or  plainer  than  that  simple  interjection. 
Wonderful  situation  !  To  stand  before  a  man  and  feel  that  if 
that  man  pleases  he  can  make  you  rich.  It  recalls  the  good  old 
days  when  a  king  was  a  king  indeed,  and  could  cut  ofl"  a  head, 
or  make  a  man  wealthy  for  life,  at  a  single  word.  Olinthus 
knew  little  about  the  Caliph  Haroun  Ahaschid,  or  King  YussM 
Ben  Eyub — Joseph  Jobson — sometimes  called  Saladin,  or  any 
other  Eastern  potentate  ;  but  he  did  feel  at  that  moment  as  if 
he  was  standing  before  an  Autocrat  who  had  bis  fate  in  his 
hands. 

The  Aiitocrat  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  laughed 
fcgain. 

*  la  it  a  lively  game,  Gallaway  ?     Is  it  a  game  you  would 
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like  to  be  able  to  play  well  ?  Is  it  better  fun  than  the  oil  trade  ? 
Do  you  like  to  feel  as  if  you  could  make  yourself  rich  without 
any  trouble  ? ' 

*0h!  Mr.  CoUiber.' 

*  Youth  is  the  time  for  wealth.  It  is  no  good  for  an  old 
fogey  like  me  to  be  rich.  One  wants  to  be  young  and  to  enjoy. 
Why,  if  you  were  rich,  Gallaway,  there  is  no  end  to  the  glorious 
things  you  could  purchase.' 

He  proceeded  to  enumerate  some  of  these  splendours,  and, 
I  regret  to  say,  included  many  of  the  things  which  the  wise 
man  called  vanity.  But  OUnthus  smacked  his  lips,  and  waggled 
his  head,  and  rolled  his  eyes,  and  gasped. 

'  Gallaway,  you  would  have  all  these  things  if  you  were  rich. 
But  you  are  not  and  you  never  will  be  ;  you  will  go  on  hum- 
drumming  at  the  oil  trade,  and  some  day  your  uncle  will  die  ; 
then  you  will  think  yourself  rich  enough  to  marry  ;  you  will 
marry  and  then  you  will  have  a  lot  of  children  and  you  will  find 
out  what  poverty  means  ;  and  you  will  live  here  all  your  days 
and  never  know  anything  at  all  of  the  things  which  wealth  can 
give  you.  Poor  beggar  !  One  is  sorry  for  a  man  who  would 
enjoy  the  world  so  much  if  he  had  the  means.' 

Olinthus  groaned. 

*  If  you  really  think  you  would  like  to  go  on  with  this  game, 
Gallaway ' 

*  Yes,  sir  ;  yes,  I  should  indeed.' 

*  Then,  Gallaway — then — you  had  better  try  to  learn  it  by 
yourself.  See  what  you  can  do  with  it  ;  one  can  but  try,  you 
know.     Good  morning,  Gallaway  ;  good  morning,  my  friend.' 

Give  up  the  game  T  No.  Try  by  himself  1  Peihaps.  Yet 
it  would  not  do  to  play  that  game  without  knowledge.  Olinthus 
t?as  by  no  means  a  fool.  He  knew  very  well  that  without 
advice  the  buying  or  selling  of  stock  would  be  the  merest 
gambling.  Then  he  thought  that  he  would  sit  quiet  for  awhile 
and  study  the  share  list.  Maybe,  by  daily  examination  of  the 
money-market  articles,  he,  too,  might  arrive  at  an  intuition  of 
the  future.  To  m.any  minds  the  money-article  in  the  morning 
paper  presents  a  fearful  array  of  unintelligible  figures  :  to  Allen, 
for  instance,  it  was  nothing  but  an  irritating  waste  of  valuable 
space  which  might  have  been  much  better  bestowed  on  litera- 
ture. Now  if  the  six  columns  daily  given  to  the  money  market 
were  filled  with  original  poetry — his  own  for  example  ?  Most 
men,  except  that  very  small  and  daily  decreasing  body  who  have 
saved  or  are  saving  money,  pass  by  these  columns  with 
impatience,  and  get  them  quickly  to  the  fires,  murders,  rob- 
beries with  violence,  wife  beatings,  and  chuckings  over  the 
Embankment,  which  make  up  the  real  interest  of  the  daily 
papers.  This  had  been  the  practice  with  Olinthus,  and  it  shows 
how  profoundly  impressed  he  was  with  the  possibilities  of  '  the 
game '  that  he  should  have  boldly  begun,  and  resolutely  oon- 
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tinued  for  some  months,  a  daily  and  careful  perusal  of  this 
intelligence.  He  had  not  time  to  do  it  at  the  office,  where  an 
unsympathetic  chief,  like  his  native  country,  expected  nothing 
short  of  duty,  but  he  could  take  the  paper  home  with  him,  read 
it  in  the  train,  and  sit  over  it  in  the  evening,  astonishing  his 
sisters  by  the  unwearying  eagerness  with  which  he  followed  the 
pursuit  of  this  new  learning.  A  City  man,  he  said  grandly, 
must  Keep  himself  posted  up  in  City  news.  He  therefore  read 
through  the  whole  of  it,  beginning  at  the  general  information, 
wading  through  the  letters  and  the  meetings,  following  the 
figures  and  lists,  and  ending  up  with  the  cattle  trade.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  him,  because  he  had  an  idea  that,  by  industriously 
continuing  to  read,  he  would  eventually  find  out  what  was 
meant  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  stock,  and  why  it  rose  and  fell. 
No  student  of  history  ever  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  So  he  read,  day  by  day,  how 
there  was  ease  or  tightness  in  the  Money  Market,  how  there 
was  an  anticipated  reduction  in  the  reserve  at  the  Bank,  how  a 
fair  business  was  done  in  Colonial  Bonds,  how  the  Home  Rail- 
way Market  opened  firm,  and  there  was  a  general  recovery  in 
Americans  but  inactivity  in  Russians,  how  Egyptian  Unifiea 
Stock  fluctuated  all  day,  how  one  bank  declared  a  dividend  of 
15  per  cent. — happy  bank  ! — and  another  of  only  7  per  cent. 
Then  he  read  what  were  the  rates  for  money  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  he  read  how  cattle  markets  were  attended,  and 
turnips  were  firm,  but  pig-iron  in  small  demand.  He  read  it 
all  and  was  edified,  and  then  he  sighed  because  the  lists  which 
come  at  the  end  lay  all  before  him  and  they  had  to  be  read  too. 
He  read  them  conscientiously.     Every  day  he  read  them. 

For  three  months  Olinthus  read  nothing  at  all  except  this 
one  page  in  *  The  Times.'  Oddly  enough,  the  inspiration  which 
he  looked  for  did  not  come.  If  he  met  Mr.  Colliber,  that 
gentleman  would  look  at  him  with  a  curious  smile  which  might 
mean  anything,  but  did  not  mean  giving  any  more  straight 
tips. 

*Well,  GaUaway?' 

'  I  am  at  work,  sir.     1  am  studying  every  day.' 

'  Good.     Then  you  have  not  decided  to  give  up  the  game.' 

'Not,  certainly,  Mr.  Colliber,  if  I  can  have  your  kind 
assistance.'  Olinthus  smiled  anxiously,  but  met  with  no 
responsive  smile. 

'  Fortune,  Gallaway,'  said  Mr.  Colliber,  '  helps  those  who 
know  how  to  help  themselves.  Fortune  is  only  another  name 
for  a  quick  eye  and  a  bold  hand.  We  shall  see  if  your  sight  is 
keen  and  your  hand  strong.' 

Very  fine,  indeed  ;  but  what  one  likes  best  is  to  use  the 
keen  eyes  and  the  bold  hands  of  some  one  else. 

Olinthus  returned  to  his  studies.  They  were  really  making 
him  thin,  these  figures.      By  this  time  ho  knew  at  least  some- 
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tiling  of  what  they  meant  ;  he  could  connect  the  price  of  shares 
irith  dividend  and  nominal  value  of  stock  ;  he  had  begun  even 
to  remember  something  of  the  prices,  and  to  connect  one  day 
with  its  predecessor.  If  the  figures  had  been  in  Arabic,  ho 
would  have  learned  them  by  this  time.  But  merely  to  connect 
to-day  with  yesterday  is,  if  you  please,  a  long  step  from  connect- 
ing it  with  the  day  which  is  to  follow  ;  and  as  yet  he  could  not, 
by  any  force  of  reasoning,  arrive  at  a  forecast  of  the  next  day's 
prices  any  more  than  he  could  of  the  next  day's  weather.  "Wliy 
should  things  go  up  and  down  ?  Remember  that  he  was  a  pro- 
foundly ignorant  young  man,  and  had  never  had  the  least  train- 
ing in  social  and  political  economy.  Of  things  learned  or 
serious  he  had  never  read  anything  ;  he  did  not  know  such  a 
simple  thing  as  supply  and  demand  ;  he  hardly  understood  that 
foreign  news  influenced  stock.  All  his  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world,  in  fact,  was  derived  from  novels  of  the  third,  fifth,  tenth- 
rate  kind. 

'  You  are  getting  on,  Gallavray  ? '  asked  Mr.  Colliber. 

*  Slowly,  sir,'  he  replied  with  a  sigh  ;  '  very  slowly  as  yet.' 

*  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  a  little  help  will  be  useful. 
Come  over  to  me  this  evening.' 

Wild  hope  !  He  was  going,  no  doubt,  to  give  him  one  more 
illustration.  Olinthus  kept  that  appointment  punctually.  No 
cigars  were  ofi"ered  him,  and  no  wine  was  produced. 

'  We  are  going  to  talk  business,  Gallaway,'  said  Mr.  Colliber 
*  Sit  there.  Take  a  pen  and  make  notes.  So  you  have  been 
trying  to  get  an  insight  into  the  money-market  by  studying  the 
money-market  article.  Yery  well  ;  if  you  had  asked  me  for 
help,  I  could  have  saved  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble — no  ;  don't 
say  what  you  were  going  to  say — your  only  idea  of  help  was 
another  little  pot  of  money.     Listen.' 

Mr.  Colliber  proceeded  to  explain  that  to  study  the  money- 
market  article  with  intelligence  and  profit,  many  ,  things  un- 
expected by  his  pupil  were  necessary.  Very  few  men  besides 
himself,  he  said,  attempted  more  than  one  or  two  subjects. 
One  man,  for  instance,  would  take  up  railways,  and  even  one 
railway.  After  they  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
whole  history  of  that  railway  as  revealed  to  shareholders,  they 
must  find  out  the  secret  strings  of  that  railway  ;  more  than  that, 
they  must  find  out  who  pull  the  strings,  and  why.  Again,  the 
judicious  operator  would  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the 
efforts  of  the  bulls  and  the  bears.  How  to  get  this  knowledge 
and  arrive  at  these  secrets  ?  That  must  be  learned  by  expe- 
rience. The  money-market  article,  Mr.  Colliber  went  on  to 
explain,  records  the  past ;  as  regards  the  future  it  is  dumb. 

Olinthus  turned  pale.  How  was  he  to  acquire  this  informa 
tion  and  get  this  intelligence  ? 

'  Oh  ! '  he  groaned,  '  it  was  cruel  to  hang  out  such  hopes. 

*  Wait  a  bit,'  said  Mr.  Colliber.     '  Perhaps  not  so  cruel  aa 
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you  think.  Nevertheless  I  am  glaxi  that  you  have  had  ihli 
trouble.  You  have  got  some  goou  out  of  it.  You  know  the 
jargon  of  the  City  article.  Next  you  must  learn  the  jargon  o! 
the  Stock  Exchange.' 

'  What  is  the  good  ? '  asked  the  despondent  youth.  '  I  wish 
1  had  never  heard  of  the  thing.' 

'  Then— shall  we  stop  ? ' 

'  No,  no,'  he  gasped  ;  *  tell  me  more — perhaps ^* 

'  Perhaps,  you  think,  you  may  get '  another  wrinkle.  But 
no,  Gallaway,  no,  my  young  friend,  not  that  way.' 

Mr.  CoUiber  then  proceeded  to  instruct  him  in  the  manners, 
ways,  and  terms  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  which,  he  said, 
Olinthus  must  without  delay  proceed  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted. The  terms  seemed  familiar  to  the  young  man  ;  in 
fact,  he  had  heard  them  in  the  train  on  the  way  to  and  from 
the  City.  For  the  first  evening  he  understood  nothing.  A 
confused  babble  of  words  poured  from  Mr.  Colliber,  and 
Olinthus  went  home  with  his  head  whirling.  Contango,  back- 
wardation, option,  whether  a  put  or  a  call,  or  a  put  and  call, 
contracts  for  account,  transfers,  taking  in  and  giving  on,  bulling, 
bearing — what  on  earth  did  it  all  mean  ?  And  he  was  to  under- 
stand it  all. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Colliber  began  all  over  again,  but  with 
less  patience.  A  week  later  he  was  repeating  his  instruotiona 
with  the  stimulus  of  certain  interjections,  words  of  contumely, 
shame,  and  reproach,  such  as  an  angry  schoolmaster  hurls  at  a 
boy.  It  was  a  terrible  time  for  Olinthus,  but  he  endured  all  in 
patience,  only  he  wondered  why  Mr.  Colliber  took  so  much 
trouble. 

The  reason  was  that  Mr  Colliber,  who  had  at  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  amusing  himself  by  training  and  teaching  a  financial 
such  as  himself,  had  discovered  that  his  protege  was  a  fool  and 
could  never  be  taught  anything.  Then  he  conceived  a  second 
and  more  excellent  scheme,  which  required  that  the  terms, 
language,  jargon,  processes,  and  outward  forms  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  should  be  familiar  to  his  pupil.  And  this  was  the 
reason  why  he  went  on  teaching  him,  though  fifty  strong  words 
went  to  force  one  fact  into  that  unreceptive  brain.  At  last, 
however,  his  pupil  really  did  know  the  language  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  how  things  are  done,  and  how  he  ought  to  talk 
about  them.  And  he  was  not  an  inch  nearer  knoAving  why 
stocks  went  up  and  why  they  went  down.  Yet  he  thought 
he  must  be  ;  and  he  made  a  little  experiment.  He  bought 
Egyptians — they  had  been  steadily  going  up.  Alas  !  who  can 
foretell  the  efiect  of  telegrams  ?  They  went  down — down — 
down.  Poor  Olinthus  !  unfortunate  Tommy  !  By  this  trans- 
action he  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

'So,'  said  Mr.  Colliber — who  told  him? — *you  have  been 
Irying  your  luck.     I  thought  you  would.     Now,  young  man. 
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mark  my  words.  Those  who  attempt  to  gamble  without 
capital  and  knowledge  court  certain  ruin.  Do  you  hear  ?  Cer- 
tain ruin  and  bankruptcy.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  though 
you  have  heard  so  much  about  it.  How  much  have  you 
lost?' 

'  A — a — hundred  and  fifty  pounds,'  said  Olinthus,  looking 
horribly  guilty. 

'  What  would  your  uncle  say  if  he  were  to  hear  of  it  ? ' 

Olinthus's  knees  trembled. 

'  Now,  tell  me,  Gallaway,  do  you  think  you  know  anything 
at  all  about  the  secrets  of  the  market  % ' 

'Nothing,'  he  replied  bitterly.  'How  can  I  know  any- 
thing ?  Who  was  to  teach  me  except  yourself  ?  and  you  won't. 
You  led  me  on  and  taught  me  what  the  game  is  like,  and  then 
you  throw  me  over.' 

'  I  am  ready  to  help  you  still.    But  this  time,  on  conditions.* 

'Any  conditions.     Oh,  Mr.  Colliber,  any  conditions.' 

And  I  really  believe  that  had  Mr.  Colliber  produced  a 
parchment  with  the  usual  form  of  sale  and  limitation  of  time, 
and  smell  of  sulphur,  and  pen  to  sign  in  blood,  the  young  man 
would  have  signed  that  parchment,  so  eager  was  he  to  begin  to 
get  rich  without  trouble  or  labour  of  his  own.  But  there  was 
no  parchment. 

Mr.  Colliber  took  him  to  his  home  and  there,  standing  on 
the  hearthrug  while  his  pupil  sat  humbly  at  his  feet,  addressed 
him  in  solemn  words.  He  reminded  his  pupil  that  he  had, 
at  great  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  taught  him  the  various 
operations  of  the  stock  market,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of 
understanding  the  whole  business  of  dealing  with  shares  and 
stock.  Olinthus  had  followed  his  advice  on  three  separate 
occasions  with  success  ;  and  he  had  followed  his  own  advice  on 
one  occasion  only,  and  then  with  disaster.  That,  although  he 
had  spent  many  months  in  learning  what  he  had  learned,  he 
was  still  confessedly  no  more  advanced  in  the  real  business 
than  when  he  began.  Further,  he  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
was  now  discontented  with  the  slow  business  and  small  returns 
of  the  oil  trade,  and  continually  tempted  to  repeat  the  little 
transactions  by  which  he  had  already  profited  ;  that  he  had  no 
capital  with  which  to  play  ;  that,  if  his  uncle  found  out  what 
he  was  doing,  he  would  infallibly  be  turned  out  of  the  house  ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Olinthus  was  willing  to  trust  him, 
follow  his  directions  implicitly  and  hold  his  tongue,  he  would 
yet  make  his  fortune. 

'  But  how  %  how  ?  only  tell  me  how  ! '  cried  Olinthus, 
quivering  with  anxiety  and  eagerness. 

Mr.  Colliber,  still  speaking  in  the  slow  and  measured  way 
which  best  illustrates  the  possession  or  the  assumption  of  power, 
went  on  to  point  out  that  for  many  reasons  his  own  reappear- 
wice  in  the  City  was  as  yet  undesirable  ;  that  if  for  nothing 
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else,  it  would  not  do  for  one  who  had  formerly  accomplished 
Buch  magnificent  coujis  to  dabble  in  little  things  ;  that  he  waa 
tired  of  inaction  and  wished  for  work  again  ;  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  work  for  anybody  but  himself  ;  that,  however,  he 
might  find  it  useful  to  take  a  partner  who  should  iDe  put  forward 
as  the  nominal  operator,  and  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  the  actual  and  sole  head  of  the  firm.  And,  in  efiect,  if  he 
could  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  fortunate  Olinthus,  that 
post  might  be  his. 

*Mine  !'  Olinthus  gasped,  'mine  !  you  are  not  joking,  Mr. 
CoUiber?' 

'  Yours.  You  must  understand  exactly.  I  sit  behind  and 
pull  the  strings.  You  are  to  have  no  voice  or  will  in  the 
business  at  all.  You  obey.  If  you  disobey,  the  partnership 
ceases  ;  if  you  talk  about  me,  or  let  anyone  in  the  world  know 
the  secret,  I  turn  you  out.  If  you  undertake  the  very  smallest 
transaction  without  my  knowledge  and  instruction,  you  go. 
You  will  be,  in  fact,  my  private  secretary,  my  silent,  confiden- 
tial clerk,  my  right  hand.' 
'  I  see.' 

The  position  was  not  dignified.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
profits  were  large,  what  mattered  the  position  %  And  nobody 
would  know. 

'  Outside,'  Mr.  Colliber  went  on,  '  the  position  will  be  very 
difierent.  You  will  take  credit  for  all ;  you  will  be  looked  upon 
— you — '  Olinthus  thought  there  was  almost  too  much  contempt 
in  the  tone — '  you,  even — as  a  great  financier  !  you,  who  cannot 
understand  anything,  and  have  learned  nothing  except  the 
jargon.  You  will  rise  by  my  help  ;  you  will  acquire  a  great 
fortune,  by  my  help  ;  you  will  live  like  a  fighting  cock,  by  my 
help  ;  you  will  make  a  great  name,  always  by  my  help.  It  will 
be  yoiu?  interest  to  hold  your  tongue  about  the  ghost  in  the 
office  ;  you  will  put  on  all  the  '  side '  you  please— when  you 
are  outside  the  office  ;  and  your  fortune  will  go  on  piling 
itself  up  without  your  doing  anything  but  send  your  clerks 
about  with  my  orders  and  receive  your  broker  for  my  instruc- 
tions, and  spend  the  money  in  whatever  ducks  and  drakes  you 
please.' 

'Mr.  Colliber,'  said  Olinthus,  with  effusion,  'this  is  indeed 
a  noble  ©O'er  ! ' 

'I  shall  take,'  said  Mr.  Colliber,'  '  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  profits.' 

'  Oh  ! '  Olinthus's  face  lengthened,  '  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  profits.     Seventy — and  what  about  the  losses  ? ' 

'  Fool '  the  great  financier  thundered  ;  '  I  said  the  profits.' 
'And — and  will  the  twenty-five  percent. — merely  a  fourth 
part — go  far  to  make  a  fortune  % ' 

'  Wait  and  you  shall  see.  At  first  I  shall  arrange  so  that 
f ou  may  not  immediately  give  up  your  partnership.     But  sooj 
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—very  soon — it  will  be  necessary  t6  fly  at  higher  game.  Is  it 
\  bargain,  then  ? ' 

'It  is/  said  Olinthus,  thinking  of  his  former  gains. 
*  Twenty -five  per  cent. ,  that  would  have  been  a  hundred  in  six 
weeks.     That's  eight  hundred  a  year  and  more.' 

'Much  more,'  said  jMr.  CoUiber. 

Then  they  shook  hands,  and  Mr.  Colliber  produced  a  bottle 
of  the  famous  port,  in  which  they  drank  together  success  to  the 
firm.  While  Olinthus  imbibed  the  precious  fluid,  liis  brain  on 
fire  with  visions  of  the  future,  the  senior  partner  drew  up 
certain  notes  and  instructions  for  him  to  carry  out  the  very 
next  morning.  They  were  the  first  transactions  of  the  firm, 
and  the  executive  partner  when  he  came  to  carry  out  those 
orders  was  terrified  at  their  magnitude. 

He  went  home,  that  evening,  carrying  with  him  besides  the 
instructions,  the  best  part  of  a  bottle  of  port.  It  was  early,  and 
his  mother  and  sisters  were  still  sitting  up.  Olinthus  took  a 
chair  among  them  and  proceeded,  in  a  voice  thick  with  emotion, 
to  dilate  on  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the  mean  grovelling 
methods  of  acquiring  it  which  please  some  people.  ^\Tiat  had 
his  uncle  made  ?  Twenty  thousand,  perhaps  a  little  more,  and 
he  was  seventy  years  of  age.  As  for  liimself  he  had  much 
wider  views  ;  he  had  looked  about  him  ;  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  old-fashioned  way.  Look  at  the  money  which  might 
be  made  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  set  to  work.  Why  all  the 
money  in  the  world  came  to  London  ;  it  only  wanted  a  steady 
eye  like  his  own,  and  a  bold  hand,  such  as  he  himself  possessed, 
to  take  hold  of  that  money  as  it  passed  through  London.  His 
mind,  in  fact,  was  now  made  up  ;  he  should  devote  himself 
seriously  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  He  intended,  and  faithfully 
promised,  to  make  them  all  rich  ;  then  they  would  leave  this 
confoundedly  dull  and  deserted  place,  and  take  a  house  at  the 
West  End,  when  he  would  marry  Claire,  and  they  would  all 
live  together,  give  great  parties,  and  receive  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country  ;  he  should  join  several  high-class  clubs  and  keep  a 
private  hansom  with  a  tiger  in  buttons  ;  he  should  have  cham- 
pagne every  day  ;  he  should  keep  a  racehorse  or  two  ;  the  girls 
should  have  silk  dresses  and  necklaces,  and  a  carriage  to  drive 
»n  ;  he  should,  of  course,  play  loo,  baccarat,  and  Napoleon,  all 
night  long  with  his  friends ;  he  should,  if  he  chose,  go  behind 
the  scenes  at  the  theatre,  and 

'  Olinthus,'  said  his  mother  severely,  '  you  had  better  go  to  bed. ' 

About  this  time  several  important  things  were  observed  by 
the  residents  :  one  was  that  young  Gallaway  spent  every  even- 
ing with  Mr.  Colliber.  Wliat  were  they  about  every  evening  ? 
The  next  was  that  the  young  gentleman,  always  giv^n  to 
self-importance,  had  now  become  phenomenally  important,  with 
«i  air  of  mysterious  reserve  infinitely  provoking  to  his  sisters. 
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One  evening,  however,  lie  was  observed  by  these  anxious  girls, 
who  would,  if  necessary,  have  looked  through  key-holes  for  the 
good  of  their  brother,  to  be  dancing  all  by  himself  in  a 
secluded  corner  of  the  garden  where  he  thought  himself  un 
observed.  Yes,  he  put  down  figures  in  a  pocket-bjok,  and  he 
danced,  with  a  countenance  which  betokened  the  highest  satis- 
faction. Yet  that  same  evening  Mr.  Colliber  had  lost  his 
temper  and  called  his  junior  partner  fool  and  ass  ;  and  Olinthus, 
instead  of  rending  his  chief,  meekly  sighed  and  acquiesced, 
asking  for  further  instructions,  and  when  he  got  home  and  found 
ft  secluded  comer  he  danced. 

*  Claire,'  said  Olinthus,  '  nearly  a  year  has  passed.  Already 
I  am  in  a  position  which  would  astonish  you  if  I  could  only 
gpeak  !  Have  you  heard  anything  from  Will  yet  ?  But,  of 
course,  one  can't  expect  much  of  a  mere  clerk.  Allen,  accord- 
ing to  his  mother,  is  starving.' 

'  I  cannot  listen  to  you,'  Claire  replied  coldly,  '  until  the 
three  years  are  over.' 

Another  thing  happened  next  which  surprised  the  residents 
very  much.  It  was  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Colliber  from 
Monday  to  Saturday.  He  went  away  by  an  early  train  on 
Monday  morning  and  he  returned  on  Saturday  evening.  Ha 
had  during  the  week  a  quiet  lodging  in  the  City  itself,  where 
no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  people  do  have  a  quiet  lodging. 
Hither  came  Olinthus  in  the  day,  at  one  o'clock,  and  in  the 
evening,  for  instructions. 

Well  might  the  executive  partner  laugh  and  dance.  The 
business  was  going  on  far  more  successfully  than  he  had  even 
dreamed  of  in  his  wildest  moments.  They  had  small  losses, 
but  the  gains  were  great. 

•  e  •  •  • 

Let  us  anticipate. 

One  day  Mr.  Colliber  told  his  partner  that  he  was  to  look 
out  for  an  oflB.ce  in  a  leading  street  on  the  ground  floor. 
Olinthus  found  one.  The  rent  was  enormous.  His  partner 
told  him  to  take  it,  to  furnish  it  handsomely,  to  have  his  name 
put  up  on  a  great  brass  plate,  and  to  engage  half-a-dozen  clerks. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  to  resign  his  partnership  in  the  oil 
business.  Olinthus  obeyed  blindly :  his  confidence  in  his 
partner  was  complete  :  he  took  handsome  ofiices,  bought  the 
furniture,  and  put  up  the  brass  plate. 

'  And  now,'  said  JMr.  Colliber,  *  you  will  take  chambers  in 
Pall  Mall ;  you  will  join  a  club — I  can  get  you  into  as  good  a. 
one  as  you  have  a  right  to  expect :  you  will  drive  in  your  own 
cab  to  the  office  every  day ;  you  will  lay  yourself  out  for  giving 
dinners.  And  mind  how  you  talk.  Don't  be  clever — buL  of 
course  you  can't  ;  be  solid  ;  talk  of  stocks,  but  don't  venture  to 
j^ve  an  opinion  or  you  will  be  found  out  ;  and  if  you  have 
testes  for  the  theatre  and  things  don't  talk  about  them.     Keep 
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them  dark.  Mind  ;  be  solid.  Not  too  many  rings  ;  one  good 
ring  and  a  heavy  gold  chain.  No  glitter,  no  pretence  ;  give 
the  best  wines  and  the  best  of  plain  dinners.  And  get  as  many 
men  with  money  as  you  can  find  to  dine  with  you.' 

Wonderful  phenomenon !  In  less  than  two  years  Olinthus 
Gallaway  was  a  power  in  the  City  ;  his  transactions  were  said 
to  be  enormous ;  he  was  credited  with  boundless  resource, 
extraordinary  knowledge,  and  remarkable  insight.  Since  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Colliber  there  was  nothing  like  it.  He  tender- 
wrote  new  companies,  backed  up  old  ones,  strengthened  the 
tottering,  undermined  the  strong,  was  bull  or  bear  and  always 
right,  and  seemed  to  know  beforehand  the  dividend  that  was 
going  to  bo  declared.  Wonderful  young  man  !  Said  to  be 
under  five-and- twenty.  So  calm  and  cool  in  manner  too,  and 
impenetrable.     A  young  Napoleon  of  finance. 

You  know  the  story  of  Sinbad  and  the  old  man  of  the 
island.  How  would  it  have  been  if  the  old  man  had  been 
invisible  tc  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  Sinbad  had  gone  about 
pretending  to  be  as  free  as  anybody  else,  and  that  the  apparent 
stoop  in  his  shoulders  was  a  mere  trick  caused  by  too  much 
study  as  a   boy. 

This  was  exactly  Olinthus's  position.  He  sat  in  a  gorgeous 
office,  yet  at  his  side  dangled  a  tube,  and  when  no  one  was  in 
the  office  peremptory  orders  came  to  him  with  uncomplimen- 
tary expressions.  Also  he  had  every  morning,  before  the 
office  opened,  and  every  evening  after  the  clerks  were  gone, 
to  meet  his  partner  and  take  his  instructions.  Yet  he  wag 
happy  :  he  had  his  evenings,  and  besides,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  thinskinned  folk  who  are  greatly  moved  by  being  abused. 
Why,  his  uncle  had  often  called  him  an  ass  and  a  fool  when  the 
income  was  ten  times  less. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

A   FIRST  STEP. 

Shipwrecked  sailors  are  always  at  their  hungriest  just  befcr« 
a  sail  heaves  in  sight.     The  darkest  hour  is  that  before  the  dawn. 

At  this  moment,  when  Allen's  fortunes  were  really  desperate, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  in  a  very  few  weeks  he  would  be  obliged  to 
go  home  or  else  to  starve,  he  had  the  good  luck  first  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Lawrence  Ouvry,  and  secondly,  to  meet  with 
his  first  success.  And  this  came  to  him  in  a  most  unexpected 
manner. 

Among  the  regular  habitues  of  the  tavern  was  an  old  man 
of  seventy  or  thereabouts,  who  came  every  night  without  fail, 
including  Sundays.  New-comers  looked  at  him  curiously,  and 
whispered  to  each  other  that  he  had  never  missed  a  single  night 
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for  forty  years,  save  and  except  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  he  took  his  holiday.  He  always  sat  in  the  same  place, 
had  the  same  dinner,  and  drank  a  glass  of  whisky  and  water 
with  a  slice  of  lemon  after  his  dinner  ;  at  half-past  eight  he  rose, 
put  on  his  hat,  and  went  away.  Where  he  came  from  and  what 
he  was  nobody  knew.  His  manner  was  extremelj^  dignified  ;  his 
utterances  were  measured  ;  and  he  surveyed  the  room  with  the 
air  of  Dryden  in  his  coffee-house  ;  he  read  the  evening  paper 
continuously,  even  while  he  was  eating  ;  he  seldom  talked  to 
anybody,  and  his  bald  head  and  full  white  whiskers  were  as 
much  a  part  of  the  furniture  every  evening  as  the  very  chairs 
and  tables.  Those  who  sat  near  him  observed  that  his  coat  was 
worn  and  threadbare,  and  his  cuffs  and  collar  frayed.  The 
table  concealed  liis  boots.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore, 
to  John  the  waiter  when  this  hermit  began  to  converse  with  3 
young  gentleman  newly  arrived  at  the  tavern,  and  when  he 
invited  that  young  gentleman  to  sit  next  to  him  and  put  down 
his  paper  in  order  to  receive  his  remarks.  In  fact,  the  eager 
looks  and  fresh  cheeks  of  the  young  man  attracted  the  veteran 
at  first,  and  Allen's  modest  deference  to  age  pleased  him.  He 
was  old  ;  he  liked  respect,  which  is  scarce  at  such  taverns  ;  in 
short,  the  young  man  interested  him. 

'  You  have  but  recently  joined  us,  sir,'  he  said  to  Allen,  when 
they  had  got  a  little  past  the  stage  of  the  weather. 

'  It  is  not  very  long  ago,'  Allen  replied,  '  since  I  came  here 
first.' 

'This  is  the  modem  home  for  wits,'  he  said.  'Here  you 
meet  the  journalists,  the  reporters,  the  descriptive  writers, 
even  the  editors  of  the  age.' 

'Yet  there  is  not  much  wit,'  said  Allen,  looking  round  him. 

'  Hush  !  You  do  not  listen.  I  have  sat  here  a  great  many 
years  and  I  have  listened.  Not  much  wit,  sir  %  The  place  echoes 
with  wit.  But  to  catch  it  you  must  listen.  They  think  I  am 
reading  the  paper,'  he  whispered.  '  No,  sir,  I  am  listening. 
You  are  privileged,  young  gentleman,  in  coming  here.  When 
I  was  a  young  man  we  resented  the  appearance  of  a  new-comer. 
He  was  an  intruder  unless  he  was  a  wit.' 

'May  I  ask,'  the  old  man  whispered  again  across  the  table, 
'  if  you  are  also  in  the  Profession  ? ' 

'  You  mean  the  profession  of  Letters  % '  replied  Allen.  '  I 
hope  to  be  one  of  these  days.' 

'  When  we  say,  in  this  room,  the  Profession,  we  mean  no 
other.  Other  professions  are  trades.  Who  would  sell  pills  or 
parchment  %  Mere  trades.  Now  we,  sir,  create  ;  we  provide, 
we  invent.' 

Surely,  thought  Allen,  this  man  must  be  some  great  author. 

'  I  am  trying  to  find  work  of  some  sort,'  Allen  went  on  ; 
that  is,  if  I  can  find  any  that  will  suit  me.' 

'Ah  !'  replied  the  man  of  experience,  'Fve  gone  through 
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that  myself.  I  was  a  good  long  time  dodging  about  and  picking 
up  odd  jobs.  Courage,  young  man  !  Your  turn  will  come.  You 
will,  I  make  no  doubt,  succeed,  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as  I 
myseK.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Allen  gratefully. 

Nor  was  it  till  the  next  day  that  he  remembered  frayed  cuffs, 
shiny  sleeves,  and  other  signs  which  are  generally  understood  to 
betoken  poverty.  To  succeed  as  well  as  that  illustrious  unknown  ! 
That  meant  apparently  to  dine  daily  for  forty  years  off  beef -steak 
and  beer,  to  have  no  friends,  to  lead  the  most  monotonous  and 
solitary  of  lives.  But  perhaps  there  were  compensations.  There 
were,  in  imagination. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  old  man  began  again. 
'  You  write  poems,  of  course  \    So  did  I,  once.     And  stories  ? 
So  did  I,  once.     And  plays,  tragedies,  and  the  like  %     So  did  I, 
once.     All  tliat  is  froth  and  bubbles.     You  will  settle  down  like 
me  to  something  solid.' 

He  stopped  then  because  his  steak  was  brought  to  him. 
Could  he  be  an  historian  % 

'Young  men  will  be  young,'  the  distinguished  litterateur 
went  on,  after  he  had  eaten  up  that  steak.  '  And  they  will  have 
their  illusion.  One  of  them  is  that  it  is  fine  to  write  poetry  and 
fiction.  Well,  they  soon  learn  better.  In  the  end  they  find 
out  what  is  wanted  and  stick  to  that.' 
Could  he  be  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  ] 

*Look  here,  my  boy,'  the  old  fellow  went  on,  *I  like  your 
face.     I  should  like  to  give  you  a  lift  if  I  could.     Perhaps  you 
are  getting  to  the  end  of  the  tether.' 
'  I  am  indeed,'  said  Allen. 

'  Yery  well.  I've  been  to  the  end  of  the  tether  often  enough. 
That's  nothing.  It  only  makes  a  man  the  more  willing  to  work. 
Yes,  you  are  not  rowdy  like  that  young  Irishman  over  there — 
though  he's  a  reporter  on  the  "News"  and  draws  a  handsome 
screw — and  you're  not  argumentative,  like  the  Scotchman,  nor 
supercilious  like  that  young  fellow  you  are  so  much  with.  Vei-y 
well,  then.  What  should  you  say  if.  ...  Eh  ?  ...  If  I  was  to 
say  that  perhaps  I  could  put  you  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
thing ? ' 

He  nodded  mysteriously  and  for  that  night  said  no  more. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  informed  Allen  that  the  thing  he 
had  in  his  mind  was  really  coming  off. 

'  What  are  you  working  at  now  ] '  he  asked.  '  Froth  and 
bbibbles,  I  suppose,  as  usual.' 

'As  I  could  not  do  anything  with  my  verses,'  said  Allen, 
*I  am  trying  to  write  some  essays.' 

*  Humph  !  Well,  they  may  come  in  useful.  We  shall  see. 
Are  you  acquainted,  young  man' — he  asked  the  question  with 
as  nmch  solemnity  is  an  Oxford  examiner — *  with  the  literature 
of  your  native  coun  bry  ?  * 
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*  I  believe  so  ;  that  is,  I  have  read  all  the  best  \»  titers  and 
know  them  pretty  well.' 

*  And  I  suppose  you  don't  know  any  other  language  % ' 
'  Yes,  I  know  French  and  German.' 

'  De  you,  now  ?  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  for  a  knowledge  of  French.  It  was  when  I  had  % 
chance  of  becoming  a  dramatist.  At  the  time,  I  very  much 
regretted  my  ignorance  of  that  tongue  ;  otherwise  I  have  done 
verj^  well  without  it.     Well  ....  and  liistorj^,  now  ? ' 

'  I  believe  I  know  something  about  liistory.' 

*  It  is  all  useful.     About  manufactures  and  arts,  now  ? ' 
Allen  laughed.     '  I  am  afraid  I  know  simply  nothiag  of  anj 

manufactures  or  industries.' 

'But — but — but  that  is  a  pity.  In  the  matter  of  leather, 
now  ? ' 

'  Nothing  about  leather.' 

*  A  pity,'  he  repeated.  '  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  We  musi 
fall  back  on  general  knowledge  and  ability,  though  how  we  are 
to  get  over  the  want  of  experience  I  can't  tell.  However,  we 
jhall  see  ....  we  shall  see.' 

Again  he  closed  liis  lips  and  said  nothing  more.  But  Allen 
began  to  feel  that  something  might  really  be  going  to  happen. 
He  told  his  friend  Ouvry. 

'It  will  not  be  anything  very  brilliant,'   said  Lawrence. 

*  I  know  the  old  fellow  by  sight.  But  it  may  be  worth  taking. 
There  are  so  many  things  in  literature  that  it  is  impossible  for 
you  not  to  find  something  to  carry  on  with  if  you  can  only  get 
an  introduction  or  an  opening.' 

The  oflPer  came  the  very  next  day. 

'I  have  had  reason  to  know,'  said  the  eminent  ii^^ra^eur, 

*  for  some  time  past  that  an  important  project  was  in  the  wind. 
Directly  I  heard  of  it,  from  the  very  outset,  I  connected  that 
project  with  you — with  you,  sir.'  He  spoke  with  so  much 
importance  that  Allen  thought  some  great  honour  was  about 
to  be  conferred  upon  him.     Was  he  the  editor,  perhaps,  of  the 

*  Quarterly  Review  ? '  Was  he  going  to  ask  Allen  to  contribute 
to  the  pages  of  a  new  Quarterly  ?  Allen's  cheek  flushed  and  his 
pulse  beat  faster  as  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindly  consideration. 

'  The  project,'  said  his  patron,  '  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  new 
paper.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  AUen,  breathless. 
'  A  weekly  paper.' 

'  Oh  !  and  you  think ' 

'  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to  carry  it  on.' 

'  Carry  on  a  weekly  paper  ?     You  mean  work  on  the  staff.' 

*  I  mean,  carry  on  the  paper.  The  paper  is  to  be  an  Organ, 
tu*.  You  will  be  editor,  and  sub-editor,  and  staff,  and  all  ia 
one.     You  will  be  yourself  that  paper,* 

*  An  Organ  ? ' 
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*  The  Organ,  in  fact,  for  the  leather  trade.  He  lowered  hia 
yoice  and  whispered  the  words.     Allen's  heart  felt  like  lead. 

*  There  must  be  for  every  Organ  a  trade  editor,  who  knows 
the  market  and  can  command  confidence.  There  must  also  be 
a  literary  editor,  whose  business  it  is  to  fill  up  the  paper  every 
week.     The  proprietors  will  look  after  the  advertisements.' 

'  To  fill  a  whole  paper  ? ' 

'  Not  to  write  it,  of  course  ;  but  to  make  judicious  selec- 
tions, cuttings,  stories,  jokes,  anytliing  to  make  the  paper 
attractive.' 

*  I  see,'  said  Allen,  feeling  very  feeble. 

*  I  was  glad  on  the  whole  that  you  disclaimed  any  know- 
ledge of  leather.  Some  men  have  pretended.  You  did  not. 
Besides,  your  ignorance  will  help  you  to  keep  up  your  position. 
Take  care  never  to  know  anything  about  leather  and  you  won't 
be  put  upon.     In  our  profession  we  must  despise  trade.' 

He  then  began  to  enlarge  upon  the  nature  of  Organs  in 
general ;  they  were,  he  explained,  often  very  paying  properties 
— look  at  the  advertisements.  Every  Organ,  however,  had  to 
be  nursed  and  carefully  managed,  and  though  the  business  part 
was  essential,  the  literary  portion  had  to  be  considered  with 
inuch  delicacy.  Experience,  he  said,  showed  what  people  like, 
and  in  that  respect  it  is  found  that  trades  diflfer,  so  that  what 
attracts  tallow  repels  oil ;  and  what  pleases  those  who  advance 
the  interests  of  malt  may  be  quite  thrown  away  upon  the  parti- 
sans of  flax.     He  would,  therefore,  have  to  feel  his  way. 

Good  heavens  !  To  be  the  editor  of  the  Organ  for  leather  ! 
Could  there  be  a  more  ignoblo  entrance  into  literature  ?  Could 
there  be  a  rimg  on  the  ladder  of  literary  success  closer  to  the 
mud  ? 

'  And  you  yourself,  sir  ?  '  Allen  asked. 

*  I  have  myself,'  said  the  great  man  with  pride,  'edited  an 
Organ  for  many  years.  It  is  a  large  and  influential  organ ;  it 
advocates  the  interests  of — but  hush  !  another  day.  There  are 
listening  ears.' 

But  Allen  never  did  learn  what  was  the  great  and  influential 
Organ  edited  by  his  friend. 

'Literature,'  the  successful  man  went  on,  'la  a  great  and 
glorious  profession.  You  are  nobody's  servant.  I  go  to  my 
office  as  early  as  I  please  and  I  stay  as  late.  I  draw  my  salary 
every  week  and  I  bring  out  my  paper  punctually.  I  am  my  own 
master.  Why,  I  might  have  been  a  clerk  all  my  life  slaving  at 
a  desk.' 

That  might  have  been  Allen's  fate,  too.  But  yet,  was  is 
exactly  promotion  to  exchange  the  service  of  a  City  firm  for  the 
editorsliip  of  a  trade  Organ  % 

'  Do  you,'  he  asked,   '  write  much  besides  your  paper  ? ' 

*I  do  not,'  replied  the  editor.  *I  have  ha!d  enough  of 
writing.     I  hare  contributed  stories  and  sketches  in  my  day* 

M. 
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But  It  is  all  froth — froth  and  bubbles.  Anybody  can  write. 
Give  me  the  solid  work,  editorial  work — selection  with  judg- 
ment.' 

*  I  hope,'  said  Allen  humbly,  *  that  I  shall  learn  in  time  to 
select  with  judgment.' 

'  No  doubt  you  will — in  time.  But  not  if  you  waste  yourself 
in  writing.  Mind  that  :  nothing  destroys  a  man's  judgment  so 
much  as  writing.     Remember  that.' 

Not  to  write  !     And  yet  to  belong  to  the  Profession  ! 

'  As  for  the  pay,'  the  editor  resumed,  *  they  will  offer  you, 
I  dare  say,  thirty  shillings  a  week  to  begin  with.  They  can't 
offer  less,  and  perhaps  they  will  spring  it  to  five-and-thirty  if 
they  think  you  will  do  well.' 

*  Are  you  sure  they  will  have  me  at  all  ? ' 

*  I  have  recommended  you,'  said  the  patron,  with  decision. 

*  I  am  sure,'  said  Allen,  trying  to  be  grateful,  *  that  I  ought 
to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.' 

'  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Engledew.  I  wish  you  a  very  successful 
career,  and  any  advice  I  can  give  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  give. 
John,  I  will,  to-night,  take  a  second  glass  of  Scotch  with  lemon, 
A.t  your  expense,  Iklr.  Engledew  ?  Well — considering — ahem — 
thank  you — I  assure  you,  Mr.  Engledew,'  and  here  something 
like  a  tear  stood  in  the  old  man's  eye,  '  I  assure  you  that  it  ia 
more  than  twenty  years  since  any  one  has  invited  me  to  take  a 
glass  of  Scotch,  or  of  anything  else.  Time  was,  when  this  room 
was  filled  every  night  with  the  wits  of  the  last  generation,  and 
things  were  said  which  got  into  the  papers,  that  glasses  of  Scotch 
were  freely  offered — but  never  mind.  I  hope  it  is  not  the  last 
glass  of  whisky  I  shall  drink  in  your  company,  young  gentleman, 
or  to  your  prosperity.     I  wish  you  luck,  sir.* 

The  next  day,  when  Claire  was  on  her  way  home  from 
afternoon  school,  she  was  surprised  to  meet  Allen  walking 
quickly  along  the  road. 

'  Allen  ! '  she  held  out  both  her  hands. 

*  Claire,  I  came  to  meet  you  on  your  way  home.* 

*You  have  something  to  tell  me,  Allen.  Let  me  look  in 
your  face.' 

She  looked  into  his  eyes.  *  It  is  something  not  altogether 
pleasant.* 

'  Not  altogether,  Claire,  and  yet ' 

'  Your  last  letter  is  two  months  old.  You  ought  to  write 
oftener  than  that.  Will  writes  by  every  mail.  You  ought  not 
to  have  stayed  away  so  long ' 

'  I  have  had  nothing  but  disappointment.  Would  you  have 
had  me  come  to  tell  you  of  every  new  attempt  and  every  fresh 
failure  ? ' 

'  If  you  tell  me,  I  can  bear  half  of  the  disappointment  for 
you.     Now  tell  me  nothing  till  we  get  home.     What  a  cold 
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east  wind  it  is  !  Let  us  run.  You  shall  tell  me  everything 
over  a  cup  of  tea.  Are  you  lonely  in  London  without  my 
father  and  Will  and  me,  Allen  % ' 

There  was  not  the  least  touch  of  coquetry  in  the  question. 

•Horribly  lonely,  Claire.' 

They  ran  side  by  side  along  the  hard  road  in  the  twilight 
like  boy  and  girl.  And  something  of  the  old  feeling  returned 
to  Allen. 

*  It  is  like  the  old  time,  this,  Claire.  You  remember  how 
we  all  used  to  run  home  from  the  forest,  side  by  side — you  in 
the  middle.' 

*  Of  course  I  do.     But  there  is  no  one  to  run  with,  now.' 
The  sight  of  her  fresh  bright  face  by  itself  seemed  to  soothe 

Allen.  He  had  come  from  town  in  an  irritated  condition.  The 
printers,  who  were  going  to  run  the  '  Organ/  had  seen  him  ; 
they  were  kindly  folk,  but  they  saw  in  the  applicant  for  the 
editorship  merely  an  inferior  clerk,  whose  duty  had  probably 
lain  in  the  scissors  and  paste  department.  However,  they 
accepted  him  on  the  recommendation,  and  they  would  give  him 
five-and- thirty  shillings  a  week  for  the  job — hours  to  suit 
himself.  He  could  not  afford  to  throw  up  the  thing,  but  it 
humiliated  him.  The  pay  was  a  wage  :  the  work  was  mechani- 
cal. Then  he  had  seen  his  mother,  and  left  her  in  tears  because, 
after  all  the  waiting  and  waste  of  time,  all  he  could  show  was  a 
small  post  as  Editor — a  name  which  conveyed  no  thought  of 
grandeur  to  her — on  pay  which  was  less  than  haK  of  what  he 
had  thrown  over  in  the  City.  He  was  horribly  irritated.  Yet 
at  the  mere  sight  of  Claire  his  nerves  were  soothed.  He  re- 
membered that  in  the  old  days  it  had  always  been  so  with  her. 
And  then  they  came  to  the  cottage  (it  was  two  or  three  months 
before  the  accession  to  colossal  wealth)  and  were  out  of  the 
cold  east  wind  in  the  little  room  where  they  had  spent  so  many 
evenings. 

'  It  is  like  a  dream  to  be  back  here,'  said  Allen,  *  or  else 
the  last  six  months  have  been  a  long  dream.' 

'  It  is  a  pleasant  dream,  Allen ' 

He  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  she 
stood  over  him  with  her  calm  sweet  smile,  and  the  tender  look 
which  never  left  her  eyes  when  they  rested  upon  Allen. 

*  You  are  changed  a  little,  Allen,'  she  said. 
'  How  am  I  changed  ? ' 

*  You  shall  tell  me  presently  how.' 

*  At  least,  you  are  not  changed,  Claire.  I  knew  that,  failure 
or  not,  you  would  be  the  same.' 

'  Always  the  same,  Allen,'  she  replied.  *  There  are  three 
people  in  the  world  at  least  who  must  be  always  the  same  to 
each  other.' 

'  Always,'  he  echoed. 

MS 
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*  While  you  and  WiR  are  fighting  your  way,  I  am  waiting 
for  your  success.' 

*  Success  ! '  he  repeated  scornfully. 

'  Why,  of  course,  Allen.  If  not  to-day,  then  to-morrow. 
Do  not  cease  to  believe  in  yourself — and  in  my  father.  Do  you 
think  he  would  have  taken  so  much  trouble  if  he  had  not  been 
perfectly  certain  that  you  would  succeed  ? ' 

Her  words  fell  upon  his  thirsty  soul  like  dew  on  the  dry  land. 

'  You  always  cheer  me,  Claire.  What  is  it  ?  When  I  am 
with  you  I  am  not  anxious  or  restless.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  ought 
to  be  doing  something.  It  is  the  sound  of  your  voice,  or  the 
look  of  you — and  this  dear  old  room.  Good  Heavens  !  to  think 
of  the  evenings  we  have  spent  here  !  And  listen  !  There  is 
the  sound  of  the  wind  among  the  trees  of  the  Forest.  Claire,  I 
must  come  back  again  and  dream.' 

'  Come  sometimes,  Allen.  It  is  good  to  dream  a  little.  If 
it  were  not  for  dreams,  you  would  do  nothing.' 

'  It  is  like  the  old  times.  Play  me  something,  Claire,  30 
thit  I  may  feel  that  the  months  have  gone  backward.' 

She  sat  down  and  played  softly. 

'  It  is  the  old  time,'  he  went  on.  *I  have  just  come  back 
from  the  City.  Don't  you  expect  Will  to-night  ?  I  have  got 
some  new  verses  for  you.  ShaU  we  read  Chateaubriand  ?  ShaU 
we  have  a  little  causerie  ?    Hark  !  I  hear  Will's  footstep.' 

The  girl  stopped  playing  and  looked  round  sharply.  Then 
she  blushed,  and  went  on,  but  presently  stopped  again. 

'  Old  times  are  gone,  Allen,  and  never  will  come  back  again. 
Now  teU  me,  before  my  father  comes  home,  exactly  what  haa 
happened.' 

He  told  his  story  from  the  beginning  :  how  he  had  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  failure  and  disappointment ;  how  he  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  queer  old  feUow  at  the  chop-house  ;  how 
he  presently  threw  out  hints  of  work  which  might  possibly  be 
offered  him,  and  how  Allen  had  indulged  in  the  pleasing  dream 
that  it  would  be  good  work,  such  as  would  help  him  onwards, 
and  how  the  work  turned  out  to  be  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  editorship  of  a  trade  Organ — that  is  to  say,  the  judicioua 
selection,  stealing,  cutting  out  and  pasting  together  of  stories, 
adventures,  jokes,  and  paragraphs  to  fill  the  columns  which 
were  not  occupied  by  the  strictly  commercial  part  of  the  paper ; 
and  how  the  Organ  was  to  represent  and  defend  the  best 
interests  of  leather. 

When  Claire  fairly  understood  that  Allen's  first  step  in 
literature  was  to  edit  an  Organ  of  leather  she  began  to  laugh ; 
the  more  she  thought  of  it  the  more  she  laughed  ;  in  her  senti- 
mental way  he  expected  that  she  would  sympathise  with  him, 
and  be  indignant  with  fate.  But  she  laughed,  and  then  he 
began  to  laugh  too.  And  in  this  mood  Hector  found  them,  and 
had  to  be  told  the  whole  story  over  again. 
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'After  all,*  said  Allen,  *it  is  something.  I  was  obliged  to 
fcell  my  mother,  who  recalled  the  fact  that  at  Brimage  and 
Waring's  I  was  drawing  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  should  have 
nad  two  hundred  this  year,  without  speaking  of  the  China 
business.  I  left  her  in  tears.  She  says  she  is  resigned  at  last. 
I  wish  she  wasn't.  Resignation  is  such  a  hopeless  frame  of 
mind.  It  seems  like  a  breach  of  the  fifth  commandment  to 
make  your  mother  resigned.^ 

*  Do  they,'  asked  Claire  anxiously,  *  do  they  find  the  paste  ?  * 

*  I  believe  so.  It  would  have  shown  independence  to  make 
it  for  oneself.  And  the  scissors  also  will  be  ofiice  property. 
And  oh  !  Claire,  I  have  so  much  besides  to  tell  you.' 

He  had  indeed  ;  he  had  to  teU,  because  he  had  been  ashamed 
to  write  the  details  in  his  letters,  the  degradation  of  his  visits 
to  publishers,  and  how  new  poetry  was  a  thing  regarded  by  no 
man.  Then  he  had  to  talk  about  the  men  he  met  at  his  tavern, 
and  how  they  talked.  It  was  all  new  to  Claire,  and  all  delight- 
ful ;  and,  lastly,  he  had  to  talk  about  his  friend  and  adviser-in- 
chief,  Mr.  Lawrence  Ouvry. 

'  You  would  like  him,  Claire,  because  he  is  not  like  anybody 
you  ever  met.  He  takes  everything  for  granted.  We  always 
thought  it  such  a  splendid  thing  to  be  an  artist  or  a  writer.  He 
talks  as  if  anybody  could  write  if  he  pleased.  He  knows  all 
the  great  men,  and  talks  as  if  they  were  no  greater  than  the 
email  men.' 

*  Then  I  should  not  like  him,'  said  Claire. 

'  Yes,  I  think  you  would.  But  he  makes  you  feel  as  if  it 
were  all  play-acting  and  he  was  taking  you  behind  the  scenes. 
And  he  tells  stories — little  stories,  you  know — about  the  men 
we  have  taught  ourselves  to  venerate.  He  has  been  kind 
to  me.' 

'  For  that  reason,  Allen,  I  will  try  to  like  him,'  said  Claire. 

*  Thank  you,  Claire.  He  has  taught  me  a  great  deal.  For 
instance,  I  have  discovered  that  I  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
world.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Hector,  '  you  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
world.  I  took  care  of  that.  You  know,  it  is  true,  nothing  of 
society.     But  that  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  world.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Claire,  '  we  know  nothing  of  society.  How 
Bhould  we  % ' 

Allen  passed  on  to  the  next  point. 

'  And  then  he  told  me  what  I  did  not  understand  before, 
how  to  try  a  beginning.     The  poetry  must  wait,  Claire ' 

*0h!  Allen.' 

'  Yes  ;  it  must  wait  for  better  times.  Do  not  think  that  I 
ahaU  give  up  writing  verse ;  but  meantime  I  must  try  in  a 
difierent  line.  Publishers  and  editors  are  always  wanting  what 
people  will  read.  I  must  try  to  find  out  what  they  like  befit, 
and  write  for  them.' 
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*  Allen,  the  people  must  learn  to  like  whatever  yoa  offc* 
them.' 

'  And  there  is  another  thing  ;  no  man,  he  has  taught  me, 
can  help  a  writer  beyond  the  first  introduction.  For  the  rest, 
he  must  help  himself.  I  feel  a  little  humiliated,  Claire  ;  but  I 
think  I  am  the  better  for  all  these  lessons.  See  in  what  a  fool's 
paradise  I  used  to  live  ! ' 

He  was  changed  by  his  six  or  seven  months  of  this  solitary 
London  life  ;  his  cheeks  were  thinner  and  his  eyes  were  sadder 
— they  were  full  of  his  disappointments.  And  to  Claire  it 
leemed  a  sad  downcoming  of  his  lofty  aims,  not  that  he  should 
edit  an  Organ,  but  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  write  what 
people  wanted  to  read  instead  of  giving  nothing  but  his  highest 
and  his  best.  *  My  daughter,'  said  Hector,  *  you  do  not  know 
that  it  is  Necessity,  the  first  Master  of  Arts,  who  draws  forth 
their  best  from  those  who  have  anything  good  to  give,  aa  well 
as  their  worst  from  those  who  have  nothing.' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

GERTRUDE   HOLT. 

"Engledbw,*  said  Lawrence  Ouvry — it  was  in  his  Chambers, 
and  the  time  was  midnight — *  I  want  to  take  you  to  a  house  in 
Bayswater.' 

*  Who  lives  in  the  house  ? ' 

*A  cousin  of  mine.  Her  name  is  Holt— Gertrude  Holt. 
She  wants  to  make  your  acquaintance.  It  is  not  exactly  the 
trumpet  of  fame — yet :  but  she  has  heard  of  you.' 

'  Your  own  doing,  in  fact.' 

'  Very  likely.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  you  have  not  any 
yearning  to  go  to  that  house.  Wherefore,  listen.  My  cousin 
is  an  old  lady,  and  she  has  been  writing  all  her  life.  If  you 
ever  read  contemporary  literature — which  you  don't — you  would 
know  her  name.  She  has  written  novels,  verses,  biographies — 
all  kinds  of  things.' 

'I  do  know  her  name,'  said  Allen.  *But  I  have  not  read 
her  novels.     And  yet^ ' 

'  Wait  a  little.  She  is  not  much  of  a  cousin,  pretty  far 
removed,  in  fact.  But  we  belong  to  a  common  stock  and  we 
all,  somehow,  get  our  living  in  the  Inky  Line.  She  is  a  dear 
old  lady,  and  she  likes  to  be  called  by  her  Christian  name, 
which  I  think  is  a  pretty  fancy.  There  is  a  piquancy  about 
calling  an  old  lady  by  her  Christian  name.  It  is  like  making 
love  to  your  grandmother.  When  you  know  her,  you  shal'  <iall 
her  Gertrude,  too.' 

'Well— but- '* 
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*  Wait  a  while.  She  lives  at  Bayswater  with  another  cousin 
who  is  much  younger..  She  knows  all  the  literary  people, 
except  the  baser  sort  and  the  younger  sort,  and  she  receives  on 
Thursday  evenings.  So,  if  you  go  there  with  me  you  will  meet 
the  members  of  the  profession  you  admire  so  much,  and  see 
them  without  their  pens  in  their  hands.' 

'  I  should  very  much  like  to  go,'  said  Allen,  '  but- ' 

*  Hear  me  out.  Gertrude  likes  to  have  clever  people  about 
her,  especially  young  clever  people.  These  are  more  difficult 
to  catch  than  the  olds,  because  young  women  want  them  too. 
Now  a  young,  with  all  kinds  of  romantic  possibilities,  is  much 
more  interesting  than  an  old,  who  has  said  all  he  is  going  to 
say.  You  will  find  her  a  charming  old  lady  :  she  doesn't  run 
after  new  fashions,  but  has  her  standards.  She  knew  Words- 
worth, as  she  will  soon  tell  you.  She  has  an  enormous  quantity 
of  beliefs,  almost  as  many  as  you  have  yourself.  For  instance, 
she  believes  in  the  greatness,  grandeur,  and  immortality  of 
literature  generally  ;  and  in  the  glory  of  the  writing  profession ; 
and  in  the  virtues  of  her  fellow  creatures  ;  in  the  rapid  advance 
of  civilisation,  in  the  perfection  of  the  race,  and  so  forth. 
Otherwise,  she  is  quite  sensible  ;  she  doesn't  believe  in  painters 
who  can't  draw  ;  nor  in  poets  who  have  got  nothing  to  say  ;  nor 
in  novelists  who've  got  no  story  to  tell ;  nor  in  any  beauty 
except  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  And  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.' 

*  It  is  very  good  of  you,'  said  Allen,  *  but ' 

*I've  given  you  an  excellent  character,'  Lawrence  went  on, 
*  much  better  than  you  deserve,  and  I've  promised  to  bring  you. 
If  she  likes  you  she  will  talk  about  you  and  give  you  the 
backing  up  you  want  to  begin  with.  It  is  in  your  own  interest 
that  I  want  you  to  go. ' 

*  But  you  have  always  been  preaching  that  no  one  can  help 
a  writer.' 

'  No  one  can  in  his  writing  ;  but  people  can  talk  about  him 
when  he  has  begun  to  write.  Don't  you  see  ?  They  can  force 
a  man.' 

*  I  suppose  so,  but ' 

*  And  then,  Engledew,  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  seen  about 
a  little  and  to  have  ladies  interested  in  him.  You  must  go 
with  me.' 

'It  seems  ridiculous,'  said  Allen  in  embarrassment,  *to 
make  objections,  but  the  fact  is,  I  don't  like,  as  we  used  to  say 
at  school.' 

*  Why  don't  you  like  ? ' 

*  Well — because— can't  you  see  ?  I  have  done  nothing  yet. 
I  should  feel  myself  a  pretender  ' 

'  Why  ?  You  don't  pretend  to  anything.  You  are  a  simple 
visitor,  that  is  all.  Only  we  have  agreed  between  us  that  you 
ere  clever  and  that  you  are  going  to  get  on.' 
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'And — and — and  then,'  Allen  reddened  again,  *I  am  not 
even  in  the  position  of  a  gentleman  ;  I  am  nothing  at  all  but 
the  editor  of  a  Trade  Circular.' 

Lawrence  laughed. 

*  I  knew  you  were  working  round  to  that.  My  dear  fellow, 
no  one  will  ask  how  you  earn  your  daily  bread.  They  will  talk 
to  you  ;  if  you  are  seen  pretty  often  at  my  cousin's  Thursdays 
they  will  remember  you  ;  and  when  your  first  book  comes  out 
they  will  wonder  if  it  is  the  same  man  they  have  met,  and  rush 
to  read  it  and  tell  all  the  people  they  know,  outside  the  literary 
circle,  what  a  delightful  man  you  are  to  talk  to,  and  how 
handsome  you  are,  and  what  great  big  eyes  you've  got.  Then 
the  outside  people  will  feel  what  an  honour  and  a  privilege  it  ia 
to  know  you,  and  will  become  green  with  envying  those  who 
have  that  privilege.' 

There  were,  in  reality,  two  other  reasons  why  Allen 
hesitated.  He  did  not  advance  these  reasons,  but  he  felt  them. 
The  first  thing  was — the  historian  himself  blushes  at  writing 
down  the  fact — that  he  had  no  dress-clothes.  Think  of  this,  he 
had  come  to  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  had  not  even 
a  dress-coat.  Setting  aside  those  who  have  been  wrecked  in  a 
desert  island  in  early  youth,  there  are  really  very  few  who  have 
never  seen  any  society  at  all.  But  this  could  be  said  of  Allen. 
He  never  had.  I  use  the  word  '  society '  in  its  liberal  sense, 
not  in  that  narrow  and  idiomatic  sense  which  daily  brings 
bitterness  to  so  many  households.  Few,  indeed,  are  they  who 
Ban  be  said  to  belong  to  Society,  with  the  capital  letter.  But 
we  may  remember  that  there  is  social  intercourse,  if  not  society, 
of  a  humble  kind,  even  among  professional  men,  merchants, 
authors,  and  so  forth.  One  hears — so  deeply  has  civilisation 
permeated — of  dances,  music,  dinners — they  even  take  their 
food  together — among  these  people.  And  yet  Allen  had  never 
once  assisted  at  any  rejoicing,  assemblage,  or  festive  gathering 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Nobody  rejoiced  in  the  village.  He 
had  never  seen  dancing  except  on  the  stage.  He  had  never 
been  in  any  other  person's  house,  except  the  Cottage,  which 
gave  him,  outside  his  books,  all  the  culture  and  breeding  he 
possessed.  And  now  that  there  came  this  chance  of  going  into 
society  he  hesitated.  Somehow  Allen,  always  reading  about 
men  and  women,  their  doings,  and  their  attempts  and  their 
ambitions,  never  thought  about  society  at  all.  He  was  still  a 
lad  of  books  ;  still  at  the  age  when  bookish  young  men  read 
everything  and  learn  voraciously.  His  books  were  enough 
for  him. 

Lawrence's  invitation  reminded  him  that  there  was  a  world, 
an  active,  talking,  gregarious  world,  outside  his  books  :  the 
world  he  was  always  reading  of  :  the  world  of  amusement, 
recreation,  and  talk  :  a  world  of  romance  and  fair  ladies.  And 
now  there  was  an  opening,  and  it  made  him  a  little  nervous. 
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He  saw  that  he  must  go  ;  yet  it  was  a  new  thing  for  liim.  He 
knew  he  should  be  awkward,  yet  it  would  be  foolish  indeed  to 
refuse. 

'  You  see,  Engledew,'  said  Lawrence  carelessly,  *  it  is  just 
as  well  to  accustom  yourself  to  the  talk  and  ideas  of  the  people 
with  whom  you  are  destined  to  live.  Besides,  a  man  who  lives 
loo  much  by  himself  loses  the  manner  of  society.' 

'  I've  never  had  any  manner  to  lose,'  said  Allen,  and  he 
understood  that  the  proposal  was  designed  by  his  friend  as  a 
part  of  his  education.  He  went  home  that  evening  with  the 
uneasy  feeling  which  naturally  precedes  a  plunge  into  unknown 
waters.  Besides,  it  was  humiliating  to  realise  that  he  knew 
nothing,  absolutely  notJiing,  of  society.  How  should  he  have 
a  '  manner '  ?  And  then  one  ought  to  know  what  they  do  and 
Bay  at  these  evenings.  He  had  read  of  French  salons,  and  he 
thought  (being  a  very  ignorant  youth  indeed)  that  perhaps  at 
Miss  Holt's  *  At  homes  '  the  men  would  vie  with  each  other  in 
epigram,  repartee,  wit,  and  anecdote,  and  the  ladies  would 
encourage  the  encounter  of  wits  and  smile  upon  the  most 
successful.  As  for  himself  he  perceived  that  he  must  stand  in 
the  background  and  look  on.  A  new-comer  would  not  be 
expected  to  distinguish  himself. 

'  I  don't  promise  you  a  very  brilliant  evening,'  said  Law- 
rence, 'but  perhaps  the  people  are  a  little  less  uninteresting 
than  at  some  houses.' 

*  Will  you  tell  me  who  they  are  ?  It  would  be  foolish  to 
stand  beside  a  great  man  and  not  know  it.' 

*  Their  names  ought  to  be  chalked  on  their  backs.  If  there 
are  any  great  men  I  will  find  them  out.  Most  of  them  are  the 
little  great  men.     They  rally  round  Gertrude  in  force.' 

Miss  Holt  lived  in  one  of  the  few  old  houses  left  of  the  old 
suburb  of  Bayswatering.  It  had  been  a  small  country  resi- 
dence. There  was  a  large  square  hall  with  two  little  rooms  on 
either  side  ;  and  the  drawing-room,  which  had  been  added  on 
to  the  original  house,  was  on  the  first  floor  and  had  a  special 
staircase.  The  house  stands  behind  a  brick  wall  with  its  back 
to  the  road  and  looks  out  on  a  little  garden. 

They  went  upstairs  and  Allen  found  himself  in  a  drawing- 
room  already  pretty  full  of  people,  though  it  was  still  early ; 
the  walls  were  covered  with  pictures,  those  at  one  end  being 
aU  portraits  ;  the  furniture,  even  to  Allen's  inexperienced  eye, 
was  old-fashioned,  yet  not  unlovely. 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  said  Lawrence.  *  My  cousin  is  exchanging 
the  usual  compliments  with  one  of  her  old  friends.  When  they 
have  finished  I  will  introduce  you.'  Allen  saw,  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fireside,  a  lady  with  white  hair  talking  with 
every  appearance  of  vivacity  to  a  man  of  her  own  generation,  so 
to  speak — that  is  to  say,  somewhere  well  on  in  the  sixties.  'He 
b  an  editor,'  Lawrence  explained;  *he  runs  an  old-fashioned 
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review^.  He  comes  here  every  Thursday,  and  they  have  %  crack 
over  old  times.' 

Allen  looked  with  awe  upon  an  editor ;  a  man  who  was  able 
to  accept  and  refuse  manuscript ;  who  could  make  a  man. 

Then  Lawrence  presented  him  to  his  hostess,  who  received 
him  wdth  a  pleasant  smile. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Engledew,'  she  said, 
irith  a  little  more  emphasis  than  she  would  have  employed  for 
a  young  man  not  reported  to  be  clever.  '  My  cousin  Lawrence 
promised  to  bring  you  if  you  would  come.  Young  men,  nowa- 
days, are  not  easily  persuaded,  except  for  a  dance.' 

Her  hair  was  abundant  and  of  the  creamy  white ;  her  grey 
eyes  were  clear  and  bright ;  her  face  was  covered  with  innu- 
merable wrinkles  and  her  cheeks  worn ;  yet  it  was  a  beautiful 
face  still,  and  must  have  been  beautiful  in  every  age.  She  was 
quite  old  now,  yet  her  smile  was  as  sweet,  and  her  eyes  as 
kindly,  and  her  voice  as  musical,  as  when  she  was  a  young  girl, 
and  had  never  written  a  single  word ;  so  sovereign  against  the 
bitterness  of  age  and  experience  is  that  old-fashioned  medicine 
called  the  Good  Heart.  'We  will  have  some  talk  presently, 
IMr.  Engledew,'  she  said.  *  Lawrence  has  told  me  about  your 
ambition.  You  have,  he  says,  a  generous  enthusiasm  for 
literature.  To  me  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  young  men 
taking  up  literature  as  a  profession  with  no  more  feeling  or 
reverence  than  if  they  were  going  into  a  solicitor's  office.  Think 
of  Wordsworth  talking  of  his  life's  work,  as  if  anybody  could 
have  done  it.    If  ever  there  was  a  profession  in  which  a  Vocation 

was  needed '     She  stopped  and  sighed.     '  Do  not  lose  your 

respect  for  your  work,  INIr.  Engledew.' 

'  The  least  we  can  do/  said  Allen,  '  is  to  believe  in  the  thing 
we  work  for.' 

*  Yes ' — the  reply  pleased  her — '  without  faith  nothing  great 
can  be  accomplished.' 

Then  she  began  to  ask  him,  with  a  beautiful  sjnnpathy  in 
her  voice,  about  his  work  and  if  he  had  anything  ready,  and  if 
he  would  let  her  see  some  of  it — all  as  if  she  was  quite  sure, 
beforehand,  that  he  was  going  to  do  something  great.  And  it 
made  Allen  feel  as  if  he  was  already  dressed  in  silken  raiment, 
and  set  upon  a  cream-white  ass  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
conducted  through  the  streets  of  Bagdad  as  one  whom  the  Caliph 
was  pleased  to  honour — a  strange  and  delightful  sensation.  Yet 
Gertrude  Holt  was  not  flattering  him.  She  had  lived  all  her 
life  among  those  who  attempt  and  with  those  who  succeed.  It 
was  nothing  strange  to  her  that  this  young  man  should  also 
attempt.  And  Lawrence  said  he  was  clever,  and  he  looked  clever. 

Then  other  people  came,  and  Allen  had  to  step  aside. 

*Come,'  said  Lawrence,  'there  is  another  cousin  I  must 
introduce  you  to.'  He  took  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  where,  beside  a  piano,  stood  a  young  lady,  tall  and  of 
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graceful  figure,  talking  to  the  great  editor.  *  Isabel,*  said 
Lawrence,  'let  me  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Engledew.' 

Tlie  girl  turned  the  sunniest  of  faces  to  Allen,  and  bowed 
with  a  look  which  betokened  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  curiosity  and  interest  in  a  new  visitor.  This,  then,  she 
thought,  was  the  friendless  young  man  '  found '  in  a  Fleet  Street 
chop-house  by  Lawrence,  just  as  a  child  might  be  found  upon  a 
doorstep.  This  was  the  young  man  come  up  to  London,  after  a 
spell  as  a  city  clerk,  with  a  pocket  full  of  poems  and  not  a  single 
friend ;  the  young  man  whose  enthusiasm  her  cousin  Lawrence 
found  so  wonderful ;  the  young  man  whom  they  were  to  receive 
and  to  form.  Allen  observed  the  look  of  curiosity  and  blushed  ; 
but  then  he  blushed  on  very  small  provocation.  It  was  a  sign 
of  self-consciousness,  rawness,  inexperience,  and  vanity.  Isabel 
thought  at  first  sight  that  here  was  a  man  who  looked  like  a 
poet.  She  knew  nearly  all  of  the  tribe.  There  are  only  a  dozen 
professional  poets  in  all  London,  and  only  two  of  them  look  the 
part.  For  a  poet  may  be  grey-headed,  but  he  should  not  be 
bald ;  he  may  be  short  but  never  fat ;  he  may  wear  a  pince-nez 
but  not  spectacles ;  he  should  talk  well  but  not  with  an  obvious 
striving  after  epigram ;  he  should  be  sensitive,  but  not  carry  his 
vanity  openly  on  his  sleeve  for  the  daws  to  peck  at ;  he  should 
not  be  restless  but  should  possess  his  soul  in  serious  tranquil- 
lity. Enfin — Allen  did  look  like  a  poet,  even  more  than  the 
two  whom  Isabel  accepted  as  equal  in  appearance  to  the  part. 
A  youth  with  high  forehead,  large  and  luminous  eyes  not  hidden 
by  his  pince-7iez,  mobile  lips,  blushing  cheeks,  and  tall  slender 
figure,  and  the  narrow  shoulders  which  seem  to  belong  naturally 
to  men  of  books.  If  appearance  means  anything,  her  cousin 
Lawrence  was  right,  and  this  was  a  poet. 

If  appearance  means  anything,  then,  Allen  hastily  concluded. 
Miss  Isabel  Holt  must  be  a  very  pleasing  young  lady.  The 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  showed  her  shapely  head,  and  the 
fashion  of  dress  showed  her  shapely  figure ;  her  hazel  eyes  were 
bright  and  rather  full,  and  her  face  was  animated  and  full  of 
expression.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  girls  who  have  the 
most  astonishingly  sweet  faces  with  no  corresponding  sweetness 
of  character;  but  I  have  never  yet  met  any.  There  are  also 
said  to  be  girls  who  have  wonderful  graces  and  virtues  without 
any  corresponding  sweetness  of  face ;  but  I  have  not  met  any. 
And  there  are,  perhaps,  girls— I  do  not  know,  there  may  be — 
so  unhappy  as  to  be  sweet  neither  in  face  nor  disposition. 
Isabel  Holt's  face  was  not  classically  beautiful,  but  a  good  face 
of  the  better  kind,  full  of  light  and  life,  sunshine  lying  in  it 
always,  brightness  in  her  clear  eyes,  kindness  in  her  lips,  with 
soft  brown  hair,  and  she  was  dressed  as  some  London  maidens 
with  good  taste  and  command  of  money  can  dress.  She  did 
not,  for  instance,  dress  so  well  as  Claire  ;  but  yet  she  dressed 
with  better  taste  than  many  of  her  acquaintance. 
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'We  have  heard  of  you,  IVIr.  Engledew,'  she  said,  just  like 
the  elder  lady,  '  and  we  are  very  glad  you  have  come  to  see  us. 
You  have  not  long  been  in  London,  have  you  1 ' 

*  Tell  him,  Isabel,'  said  Lawrence,  *  who  are  here  to-night.' 

She  began  to  talk  about  her  guests.  One  was  an  art  critic 
of  the  latest  school,  and  Allen  smiled,  thinking  of  the  old  old 
phrases  dressed  up  with  the  new  new  adjectives.  There  was  a 
novelist  of  good  repute,  and  he  looked  like  none  of  his  characters, 
which  surprised  Allen;  there  was  another  of  no  repute  who 
wore  double  glasses  and  looked  intellectual.  There  waa  a 
bright-faced  young  man  who  had  made  some  name  as  a  poet, 
and  Allen,  listening,  thought  that  his  talk,  wliich  was  continuous 
find  clear,  and  as  full  of  epigram  as  a  fire  of  thorns  is  full  of 
crackles,  was  better  than  his  verses;  but  he  didn't  say  so, 
because  that  poet  was  as  sensitive  as  an  ^olian  harp  ;  and 
another  poet  who  had  made  no  name  outside  the  little  circle  of 
his  own  friends,  who  also  bore  himself  intellectually.  There 
was  a  big  man  with  spectacles  who  wrote  fairy  stories,  and  a 
little  fat  man  who  wrote  the  most  beautiful  love  stories  ;  and  a 
retired  singer,  and  a  man  supposed,  like  Colle'  or  Tallemant  des 
Reaux,  to  be  writing  malicious  Memoirs  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  a  sharp  keen-eyed  man  from  Scotland  who  was  a 
journalist. 

And  so  on  ;  nobody  in  the  room  who  had  not  done  something. 
Most  of  them  were  elderly  men  and  women,  but  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  girls,  so  that  the  room  was  not  without  the  charm 
of  youth.  And  Allen  observed  the  singular  and  affectionate 
respect  paid  by  everybody  to  Miss  Holt,  whom  they  all  addressed 
by  her  Christian  name.  Her  chair  was  a  throne  round  which 
little  groups  continually  formed,  melted  away,  and  formed 
again. 

Wlien  Isabel  left  him  Allen  retired  to  a  comer  and  looked 
on  with  interest  and  curiosity.  This,  then,  was  society;  this 
was  such  a  gathering  of  people  as  he  had  read  of  over  and  over 
again,  but  never  understood.  And  no  straining  or  effort  in  the 
talk ;  it  was  continuous,  rippling,  and  cheerful  talk,  but  he  felt 
that  it  was  as  yet  impossible  for  him ;  they  were  talking  of  books 
and  pictures  and  poetry,  but  all  belonging  to  the  season,  and 
Allen  knew  nothing  about  them ;  nobody — which  was  remark- 
able— tried  to  show  how  clever  he  was.  There  was  no  epigram 
and  no  repartee ;  they  ail  talked  as  if  they  were  quite  common 
people,  and  as  if  it  did  not  matter  at  all  what  they  said,  and  as 
if  the  man  supposed  to  keep  a  diary  was  not  among  them  taking 
notes.  It  was  pleasant  to  listen,  and  delightful  to  watch  from 
the  obscurity  of  his  corner  the  bright  faces  of  the  girls.  But  no 
clever  things  said  at  all ! 

'In  these  latter  days,'  said  Lawrence,  when  AUen  afterwards 
remarked  upon  this  fact,  '  we  keep  our  cleverness,  if  we  have 
got  any,  for  our  writings.     Among  literary  people  it  is  perhaps 
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dangerous  to  be  clever.  There  was  a  clever  talker  onco  at  the 
clab,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  notice,  until  he  dried  up,  how  the 
same  epigrams  appeared  in  the  leading  articles  of  all  the  journalft 
and  reviews.  Keep  your  good  things,  Engledew,  to  yourself, 
and  make  a  note  of  all  the  good  things  that  you  hear  from  other 
people.' 

Allen  was  introiuced  to  two  or  three  people,  but  they  thought 
him  stupid  or  shy  because  he  knew  nothing  of  the  current  talk, 
nor  could  he  respond  at  all  to  the  usual  openings.  And  they 
wondered  who  this  handsome,  retiring  youth  might  be,  and  what 
was  his  line.  They  asked  Gertrude,  but  she  only  smiled,  and 
said  they  might  ask  her  again  in  six  months'  time.  It  was,  then, 
only  another  Inky  Boy.  But  that  with  Gertrude  was  to  be 
expected. 

Presently  Allen  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity,  and  ven- 
tured to  join  anew  group  forming  round  Miss  Holt.  She  smiled 
and  pointed  to  a  place  beside  her  chair  where  he  could  stand. 
She  was  talking  about  a  certain  diary  which  had  just  been 
published. 

'  We  ought  not,'  she  said,  *  to  allow  the  weaknesses  of  our 
great  writers  to  be  published.  It  is  shameful ;  of  course  they 
have  weaknesses  ;  they  are  men,  and  they  grow  old  and  suffer. 
Why  should  we  proclaim  to  the  world  that  a  man,  whose  words 
have  moved  the  whole  English-speaking  race,  was  sometimes 
peevish  and  ill-natured  %  My  dears,'  she  was  surrounded  by 
the  younger  people,  '  the  greatness  of  a  man  is  in  the  work  of 
his  life,  not  in  his  home  circle.  We  cannot,  thank  heaven, 
lessen  that  greatness  by  finding  out  that  he  was  not  always  un- 
selfish. The  work  remains,  and  we  ought  not  to  expect  great 
men  to  be  always  saying  remarkable  things.  I  knew  Words- 
worth very  well,  but  I  never  heard  him  say  one  single  remark- 
able thing.  Yet  he  must  always  be  to  me  the  greatest  and 
grandest  figure,  because  he  has  moved  my  heart  so  deeply  and 
taught  me  so  much.' 

'  But,  Gertrude,'  said  one  of  the  girls,  *  you  would  destroy 
all  the  Memoirs.' 

'  They  are  very  impertinent  things,  my  dear,  and  are  only 
written  to  make  great  men  small,  if  they  can.  What  I  want  is 
that  we  should  keep  the  great  achievements  always  before  one's 
mind  and  forget  the  littleness.  Dear  me  !  when  one  reads  how 
one  great  writer  was  too  fond  of  port  and  another  of  tobacco, 
and  another  of  opium,  and  another  was  horribly  vain,  and 
another  found  fault  with  his  friends,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  dreadful  to  think  that  after  saying  the  most 
beautiful  things  and  putting  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  into 
our  heads,  the  poor  dear  poet  should  lock  himself  up  and  drink 
gin-and-water,  but  think  of  the  thousands  who  drink  the  gin 
and  do  not  write  the  poetry.' 

*  You  would  liave  us  beliere  in  everyt)ody.  desar  Gertrude 
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Baid  another  of  the  group,   '  even  if  he  proved  contemptible  in 

daily  life.' 

'  Why,  my  dear,  all  the  more  in  that  case.  Because  he  hai 
fought  against  his  lower  nature  so  as  to  trample  it  down  if  only 
for  the  time,  and  to  become  uoble  and  great  in  liis  thoughts. 
But  perhaps  some  men  are  two  men,  one  of  them  great  and  the 
other  mean.  We  need  care  nothing  about  the  second  man,  but 
only  concern  ourselves  with  the  first.' 

Allen  took  no  part  in  the  talk,  but  he  listened. 

'  Mr.  Engledew  agrees  with  me,'  said  Miss  Holt,  looking  up 
at  him.  He  did,  he  showed  it  in  his  eyes  ;  but  this  sudden 
appeal  to  him  confused  him,  and  he  could  only  stammer  a  few 
words. 

Then  a  young  lady  sang  a  song  to  Isabel's  accompaniment. 
It  was  a  German  song,  full  of  emotion  and  yearning.  Allen 
thought  he  would  get  it  for  Claire,  whose  voice  was  fresher  and 
stronger  than  this  girl's,  and  yet,  he  could  perceive,  not  half  so 
well  trained.  And  then  they  all  began  to  ask  Isabel  to  recite 
sometliing.  She  stood  up  before  them  all,  and  joining  her 
hands  recited  Browning's  splendid  poem  of  *Herve  Riel.'  Allen 
had  never  before  heard  a  fine  poom  recited  by  a  girl.  It  was 
wonderful.  His  pulse  beat,  and  his  cheek  glowed.  Isabel  had 
a  strong  voice,  full  and  musical ;  she  possessed  a  fine  instinct 
for  acting  ;  she  had  trained  her  voice,  and  cultivated  her 
genius  ;  her  gestures,  her  face,  the  expression  in  her  eyes,  her 
intonations  fitted  the  words  ;  they  did  more,  they  interpreted 
the  words.  This  is  the  true  power  of  the  actor— to  put  into  the 
lifeless  words  the  very  soul  of  the  poet,  the  very  inspiration 
itself.  \Mien  Isabel  finished  she  looked,  perhaps  by  accident, 
at  the  strange  guest,  who  stood  beside  Gertrude's  chair  with 
flashing  eyes  and  parted  lips.  Never  before  had  she  felt  so 
strongly  her  o-^ti  power.  Do  not  laugh  at  Allen  because  he  was 
carried  out  of  himself  by  a  recitation  in  a  drawing-room. 
Remember  that  the  piece  was  'Herve'  Riel,'  and  the  artist  was 
— Isabel. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  seemed  flat  ;  presently  the  people 
began  to  go  away,  till  there  were  only  left  Lawrence  and 
Allen. 

'  You  will  come  again,  IVIr,  Engledew  ? '  said  his  hostess. 
*  I  am  sure  you  will  like  my  Thursdays  when  you  know  my 
friends,  and  Isabel,  and  me.  But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  alone. 
Will  you  come  in  the  afternoon  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  ? 
We  are  generally  alone  then,  and  I  have  such  a  great  deal  to 
Bay  to  you — only  the  advice  of  an  old  woman.  But  then,  you 
know,  old  women  are  always  wonderful  for  wisdom.  That  is 
why  they  used  to  bum  us — jealousy  and  envy,  my  dear.' 

'  To  go  to  that  house,'  said  Lawrence,  '  and  to  talk  with  that 
old  lady  is  like  gomg  back  forty  years — yes,  exactly  forty  years. 
Think  of  it !     Forty  years  ago  all  the  women — except  Harriet 
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Martineau — were  religious,  and  all  the  unmarried  one*  were 
lubmissive.' 

*  Are  they  not  religious  still  ? ' 

*Engledew,'  said  Lawrence,  stopping  short,  'you  really 
must  not  ask  such  questions.  You  have  spent  your  whole  life, 
I  believe,  in  a  convent  among  nuns.  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
to  another  kind  of  evening — a  Sunday  evening  with  an  Advanced 
set,  who  will  show  you  how  much  religion  is  left  for  some  of 
them.  Let  me  go  on — they  were  submissive  ;  and  they  were 
meek  ;  they  believed  tremendously  in  the  bishop,  and  largely  in 
the  curate  ;  they  thought  the  majority  of  men  were  virtuous, 
courageous,  disinterested,  and  that  they  practised  all  the  rest  of 
the  now  exploded  virtues ;  they  were  brought  up  in  the  old 
maxim  founded  on  Oriental  custom,  that  a  good  woman  should 
not  be  talked  about,  but  that  she  should  be  known  only  as  the 
Mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  that  a  woman  must  not  speak  in  public, 
but  sit  in  the  assembly  with  her  veil  drawn  closely,  hidden  from 
everybody  but  her  husband  ;  that  for  a  woman  to  publish  can 
only  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  great  and  singular  gifts.  Ger- 
trude was  brought  up  in  these  beliefs,  and  she  holds  them  still.' 

*  At  all  events,  they  have  made  her  very  charming.' 

*  And  Isabel  r 

*  She  also,'  said  Allen,  hesitating,  *  if  I  may  say  so,  is  also 
charming.' 

*  I  think  she  is,'  Lawrence  said  critically.  '  Some  day,  I 
suppose,  I  shall  marry  Isabel.  She  is  a  pupil  of  Gertrude's  ; 
she  can't  write,  but  she  can  worship,  and  she  can  act.  She's  a 
quiet  girl,  but  she  has  her  gifts.     You  will  go  there  again  ? ' 

*  I  shall  go,'  said  Allen  with  decision,  *  as  often  as  I  am 
asked.' 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

AT    SHAl^GHAI. 

To  the  stayer  at  home  the  lot  of  the  young  man  who  goes  out 
to  the  colonies  or  to  foreign  parts  appears  exciting  and  adven- 
turous. The  very  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  California, 
or  China,  or  New  Zealand,  or  Australia  suggests  adventure, 
peril,  and  continual  calls  for  courage,  coolness,  presence  of 
mind,  bravery,  and  endurance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
more  adventures,  more  perils,  and  more  excitements  in  a  year 
of  London,  to  those  who  use  their  London  aright,  than  in  any 
average  ten  years  of  any  average  colony.  What  could  be  any- 
where more  romantic  than  the  prospect  opening  out  before 
Olinthus  who  stayed  where  the  money  is  ?  What  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  promise  of  starvation  which  greeted  Allen  I 
What  more  dull  than  the  daily  life  of  Will  in  far  Shanghai  2 
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Will  wrote  to  Claire  every  month  ;  he  had  little  to  teH  ahoat 
himself  after  the  first  impressions  ;  his  letters  were  like  his 
talk — practical,  self-reliant,  and  strong.  Allen  consulted  her, 
Bought  sympathy,  and  wanted  encouragement.  WUl,  on  the 
other  hand,  went  his  own  way,  understanding  what  he  meant 
to  do.  He  asked  no  sympathy,  but  rather  ofiered  his  own. 
Allen  talked  perpetually  about  himself.  Will,  of  other  people 
— of  Claire,  of  her  father — hardly  ever  of  himself.  Claire  read 
his  letters,  as  she  talked  with  Allen,  with  a  strange  and  absorb- 
ing interest.  She  was  watching  the  development  of  two 
characters  which,  as  she  now  saw,  were  widely  different.  Both 
of  them  had  said  that  they  loved  her.  She  knew  that  some  day 
she  would  hear  that  said  again  ;  her  cheek  glowed  when  she 
thought  of  it ;  but  of  her  own  answer  she  would  not  think. 
She  loved  them  both,  if  not  both  in  the  same  way — then — but 
it  would  be  foolish  yet  to  think  there  was  any  difference.  At 
present,  at  least,  they  were  as  her  brothers. 

Poets  and  the  writers  of  sweet  love  tales  have  all  made  a  great 
mistake  in  treating,  I  think,  the  emotion  and  passion  called  love 
as  if  it  was  exactly  the  same  in  the  heart  of  a  girl  as  in  the  heart 
of  her  lover.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  the  same.  The  fierce  and 
passionate  longing  that  tears  the  masculine  bosom  is  not  known 
to  the  maid  :  the  young  man  falls  in  love— one  does  not  mean 
the  young  man  who  waits  until  he  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
love,  and  then  casts  a  critical  eye  around  when  the  people  are 
standing  up  to  sing,  but  the  child  of  nature — Homo  communis, 
amatoi' — because  he  cannot  help  it ;  then  he  is  seized  with  a 
great  ardour  of  yearning,  quite  regardless  of  his  chances  of 
success.  Such  yearning  it  was,  such  ardour,  which  the  exiled 
Will  had  to  endure  in  silence,  and  not  even  to  let  a  glimpse  of 
it  be  shown  in  his  letters.  But  a  girl  does  not  so  fall  in  love  ; 
she  gives  her  heart  to  whom  she  chooses,  but  she  gives  it  when 
she  pleases.  This,  my  dears,  is  a  difference  indeed.  And  those 
who  would  confute  this  opinion  must  be  fair  ladies  experienced 
in  the  emotions  produced  by  courting  and  billing,  cooing  and 
wooing,  not  young  maidens  who  derive  their  ideas  of  love  from  the 
novels  of  men,  and  of  women  who  imitate  men ;  of  poets,  and 
of  women  who  imitate  poets. 

Allen  brought  her  his  poems — not  love  verses  ;  Will  sent 
her  presents.  So,  each  in  his  own  way,  they  showed  that  she 
was  in  their  minds.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  liked  best  to 
have  Allen's  verses  or  Will's  presents.  It  was  delightful  to  see 
Allen's  touch  grow  finner,  his  command  of  language  stronger, 
and  his  verse  shake  off  by  degrees  the  shackles  oi  imitation. 
It  was  pleasant  to  open  the  little  parcels  wrapped  up  so  care- 
fully ;  to  wonder  what  was  inside  ;  to  find  a  packet  of  tea, 
fragrant,  wonderful,  such  as  cometh  not  to  the  English  market, 
but  is  all  reserved  for  the  table  of  the  luxurious  Muscovian  or 
the  Sybarite  of  Siberia ;  the  scented  boxes  in  wood  cunningly 
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4«,rved  and  wrought ;  dainty  useless  wonders  in  ivory  ;  or  the 
roll  of  delicate  web-like  silk.  Better  than  the  presents  were 
the  letters,  which  brought  back  to  her  the  strong  voice,  the 
brave  face,  and  the  courageous  bearing  of  the  lad  who  wanted 
neither  counsel,  nor  help,  nor  sympathy.  His  letters  were  hei 
own,  but  she  read  thera  aloud  to  her  father,  and  then  sent  them 
tu  Allen  ;  and  she  treasured  them  up  carefully  with  Allen's 
poems. 

'  One  of  the  first  things,  '  Will  wrote, '  that  are  unexpected 
after  so  many  strange  things  which  one  has  read  about  is,  that 
the  life  of  the  English  residents  seems  in  parenthesis.  No  one 
seems  to  be  living  his  own  life,  but  something  else — something 
temporary  ;  as  if  we  were  all  expecting  to  go  home  again  iu  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  or  the  next  day,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  much  matter  what  we  do  just  for  the  few  hours  which  remain  ; 
or  as  if  we  were  convicts  doing  our  time  ;  or  as  if  we  were  poli- 
tical exiles,  who  might  be  recalled  at  any  moment ;  or  as  if  we 
were  in  some  way  birds  of  passage.  Many  of  us,  in  fact,  are, 
and  have  lived  in  all  kinds  of  places.  The  next  thing  that  is 
strange  to  such  an  untravelled  man  as  myself  is  the  meeting  with 
men  who  have  been  all  about  the  world  and  had  all  kinds  of 
experiences.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  a  man  who  knows  all  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  or  nearly  all.  There  was  with  us  another 
man  who  knew  the  Andes,  and  another  who  had  gone  all  across 
Siberia.  If  one  could  only  meet  these  men  at  home  !  ''  But  at 
home,"  as  one  of  my  newly  made  friends  said,  "we  should  be 
clerks  in  the  City,  or  junior  partners  at  best  ;  we  should  live  in  a 
suburb,  and  never  see  anybody  interesting  at  all."  That  is  very 
true,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  a  man  to  come 
abroad  for  awhile  ;  yet  not  for  too  long,  or  his  life  will  be  spoiled. 
I  saw  the  same  man  the  other  day  looking  at  the  cemetery.  There 
were  tears  in  his  eyes.  "I  was  tliinking,"  he  said,  "  of  the  poor 
beggars  who  die  out  here."  "It  is  not  the  being  buried  in  a 
cemetery  in  China,  but  the  spending  aU  your  days  out  of  Eng- 
land." That  is  the  point.  One  may  have  to  spend  all  one's  days 
here.  In  our  House,  however,  they  have  always  recalled  a  man 
after  good  service,  and  provided  for  him  at  home.  Claire,  do 
you  remember — but,  of  course,  you  c^ — how  we  used  to  go  and 
look  at  the  little  graveyard,  so  deserted  and  forgotten,  on  the 
road  to  Abridge  ?  Allen  wrote  a  poem  on  it,  and  the  old  tombs, 
their  epitaphs  illegible,  and  the  long  forgotten  dead.  It  is 
strange,  but  whenever  I  see  the  cemetery  here  I  think  of  that 
far  off  lonely  graveyard. 

*  Nobody  knows  here  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  I  come 
from  Hainault  Forest.  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  it.  They 
think  it  is  somewhere  in  Elanders,  and  the  more  learned  among 
us  connect  me  with  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prmce  and 
Froissart.  It  seems  odd  to  belong  to  a  place  so  little  known.  I 
have  never  yet  come  across  aiiybody  here  who  knows  the  Easi 
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End  of  London  at  all.  When  I  tell  them  that  Hainault  Forest 
is  at  the  East  End  they  cry,  "  Oh,  part  of  Whitechapel  ! "  And 
I  hear  that  my  father,  instead  of  being  one  of  a  body  of  most 
illustrious  bankrupts,  is  supposed  to  be  something  small  in  the 
retail  way  in  the  Whitechapel  Road. 

'The  people  are  pleasant.  There  are  a  great  number  dt 
dinners  and  dances.  I  have  learned  to  waltz  ;  and  there  are  some 
pleasant  and  lively  girls  to  dance  and  to  talk  with.  Oh,  Claire, 
to  think  that  we  never  waltzed  together  !  We  ought  to  have 
taught  ourselves  ;  you  should  have  danced  with  Allen  while  I 
whistled  a  tune  for  you.  We  would  have  pushed  the  table  in 
the  comer  to  make  room.  A  pretty  couple  you  would  have  been. 
And  then  Allen  should  have  whistled — no,  he  should  have  played 
on  his  lyre  while  you  and  I  danced.  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
Apollo  twanging  away  like  anything  while  the  Muses  spun  round. 
It  was  a  most  unfortunate  omission  in  our  otherwise  careful 
education.  I  am  not,  you  see,  pining  for  home,  though  I  should 
like,  above  and  beyond  all  things,  to  live  in  England  and  to  be 
near  you  again — if  the  old  times  could  return,  which  they  never 
quite  do.  Otherwise  I  am  perfectly  happy  here.  I  have  seen  a 
great  quantity  of  most  interesting  things  ;  many  more  than  ever  I 
looked  to  see.  I  am  living  among  a  most  remarkable  people, 
whose  ways  are  not  our  ways.  I  have  learned  the  manners  and 
customs  of  people  who  have  not  been  brought  up  in  a  village  of 
paupers.  Besides  dancing,  I  have  learned  to  ride,  to  talk  without 
arguing,  to  smoke  cigarettes,  and  to  play  whist,  which  is  an  im- 
mense resource  in  itself.  There  are  plenty  of  books  and  maga- 
zines—a great  many  more  than  I  ever  had  access  to  before — to 
read.  As  for  adventures,  there  are  none  as  yet ;  as  for  work,  it 
is  as  monotonous  here  as  in  England.  I  dreamed  when  I  came 
out  of  doing  something  considerable  in  the  way  of  a  coup,  in 
order  to  show  them  at  home  what  a  good  man  of  business  I  am, 
but  the  routine  is  almost  as  unbroken  as  at  home.  I  am  like  a 
knight  who  put  on  .all  his  armour  and  went  out  in  search  of 
adventures  and  found  none.  I  might  as  well  have  looked  for 
them  in  the  Chigwell  Road. 

*  I  am  looking,  tell  Allen,  for  his  first  production.  Tell  him 
he  must  not  hurry  it,  but  keep  up  his  courage,  even  if  he  has  to 
wait  for  recognition.  I  am  sure  that  whatever  he  does  will  be 
well  done  and  good  work,  and  that  he  wiU  become  great,  as  he 
deserves.  Do  you  remember  how  he  used  to  spout  poetry  and 
go  mad  about  Keats  ?  It  was  a  strangely  wise  thing  of  your  father 
to  send  him  about  among  the  streets  and  people  of  London. 
What  things  he  learned  !  I  think  of  him  when  I  go  about  in 
the  native  quarter  here  and  watch  the  people.  They  are  not  in 
the  least  like  the  people  among  whom  we  used  to  walk  and  whom 
we  used  to  study  ;  yet  they  remind  me  of  the  East  End,  some- 
how. 1  suppose  it  is  because  their  lot  is  so  hard  and  there  are 
•o  many  of  them,  and  thev  are  so  obscure.     I  aw  obscure  *^yself  { 
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but  I  feel  myself  possessed  of  a  strong  ^ndividualit3^  v\-hicli 
these  people  cannot  have,  or  else  they  would  cease  to  be  what 
they  are.  Among  so  many  millions  one  is  like  an  ant  on  an 
ant-hill.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  things  we  saw,  nor  your 
father's  teaching.  I  have  begun  to  understand  what  he  meant ; 
the  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  mankind  looking 
for  a  king  ;  thoy  have  always  desired  to  be  taught.  They  have 
always  wanted  a  Leader,  and  they  never  get  one.  Or  perhaps, 
they  have  already  had  the  only  Leader  they  are  going  to  get, 
and  they  won't  heed  what  he  has  said.  I  suppose  I  have  got 
touched  by  what  your  father  calls  the  sense  of  Humanity.  He 
said  that  if  any  one  once  seized  the  idea  of  Humanity,  he  would 
never  lose  it  again  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  am  always  thinking  of 
the  things  I  have  seen,  and  the  way  wrong  could  be  set  right.  I 
do  not  see  that  way  yet.  Probably  I  never  shall.  But  if  I,  who 
am  not  clever,  was  so  affected,  how  much  more  Allen,  with  hia 
power  of  expression  and  his  noble  heart?  Perhaps  he  will, 
really,  some  day  become  a  great  Leader.  Do  you  think  he  knows 
at  all  how  much  we  think  of  him  and  hope  from  him  ?  You 
must  try  to  let  him  feel  it.  He  wants  encouragement  and 
sympathy.     But  you  always  gave  him  both. 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  one  reads  a  great  deal  more  here  thsm  at 
home.  Certainly  at  home  one  had  not  access  to  all  the  journala 
and  magazines  which  one  has  here.  It  is  astonishing  to  consider 
the  immense  variety  of  subjects  which  are  every  month  discussed, 
and  wonderful  that  we  never  saw  any  of  their  discussion.  A 
good  many  of  the  papers,  howevei:,  are  only  talk,  and  amount  to 
nothing.  Then  I  have  been  reading — all  my  letters  are  about 
myself — books  on  political  economy.  They  don't,  somehow,  seem 
to  have  much  to  do  with  the  people.  Theories  and  humanity 
have  yet  to  be  reconciled  ;  besides,  the  writers  think  only  of 
markets.  Some  day  there  will  be  a  new  science  of  political  and 
social  economy,  in  which  supply  and  demand  will  be  cut  out 
altogether,  and  be  replaced  by — sometliing  not  at  present  known 
to  the  scientific. 

*  And  to  think,  Claire,  that  you  are  actually  rich  !  It  is  like 
a  beautiful  dream.  Your  father  will  leave  off  teaching,  which 
he  never  liked.  What  will  he  do  now  ?  Will  he  read  a  great 
deal,  or  will  he  spend  all  his  time  in  the  garden,  or  will  he  con- 
stantly invent  and  say  wise  things  ?  Allen  told  me  the  great 
and  good  news,  and  I  have  been  picturing  to  myseK  ever  since 
*;he  change  it  will  make  in  your  lives.  As  for  you,  it  is  delight- 
ful to  think  that  you  wUl  no  longer  have  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards  to  school,  and  no  longer  spend  your  evenings  over 
French  exercises.  You  will  be  able  to  buy  things  now — musio 
and  books  and  evorything.  WiU  you  leave  the  cottage  ?  How 
•tupid  G  ne  is  I    As  if  you  would  not.  wherever  you  go,  carry  the 
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cottage  with  you.  When  I  come  home  I  shall  find  you  in  a  great 
house,  perhaps  ;  but  the  cottage  will  be  there  just  the  same. 
Because  I  cannot  believe  there  will  ever  be  any  change  in  you 
or  your  father,  except  that  he  will  become  wiser  every  day,  and 
that  you  will  become  every  day — more  and  more  the  Claire  of 
our  faith.     But,  indeed,  that  you  always  were. 

*  Allen  ought  to  be  here,  if  only  to  see  what  men  can  be,  if 
there  are  too  many  of  them,  and  if  there  is  no  one  to  look  after 
them.  The  swarming  multitudes,  their  desperate  fight  for  life, 
their  hopelessness,  the  absence  of  religion,  morals,  knowledge, 
or  ambition  ;  the  daily  uncertainty  of  food  would  move  Allen  to 
burning  words.  As  for  the  poorest  English,  they  know  that 
there  is  a  better  life  possible.  That  seems  the  very  first  thing  ; 
— a  glimpse  of  a  possible  better  life.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
the  Chinese  are  a  type  of  the  world  of  the  future,  when  every- 
thing will  have  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  and  there  will  be 
a  few  rich — who  hiow,  and  make  themselves  happy — and  an  im- 
mense number  of  poor  who  are  kept  at  starvation  point,  because 
there  is  neither  work,  nor  food,  nor  money  to  go  round.' 

In  this  strain — for  the  extracts  are  taken  from  many  letters 
— Will  wrote.  He  forced  himself  to  say  no  single  word  which 
Claire  might  not  show  her  father  or  Allen  ;  if  he  was  allowed 
to  write  to  her  it  was  on  the  understanding  that  there  was  to 
be  no  love  message  sent  across  the  seas  ;  he  was  to  talk  as  they 
always  had  talked,  those  three.  Claire  would  like  to  hear 
about  himself  ;  he  would  like  to  write  to  her  ;  he  would  not 
speak  or  think  about  his  old  friend  as  if  he  was  a  rival.  And 
yet  he  would  have  liked  to  write  between  every  line  and  be- 
tween every  word,  'my  love — my  dear — my  love.'  And  yet 
always  he  remembered  that  after  three  years  there  was  to  be 
another  question  put  and  another  answer  received. 

In  these  letters  he  returned  again  and  again  to  the  things 
which  occupied  his  mind  ;  not  for  him,  as  to  Allen,  did  figures 
emerge  from  the  crowd,  and  by  their  action  and  speech  typify 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  saw  only  the  crowds,  a  confused, 
inarticulate,  badly  grouped  multitude  ;  he  would  never  be  a 
poet  for  them  ;  but  he  might  yet  do  something  for  them.  He 
was  grown  by  this  time  a  rather  grave  young  man,  who  some- 
times said  things  which  struck  the  ear  and  irritated  people 
accustomed  to  think  in  a  groove  ;  read  a  great  deal  ;  was  keen 
and  steady  in  business  ;  led  a  simple  and  blameless  life  ;  was 
no  recluse  or  ascetic,  yet  seemed  to  know  nothing  at  all  about 
society  at  home  ;  who  enjoyed  all  the  amusements  of  the  place, 
yet  never  got  talked  about,  as  happens  to  most,  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  any  young  lady  ;  and  who  came  from  the  East 
End  of  London,  from  some  place — perhaps  a  part  of  White- 
chapel — called  the  Forest  of  Hainault. 

There  is  a  thing  concerning  colonial  life  which  is  little  com* 
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prehended.  It  is  that  ideas  change  slowly  out  there.  The 
things  which  change  ideas  are  the  new  discoveries,  the  new 
theories,  the  new  men  which  are  continually  turning  up  at 
home.  They  are  talked  about  in  magazines,  so  that  people 
abroad  may  read  them,  but  that  is  not  the  same  thing — the  cold 
page  does  not  give  one  the  '  touch '  of  the  time.  We  who  stay 
at  home  are  borne  along,  whether  we  like  it  or  no,  by  the 
current ;  we  change  our  thoughts,  our  faiths,  our  standpoint, 
with  the  change  that  goes  on  around  us.  What  is  wild  Radi- 
calism one  day  is  mild  Liberalism  the  next.  But  in  the  colonies 
it  is  not  so.  One  takes  out  a  stock  of  ideas  and  comes  home 
again  with  them  practically  the  same,  and  it  is  not  till  returning 
home  again  that  one  finds  how  great  is  the  gulf  which  a  few 
years  have  made. 

Which  things  are  an  allegory,  and  mean  that,  while  Will 
remained  the  same,  Allen  was  changing.  No  one  but  Claire 
knew  that  the  Allen  who  went  to  London  burning  for  a  poetic 
fame  and  full  of  the  old  boyish,  simple  enthusiasms,  was 
changed  already  and  would  change  more  day  by  day,  while  Will 
remained  unchanged.  As  for  her  father's  dream  concerning 
Allen,  Claire  had  no  kind  of  belief  in  it.  Leaders  of  the  people, 
she  was  certain,  are  made  of  sterner  stuff. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A     CUP     OF     TEA. 

Allen  waited  for  three  days  before  he  presented  himself  for 
that  cup  of  tea.  He  found  the  ladies  in  their  study— one  of 
two  small  rooms  which  opened  on  each  side  of  the  hall.  By 
daylight  he  saw  what  a  curious  little  house  it  was — a  little  two- 
storied  place,  with  a  room  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and,  up- 
stairs, a  drawing-room  built  as  a  kind  of  annexe.  The  house 
stood  back  from  the  road,  and  there  was  a  glass-covered  passage. 
The  walls  within  the  two  rooms  and  the  hall  and  the  staircase, 
and  the  bedrooms  as  well,  if  he  had  inquired  into  the  fact,  were 
covered  with  books.  Gertrude  lived  always  in  a  library.  This 
afternoon  she  was  sitting  in  a  low,  deep,  leather  chair,  a  read- 
ing-lamp on  a  small  table  beside  her,  and  a  book  in  her  lap. 
The  curtains  were  drawn  though  it  was  yet  hardly  twilight. 
Isabel  was  writing  letters  at  a  study  table  fitted  with  drawers. 
Two  or  three  flowers  were  in  a  vase.  There  was  a  small  piano- 
forte in  the  room,  and  no  other  furniture. 

'  Now  you  are  come,  Llr.  Engledew,'  said  Gertrude  with  a 
kindly  smile,  '  we  will  have  a  cup  of  tea.' 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  they  had  that  cup  of  tea,  and  talked  of 
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things  indifferent — how  the  house  was  once  a  small  farm-houM 
in  the  days  when  Westboume  Park  was  Westbourne  Green,  and 
St.  Petersburg  Place  was  Green  Lane,  and  folk  came  out  from 
London  for  curds  and  whey ;  and  how  Gertrude  bought  it 
cheap  because  it  was  haunted,  but  the  dear  tender-hearted 
ghost  never  once  came  near  her,  and  so  on.  And  presently  sho 
said,  'Isabel,  my  dear,  play  something  while  I  talk  to  Mr. 
Engledew  and  ask  his  confidence.  I  know,'  she  added,  *  that 
it  is  a  very  great  thing  to  ask.' 

*  It  is  a  very  kind  thing  to  ask  it,'  said  Allen. 

*  Lawrence  thinks  very  highly  of  you.  Now,  it  is  not  as  if 
Lawrence  was  an  imaginative  person.  He  is  a  hard  man  of 
science.  He  differs  in  that  respect  from  the  rest  of  his  family, 
who  all  had  imagination.  He  says  you  are  clever.  I  like — oh, 
so  very  much  !— to  know  young  clever  men.  They  are  full  of 
possibilities.  One  can  dream  all  kinds  of  things  about  them. 
And,  my  dear,  I  have  quantities  of  experience.' 

Allen  thanked  her  again.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  sit  within 
this  room  and  be  called  clever,  and  to  have  so  kind  a  lady 
taking  an  interest  in  one,  and  Isabel  was  playing.  Now  at  all 
times  music  produced  a  strange  efiect  upon  Allen.  When  he 
was  angry  and  disappointed  and  despondent,  the  playing  of 
Claire  soothed  and  cheered  him.  That  of  Isabel  seemed  to 
stimulate  him.  It  filled  him  with  courage.  When  he  came  to 
know  it  better,  it  filled  him  with  thoughts. 

*  When  I  wish  to  talk  or  to  think  seriously,'  said  Gertrude, 
*  Isabel  plays  to  me.  Good  music  brings  restfulness — you 
young  men  must  learn  the  need  of  rest — and  it  brings  ideas. 
More,  it  seems  to  give  one  wisdom.  George  Eliot  understood 
that  so  well.  My  dear,  hear  a  great  deal  of  music — hear  it,  if 
you  can,  every  day.  It  is  better,  even,  for  the  imagination 
than  the  noblest  verse,  because  it  gives  wings  to  thought  and 
sets  the  fancy  free  and  opens  the  doors  of  the  unreal  world.' 

While  the  elder  lady  spoke  the  girl  played  on,  not  mechani- 
cally, but  with  some  strange,  subtle  sympathy,  as  if  she  were 
listening  and  setting  music  to  the  words  of  the  speaker  or  the 
thoughts  of  the  listener. 

I  fear  that  few  would  read — if  I  were  to  write  it  down — the 
homily  which  this  veteran  author  pronounced  for  the  instruction 
and  warning  of  the  young  man  before  her. 

She  spoke  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  literature  and  of  its 
responsibilities  ;  and  how  a  man  should  not  dare  to  put  forth 
tasty  utterance  or  give  anytliing  to  the  world  but  his  noblest 
ind  his  best.  This  is  old-fashioned  stuff  indeed.  And  she 
reminded  him  that  a  man's  work  should  be  fuU  of  confidence, 
cheerfulness,  and  laughter,  with  courage,  invention,  and  hope, 
while  a  woman's,  necessarily  struck  in  a  lower  key,  fthonid  bo 
filled  with  consolation,  sympathy,  faith,  and  resignation.  Then 
she  became  more  old-fashioned  atill,  and  bade  Allen  remem.b«»jr 
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that  every  one  who  -writes  is  a  teacher,  that  he  teaches  best 
who  knows  most,  and  that  there  is  a  special  kind  of  wisdom, 
very  useful  to  the  world  at  all  times,  possessed  by  the  man  who 
leads  the  better  life. 

Allen  listened,  sitting  opposite  to  her,  without  a  word. 
He  was  strangely  moved.  The  music  rippled  like  the  soft 
murmur  of  a  brook  while  this  gentle  preacher  admonished  him. 
When  Miss  Holt  finished  what  she  had  to  say,  he  bowed  his 
head  and  kissed  her  hand,  and  she  saw  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
that  his  eyes  were  humid. 

Then  she  began  to  a?k  Allen  about  himself,  and  he  presently 
found  himself  telling  his  whole  story — how  he  had  come  to  Lon- 
don ignorantly  thinking  that  in  his  portfolio  he  carried  fortune 
and  fame  ;  how  he  speedily  became  aware  that  his  verses  would 
certainly  not  bring  him  fortune  because  no  one  would  buy  them  ; 
nor  fame  because  no  one  would  publish  them  ;  how,  after  hawk- 
ing them  round  among  the  publishers,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of 
despair  and  began  to  think  that  he  must  return  home  humbly, 
like  a  prodigal,  and  confess  to  his  mother  that  he  had  sinned 
the  sin  of  presumption,  and  that  he  was,  indeed,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  and  to  remain  a  clerk  in  the  City,  whither  he  would 
betake  himself  once  more  with  saddened  heart  and  gloomy 
prospects  ;  how  at  this  juncture  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  her  cousin  Lawrence,  who  found  out 
about  his  ambitions  and  cheered  him  and  gave  him  good  advice  : 
and  how,  when  his  last  sovereign  was  distinctly  visible,  there 
came  to  him  literary  employment  of  the  humblest  kind  ;  and 
how,  in  spite  of  these  discouragements,  he  kept  on  working 
every  day  at  his  verses,  such  as  they  were. 

And  all  the  time  the  music  went  on,  and  helped  to  draw  his 
story  from  him. 

'  Oh/  said  Gertrude,  *  it  is  one  more  of  the  beautiful  stories. 
There  should  be  an  allegory  made — I  will  make  it — of  a  princess, 
living  in  a  splendid  palace  on  a  mountain,  offering  such  rewards 
as  pass  understanding  to  such  brave  and  generous  souls  who 
will  win  their  way  to  her  over  deep  ravines  and  up  steep  and 
dangerous  rocks.     Tell  me  more,  Mr.  Engledew.' 

'  I  have  no  more  to  tell.  I  am  still  at  the  bottom  of  that 
hill.  The  rocks  are  so  steep  that  I  cannot  even  begin  to  climb. 
But  yet,'  he  added  softly,  '  yet  I  dare  to  hope.' 

'  Will  you  bring  me  your  verses  and  read  them  to  me  ? ' 

Allen  shook  his  head.  He  had  already,  he  said,  read  his 
early  verses  to  Claire,  and  the  result  was  too  wretched. 

*  Who  is  Claire  ? '  asked  Gertrude. 

Isabel  played  her  softest  wliile  Allen,  blushing  in  the  fire- 
light, began  to  explain  who  was  Claire.  He  told  how  there 
were  three  schoolboys  living  near  a  great  forest,  and  one  school- 
girl. How  they  all  three  were  in  love  with  that  girl ;  how  the 
girl's  father,  who  was  a  French  teacher,  took  two  of  the  boys 
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taught  them  first  French — perfectly,  so  that  they  became  aar 
bilingual  as  any  Russian — and  then  all  kinds  of  tilings  which 
they  read  with  him  in  books  ;  and  how  he  sent  those  two  boys, 
when  they  grew  older,  to  walk  the  streets  of  London  and  watch 
men  and  women  and  their  ways  ;  and  how  he  went  with  them 
to  picture-galleries  and  theatres  and  museums,  and  taught  them 
the  meaning  of  art ;  how,  when  one  began  timidly  to  write,  the 
Frenchman  gave  him  instruction  in  form  and  style  ;  and  how, 
tnjin^  through  this  Frenchman  and  his  daughter,  the  two  boys 
were  lifted  above  the  level  of  their  companions  and  became 
filled  with  thoughts  and  vague  ambition. 

'  It  is  truly  wonderful,'  said  Gertrnde. 

Then  Allen  told  how  the  three  boys,  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  proposed  to  Claire,  all  in  the  same  day,  and  how 
they  were  bidden  to  wait  for  three  years  more. 

'  And  the  other  boys  ? '  asked  Gertrude.  '  Does  Will,  too, 
write  poetry  % ' 

'  No,  Will  is  practical.  He  has  gone  to  China  for  his  firm. 
He  is  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived,'  said  Allen,  '  and  the 
handsomest.     Of  course,  I  have  not  a  chance  beside  Will.' 

'Then  he  must,  indeed,  be  a  good  fellow.  And  the 
third?' 

Allen  laughed. 

'  Olinthus — we  always  called  him  Tommy — is  a  partner  in 
the  City,  and  he  does  not  care  much  about  books.  I  don't 
think  either  Will  or  I  am  much  afraid  of  his  rivalry.  But  he 
will  be  much  better  oflT  than  either  of  us.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Gertrude,  '  that  this  is  a  most  beautiful  story. 
I  am  in  love  with  your  Frenchman  and  his  daughter,  who  has 
such  a  pretty  name.     And  she  is  sympathetic  ? ' 

'  She  is  full  of  sympathy.  I  write  to  her — so  does  Will, 
because  we  must  not  take  any  advantage  one  over  the  other. 
And  I  tell  her  everything.  I  shall  tell  her  of  your  kindness  to 
me,  if  I  may.' 

*  Of  course  you  may,  if  you  wish.  My  dear,  I  hope  your 
verses  are  as  good  as  your  history.  Then,  indeed,  you  shall 
succeed.  We  looked  for  a  poet,  and  we  have  found  a  lover  aa 
well.  We  women  always  take  such  an  interest  in  a  love  story. 
And  particularly  we  poor  old  women  who  have  had  no  love 
story  of  our  own.' 

'  Everybody  loves  you,'  said  Allen  simply.  Yet  he  blushed, 
as  usual. 

'  When  I  was  a  girl  I  suppose  I  was  always  splashed  with 
ink,  which  kept  lovers  off.  Never  mind,  I  have  written  lots  of 
love  stories,  and  heard  lots  told.  I  have  had  mj''  full  share  of 
love  that  way.  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Engledew, 
for  telling  me  yours.  There  was  a  most  lovely  and  beautiful 
shepherdess,  and  three  swains  loved  her,  and  she  sent  them 
avf  ay  to  make  their  fortunes.     One  went  to  Tom  Tidler's  ground 
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10  try  and  pick  up  the  gold  ;  and  one  went  to  the  Island  of 
Sweet  Fancies,  where  the  brooks  are  running  ink,  and  the 
meadows  white  parchment,  and  the  reeds  are  quill  pens  ;  and 
one  went  to  a  far-off  country.  And  the  shepherdess  sat  down 
to  wait/ 

Allen  laughed. 

'  We  will  not  talk  about  it,'  she  went  on,  *iiot  even  among 
ourselves.'  She  spoke  as  if  they  were  already  the  oldest  and 
most  intimate  friends.  '  Do  you  think  the  boys  will  all  love 
her  for  three  years  ?  * 

'  Of  coiLTse  they  will,'  said  Allen.  *  Why — who  could 
help ' 

He  stopped,  but  Gertrude  finished  his  sentence  for  him — 
*  Help  loving  her  ?  No  one,  my  dear,  I  am  sure.  And  now 
that  I  know  all  about  you  I  shall  take  much  more  interest  in 
your  work.' 

*  My  work  !     But  you  forget  I  have  done  no  work.' 

*  You  have  your  verses.  Now,  if  you  will  not  read  them  to 
me  yourself,  will  you  let  Isabel  read  them  to  me  %  She  reads 
very  well.  And  patience  ;  work  your  hardest.  Don't  forget 
to  hear  music  ;  give  your  best ' — Isabel  played  a  louder,  bolder 
piece — '  your  best  and  highest,  and  you  will  succeed.  You  will 
become  one  of  our  teachers  ;  your  words  will  sink  into  men's 
hearts.  What  better,  my  dear,  can  a  man  desire  ?  What  better 
has  the  world  to  give  ? '  She  gave  him  her  hand  again,  and 
while  he  held  it  Isabel  burst  into  a  triumphal  march. 

'  Happy  boy  ! '  said  Gertrude.  '  You  have  forty  years  of 
work  before  you.     What  cannot  be  done — in  forty  years  ? ' 

*We  do  not  know,  dear,'  said  Isabel  thoughtfully,  when 
Allen  was  gone,  'that  he  will  get  on.  Are  you  not  making 
him  too  confident  ? ' 

'  My  child,  I  do  know,  I  cannot  mistake  the  symptoms. 
But  we  shall  see.  It  is  a  pretty  story,  this  half -French  girl. 
I  hope  she  is  a  good  girl  and  worthy  of  so  much  love.  And  of 
her  three  lovers,  I  wonder  which  she  will  take.' 

'I  suppose,'  said  Isabel,  'that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
If  Mr.  Engledew  succeeds,  she  mmt  take  him.  Who  would 
hesitate  between  a  mere  City  man  and  a  poet  ? ' 

'  My  dear,'  Gertrude  replied,  '  all  girls  would  like  a  man  of 
distinction  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  money — well,  we  shall  see.' 

In  the  school  to  which  Isabel  belonged,  distinction  was  the 
only  thing  worth  having.  Most  of  their  friends  had  distin 
guished  themselves — more  or  less  ;  all  of  them  had  tried  to 
distinguish  themselves.  To  be  sure  the  number  of  men  and 
women  nowaoays  who  do  consider  themselves  distinguished  ia 
surprising. 

'  I  liKe  him  very  much,  Gertrude,'  Isabel  went  on.  'I  like 
bis  oagemess  and  hi»  mixture  of  modesty  and  confidence.     I 
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ihink  he  is  real.  I  wonder  what  she  is  like — this  girl  he 
loves.' 

*  My  dear,'  said  Gertrude,  'a  poet  always  loves  beneath 
himself.  No  doubt  a  commonplace  girl  whom  this  poor  boy  has 
endowed,  in  imagination,  with  all  the  virtues.  He  will  find 
out  after  he  has  married.  Do  you  think  Beatrice  was  faultless, 
or  even  Laura  ?  And  think  of  Prior  and  his  Chloe,  and  Jolin- 
»on  and  his  old  wife,  and ' 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  said  Isabel ;  *  we  could  have  found  him  % 
mistress  who  would  have  appreciated  liis  soul.' 

Both  ladies  sighed.  They  would  have  enjoyed,  above  all 
things,  the  spiritual  direction  of  such  a  soul  in  matters  of  love. 
And  what  a  mess  they  would  have  made  of  it !  It  is  a  part  of 
the  curiousness  that  neither  of  them  reflected  that  one  of  the 
two  was  young  and  pretty  and  with  gifts  of  her  own  ;  and  that 
love  seemed  to  both  a  thing  outside  themselves. 

Allen  made  haste  to  select  from  his  verses  those  which  he 
thought  the  best.  He  made  them  up  into  a  packet  and  sent 
them  off  by  post.  He  took  them  from  the  beautifully  written 
copy  which  had  gone  the  round  of  all  the  publishers,  but  they 
were  still  free  from  stain  or  soil  or  dog's  ear,  because  nobody 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  them.  On  the  next  Thursday  he 
expected  that  Gertrude  would  make  some  mention  of  them, 
but  neither  of  the  ladies  said  anything  about  them  at  all.  On 
the  Thursday  following  he  went  early,  and  w^s,  in  fact,  among 
the  first  arrivals.  And  then  he  learned,  to  his  great  joy  and 
confusion,  that  a  surprise  had  been  arranged  for  him.  The 
evening  was,  in  fact,  to  be  consecrated,  as  the  French  say,  to 
his  poems.  People  were  specially  invited  to  hear  some  of 
them. 

'  We  have  read  them  all,'  Gertrude  whispered.  *  I  wiU  not 
flatter  you  ;  some  are  very  bad,  and  some  are  weak,  and  some 
are  copies  ;  but  they  have  the  true  ring.  You  must  never  giye 
up  writing  poetry,  though  you  may  write  other  things.  Some 
day  perhaps  you  will  get  your  reward,  and  write  a  thing  which 
shall  never  be  forgotten.  And  now  that  I  have  your  confidence 
and  that  we  are  friends,  you  must  call  me  by  my  Christian 
name.  All  my  life  I  have  been  called  Gertrude  by  everybody 
whom  I  love.  Courage,  my  dear  ;  your  verses  are  sure  to 
please.' 

The  highest,  noblest,  purest,  most  complete,  most  satisfying, 
most  enduring,  and  most  intellectual  joy  attainable  in  this  world 
is  certainly  to  see  your  own  piece  on  the  stage,  beautifully  acted, 
beautifully  mounted,  compelling  tears  and  laughter.  Then  you 
may  look  round  and  proudly  say,  with  a  tear  of  grateful  joy, 
*Ipsefeci.^  But  this  is  a  joy  that  is  vouchsafed  to  few.  Some 
of  us  get  goosed. 

The  next  highest,  noblest,  purest,  most  satisfying,  and  most 
Satsllectual  happiness  is  that  derived  from  hearing  your  owk 
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poems  read  or  recited  with  feeling  and  fcruth  of  expressiou. 
This  also  happens  to  few  of  us,  most  people  selfishly  preferring 
to  read  and  recite  their  own  poems. 

But  this  joy  was  actually  experienced  by  Allen.  The  two 
ladies  had  invited  for  the  reading  all  those  of  their  friends  most 
likely  to  appreciate  the  reading,  together  with  those  who  would 
be  likely  to  talk  about  it.  For  to  raise  public  opinion  about  a 
new  poet  is  to  give  him  a  kind  of  fame  in  advance. 

They  made  choice  of  three  pieces  which  Isabel  undertook  to 
recite.  This  young  lady  had  developed  none  of  the  literary 
gifts  which  belonged  to  nearly  all  her  people  ;  she  wrote  nothing 
at  all,  but  to  make  up,  she  was  gifted,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
with  a  natm'al  talent  for  acting.  Her  face  was  capable  of  almost 
any  expression  ;  she  could  assume  a  character  and  look  like  it ; 
her  voice  was  full,  her  figure  was  good.  And,  above  all,  she 
was  not  afraid.  None  of  the  people  among  whom  she  had  been 
brought  up  were  ever  afraid  ;  they  were  ready  at  all  times,  and 
before  any  audience,  to  act,  to  recite,  to  sing,  to  speak,  to  write, 
to  paint — anything  that  they  could  do.  There  is,  in  fact, 
growing  up  among  us,  a  class  who  belong  to  the  public  as  much 
as  do  professional  actors,  jugglers,  circus  people,  and  saltim- 
banques.  With  them  the  question  is  not  if  anything  ia  to  be 
attempted,  but  what  is  being  done. 

The  first  of  the  three  pieces  was  a  quiet  poem,  a  musing  in 
the  Forest,  inspired  by  Wordsworth — the  communing  of  the 
soul  with  herself.  Somebody  played  a  prelude,  and  Isabel  stood 
up  with  folded  hands  and  fixed  eyes,  rapt  in  meditation.  She 
stood  before  them  all  silent  for  a  moment.  Then,  slowly,  calmly, 
she  spoke  the  first  Lines.  As  she  spoke  them,  as  she  went  on 
with  them,  Allen's  heart  fell  within  him.  They  were  his  lines  ; 
but  the  thought,  the  soul  of  them  seemed  put  into  them,  not 
by  him  at  all,  but  by  the  girl  who  spoke  them.  Yet  she  altered 
in  them  nothing.  There  was  a  little  murmur  of  applause  when 
she  finished,  but  few  of  the  faces  among  the  rows  of  listeners 
lit  up  with  any  response.  So  far  he  had  failed,  and  he  felt  it. 
Then  the  musician  played  again.  Isabel  stood  up,  and  told 
this  time  a  little  love  story.  It  was  the  merest  thread  and 
indication  of  a  story.  She  filled  it  up  and  put  life  into  it 
by  her  eyes,  her  voice,  her  features.  This  time  the  people 
applauded  in  earnest,  and  all  their  faces  were  lit  up.  Love, 
you  see,  is  a  common  emotion,  but  meditation  attracts  compa- 
ratively few.  Once  more  the  music  played,  and  then  Isabel 
stood  up  to  declaim  the  third  piece.  Allen  knew  it  to  be  the 
strongest  and  best  among  the  manuscripts.  Whatever  the  faults 
of  the  composition  the  situation  was  strong  and  tragic.  It  was 
so  strong  that  it  held  the  audience  from  the  beginning.  And 
when  it  was  finished,  Gertrude,  beside  whom  Allen  had  been 
standing,  pressed  his  hand,  saying  aloud,  '  We  all  thank  you  ; ' 
uid  Isabel  brought  him  the  manuscript  and  gave  it  him,  with 
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the  thanks  of  the  congregation ;  and  all  the  people  shouted , 
that  is  to  say,  they  murmured,  '  Oh  !  ah  !  yes  ! '  and  *  Indeed  !' 
And  one  old  lady  who  was  stone  deaf  and  had  been  brought  by 
mistake,  laughed  long  and  loud,  and  said  it  was  capital  indeed, 
and  that  the  last  lines  were  quite  irresistibly  funny ;  and  then 
all  the  rest  laughed  too,  and  Allen  wished  that  old  lady  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  it  was  a  great  and  triumphant 
success,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  Allen  re- 
membered that  the  applause  of  a  drawing-room  is  not  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  the  acceptance  of  a  publisher. 

There  was  more  playing  and  singing  after  this,  but  this 
part  of  the  entertainment  seemed  flat  to  Allen  after  the  music 
of  his  own  words.  He  found  an  opportunity  of  thanking  Isabel 
i)r  the  beautiful  way  in  which  she  recited  his  verses. 

*  Do  you  wish,'  she  asked,  '  that  Claire  had  been  here  ?* 

Then  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  people,  and  they 
paid  him  compliments  ;  and  one  man  begged  to  introduce  him- 
self, and  said  that  he  was  the  editor  of  a  magazine,  and  that 
he  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  third  piece  which 
had  been  recited,  because  he  thought  that  if  Allen  would  give 
his  consent,  he  could  see  his  way  to  using  it. 

This  seemed  a  delightful  and  practical  outcome  of  the  even- 
ing, and  Allen  very  readily  and  even  joyfully  hastened  to  give 
the  required  consent,  and  promised  to  send  a  copy  of  the  verses 
the  very  next  day.  Something  would,  no  doubt,  have  come  of 
this  invitation  but  for  an  unlucky  accident.  The  editor  was  a 
very,  very  busy  man  ;  he  edited  a  magazine,  wrote  novels,  read 
for  a  publisher,  played  whist  for  three  hours  every  day,  insisted 
on  going  to  bed  at  ten,  and  sometimes,  though  he  would  rather 
have  stayed  at  home,  went  out  to  dinner.  When  he  heard  th? 
verses  read  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  nodded  his  head,  because 
he  thought  he  had  caught  a  New  Man,  which  is  a  rare  fish  after 
which  all  editors  are  continually  hunting  and  fishing  and  asking 
for  ;  first,  because  the  New  Man,  if  he  is  unlike  all  previous 
New  Men,  runs  up  a  magazine  ;  and  next,  because  a  New  Man, 
although  he  is  so  rare  a  fish  and  so  valuable,  is,  oddly  enough, 
the  cheapest  fish  in  the  market.  There  are  several  kinds  of  New 
Men,  and  one  kind  is  not  always  so  valuable  as  another.  For 
example,  a  new  poet  is  not  so  good  as  a  new  novelist ;  but  he 
is  something. 

Now  when  the  editor  who  made  this  proposal  received  the 
verses,  which  was  the  very  next  morning,  he  began  by  running 
his  eye  hastily  over  them,  and  he  saw  that  they  would  do.  He 
then  laid  them  on  the  table  before  him  and  went  on  with  a 
manuscript  novel  which  he  had  to  read.  The  novel  was  ofi"ered 
to  the  magazine  by  a  young  lady  ;  she  stated  in  a  very  pathetic 
letter  which  accompanied  it,  that  she  had  never  tried  a  novel 
before — indeed,  the  reader  very  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  construction,  character,  or  plot.     But  she 
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iras,  she  said,  with  her  family,  in  the  deepest  distress  for  want 
of  money,  and  she  thought  to  make  a  little,  as  a  good  many 
other  people  do,  by  writing  a  story.  Therefore  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  away  as  hard  as  ever  she  could  pelt,  thinking  that 
anybody  could  write  a  story,  and  when  it  was  finished  she  sent 
it,  with  the  heart-rending  letter  already  mentioned,  in  hopes 
that  it  would  stave  off  ruin.  The  editor  had  the  softest  of 
hearts,  but  the  manuscript  was  dreadful,  dreadful  rubbish,  and 
he  was  bound  to  return  it.  And  so  grieved  was  he  at  the  bad- 
ness of  the  girl's  story  and  the  misery  of  her  letter,  that  he 
quite  forgot  all  about  Allen's  verses^  and  rolled  them  up  with 
the  manuscript  story,  which  went  back  to  the  young  lady.  But 
an  execution  was  already  in  the  house,  and  she  tore  up  and 
burned  the  whole  thing  in  despair,  Allen's  verses  and  all.  And 
what  became  of  her  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  I  think  that 
the  execution  was  stopped  somehow,  and  that  her  lover  came  to 
her  assistance  and  things  were  squared.  Then  she  was  mar- 
ried, and  now  she  thinks  no  more  about  the  manuscript  novel, 
being  continually  occupied  with  the  baby. 

Meanwhile  Allen  went  home  after  that  recitation  of  his 
poems,  with  his  heart  aglow.     Yes,  they  were  beautiful.     Could 

he  have  meant  to  say  all  that  Isabel  put  into  them  ?     If  so 

but  if  not,  then  this  girl  was  a  greater  than  he.  Allen  did  not 
consider  that  one  art  inspires  another,  so  that  the  actor  may 
teach  the  poet  unconsciously  things  which  he  knew  not  were  in 
his  verse,  and  the  poet  may  all  unknowingly  teach  the  actor 
things  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  But  Isabel !  The 
memory  of  the  girl's  attitude  remained  with  him  ;  he  heard  her 
voice  still ;  he  saw  her  eyes,  rapt,  inspired,  like  the  eyes  of  a 
Muse  ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  completely  contented 
with  himself.  With  this  glow  of  satisfaction  was  mingled  the 
image  of  the  girl.  *  What  will  you  do  with  him,  Gertrude  1 ' 
asked  Lawrence. 

*  I  know  what  I  will  do  with  him,'  she  replied. 

*  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  make  a  journalist,'  he  said  ;  '  he 
is  too  sensitive,  and  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  affairs.  Else 
one  might  run  him  for  a  leader  writer.  But  journalists  must 
be  made  of  sterner  stuff.' 

'  Journalist !  nonsense,  Lawrence.  His  work  will  be  of  a 
far  higher  kind.  The  journalist  is  the  scene-painter  of  litera- 
ture. Allen's  way  is  so  plain  before  him  that  nothing  can  be 
plainer.  He  will  write  something  or  other,  it  matters  nothing 
what,  to  begin  with.  Then  he  will  write  tales  ;  then  he  will 
write  a  three-volume  novel ;  then  he  will  write  a  play ;  and 
then  he  shall  publish  liis  poems,  but  not  till  then.' 

'  You  have  planned  all  for  him,  already.' 

The  ready  tear  ran  to  her  eyes. 

*  Lawrence,'  she  said,  *the  boy  has  the  most  sincere  soul  I  hav« 
ever  met.    Not  calm,  not  self -seliant,  not  strong,  not  always  wise, 
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i  should  say,  but  receptive  ;  full  of  generous  thoughts  and  burn- 
ing ideas.  What  can  such  a  man  become  except  a  novelist  and 
a  poet  ?  To  make  him  a  journalist  would  De  like  taking  a  razor 
to  cut  bread-and-butter.  Happy  young  man !  The  noblest 
career  in  the  world  lies  open  to  hun.  And  it  is  given  to  me  to 
help  him.' 

And  in  the  distant  village  there  sat  a  philosopher  with  white 
hair  who  said,  '  The  despair  which  follows  neglect  will  fall  upon 
him.  Then  he  will  remember  his  old  dreams ' — he  forgot  that 
they  were  not  Allen's  dreams,  but  his  own — *  and  he  will  re- 
turn to  them.  The  poetry  he  has  written  will  give  him  com- 
mand of  language  ;  he  will  then  cease  to  be  a  poet,  he  will 
become  an  orator.  By  help  of  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
taught  him,  he  will  have  learned  things  to  tell  the  people 
wliich  the  people  of  no  country  have  ever  heard  before.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    SECOND     STEP. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year,  being  still  the  first  year  of  the  pro 
bation,  Allen  took  liis  next  step.  This  was  not  a  very  impor- 
tant step,  but  it  was  a  distinct  step  in  advance. 

Everybody  knows  that  men  who  labour  are  divided  into 
those  who  do  as  much  as  they  can  for  the  money — a  small 
minority,  these  are — and  those  who  do  as  little  as  they 
possibly  can,  so  as  just  not  to  get  out-kicked.  This  division 
is  very  important,  because  all  the  prizes  are  unfairly  given  to 
the  men  of  the  first  division.  Surely  medals,  crosses,  titles, 
pensions,  honours,  ought  to  be  open  to  all,  and  at  least  a 
C.  B.-ship  for  a  lifetime  of  perseverance  in  doing  nothing  ought 
to  be  within  the  ambition  of  the  laziest.  Just  as  mathema- 
ticians take  a  simple  case  first  as  a  test  for  a  theory,  so  we  may 
illustrate  the  position  for  the  instruction  of  economists  by  a 
single  example. 

If  you  walk  along  the  roads  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Paddington,  you  will  observe  among  the  Roaders — that  digni- 
fied and  useful  body  who  sweep  the  roads  for  the  omnibus 
horses — the  greatest  difference  in  zeal.  Some  are  careless  and 
slothful  in  their  sweeping  ;  some  handle  the  broom  as  if  they 
were  ashamed  of  it  ;  some  as  if  they  disliked  it  ;  some  as  if 
they  were  born  to  better  things,  and  had  once  stood  behind 
counters.  Some,  again,  are  for  ever  stopping  to  exchange 
ideas  ;  some  shed  tears  at  sight  of  a  public-house  ;  and  some 
love  to  meditate  awhile,  leaning  on  the  broom.  Among  them 
is  a  man,  small  of  stature — in  fact  he  is  only  three  feet  two  of 
thereabouts,  and  his  legs  are  curly — but  he  has  a  great  and 
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determined  head,  and  he  carries  the  longest  broom  of  any. 
This  man  is  the  Prince  of  Readers.  For  eighteen-pence  a  day 
he  throws  the  whole  strength,  heart  and  soul  of  him  into 
sweeping ;  he  sweeps  with  zeal,  he  sweeps  continually,  he 
sweeps  with  conscience  and  feeling.  The  work  is  full  of  re- 
sponsibility for  him,  he  magnifies  his  office  ;  the  eye  of  the 
policeman  is  upon  him,  he  is  an  example  to  his  fellows  ;  he 
loveth  not  the  narrow  streets  where  he  feels  that  he  is  losing  time  : 
he  longs  to  be  back  to  the  breadth  and  generous  depth  of  the 
mud  in  the  Edgware  Road  ;  on  Sundays  he  saunters  on  the 
pavement  between  services  and  joyously  thinks  of  the  morrow. 

I  have  been  led  to  think  of  this  great  man  while  considering 
the  labours  of  Allen  upon  his  despised  Organ. 

Being  told  that  he  was  to  provide,  somehow,  an  attractive 
paper  every  week,  he  set  to  work  with  great  zeal  and  produced 
a  sheet  which  ought  to  have  amazed  and  edified  every  person 
connected  with  leather  from  the  Master  and  Warden  and  Clerk 
of  the  Leather  Sellers'  Company  to  the  '  translators '  of  Seven 
Dials.  He  cut  out  stories  from  American  papers,  he  also  found 
very  good  verses  in  the  same  rich  mines ;  and  from  the  stores 
of  English  literature  he  cut  and  copied  all  kinds  of  interesting 
paragraphs.  Finally,  he  began  to  put  in  things  of  his  own, 
little  etudesj  essays,  and  sketches.  Nobody,  really,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  write  essays  before  he  is  sixty.  The  best  I  know, 
also  the  shortest,  are  those  pithy  ones  compiled  by  King 
Solomon  when  about  tliat  age. 

Allen  found,  after  a  time,  that  he  had  one  critic  and 
one  admirer.  There  was  an  old  greybeard  in  the  office,  a 
foreman  ;  the  Organ  was  in  his  department  ;  from  the  first 
he  read  it  critically.  In  the  earliest  number  he  recognised  a 
master-hand.  He  looked  to  see  a  falling  ofi"  in  the  second,  the 
third,  and  the  fourth  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  there  waa 
improvement.  This  foreman  had  experience  of  Organs,  he 
knew  that  as  a  rule  they  are  badly  edited  ;  but  this  young 
gentleman  was  a  conscientious  young  gentleman  ;  he  spent  long 
hours  in  his  office  ;  he  used  the  scissors  with  discrimination  and 
the  paste  with  judgment ;  he  '  made  up '  with  an  artistic  eye  ; 
he  did  not  pitclifork  things  into  the  paper  ;  he  did  not  consider 
that  anything  would  do  for  the  subscribers  ;  he  even  seemed — 
but  this  might  be  fancy — to  have  a  feeling  for  leather.  Other 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  press,  again,  sometimes  came  to 
their  work  in  the  morning  with  a  little  thickness  in  speech,  and 
fell  asleep  in  the  afternoon.  This  young  man  not  only  was 
always  sober,  but  never  wanted  to  drink  anything.  And, 
when  these  original  articles  began  the  old  man's  admiration 
became  irrepressible.  He  must  needs  speak  if  only  to  show  hia 
own  taste  and  appreciation  of  style. 

*  Young  gentleman,'  he  said,  'your  tales' — alluding  to  the 
paste  and  scissors  department — '  are  Shakee^erian,  quite  Shak^- 
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perian.  It  is  a  marvel  to  all  the  -world' — he  spoke  as  if  tha 
Organ  was  thus  largely  disseminated — '  where  you  find  them 
and  how  you  keep  it  up.  As  for  the  poetry '-  which  also 
belonged  to  the  same  department — 'I  dessay  to  them  who 
likes  verses  that  it  is  pleasing.  But  what  charms  me,  Mr. 
Engledew,  is  your  own  articles.  There  isn't  an  Organ  in  aU 
London  which  gets  such  writing.  But  we  shall  lose  you,  that's 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  It  isn't  two  quid  a  week  that  will 
keep  a  young  gentleman  of  your  powers.' 

Praise,  even  from  a  foreman,  is  pleasing  to  a  young  writer. 

'  On  the  magazines,  I\Ir.  Engledew,'  the  old  man  went  on, 
'  they  pay,  ,1  beheve,  a  pound  a  page.  It  would  be  nothing  to 
you  to  dash  off  twenty  pages  a  day.  There  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  week.     Think  of  that  ! ' 

Stimulated  by  this  encouragement,  Allen  consulted 
Lawrence  Ouvry  about  attacking'  the  magazines  a  second  time. 

They  held  a  solemn  council  or  Parliament  upon  the  subject. 

'I've  expected  you  a  long  time,'  said  Lawrence.  'Now  let 
us  talk.  As  for  journalism,  Gertrude  won't  hear  of  it.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake.  They  want  harder  men.  You 
would  only  become  a  prig,  and  belittle  your  subjects  and  your- 
self. Let  us  consider.  As  for  this  little  paper ' — it  was  a  short 
paper  on  a  French  poet — '  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  pretty 
good.  Let  me  cut  it  out.  AATiatever  you  are  writing,' he  went 
on  meditatively,  '  you  must  consider  your  editor.  One  editor 
only  cares  for  politics  ;  another,  only  for  burning  questions  ; 
another,  for  practical  things  ;  another,  for  art  ;  and  another  for 
literature.'  He  proceeded  to  tick  off  the  magazines  one  after 
the  other,  and  to  give  the  character  of  each  important  editor. 
'  As  for  verses,  none  of  them  want  verses  ;  most  of  them  hate 
verses,  to  begin  with  ;  one  man  funks  them,  sends  them  round 
among  liis  friends  for  advice,  and  goes  by  the  weight  of 
opinion.  Most  likely,  if  you  were  to  go  with  a  string  of  sonnets 
as  good  as  Petrarch's,  they  would  all  be  returned  to  you, 
unless  you  had  made  your  name  as  a  poet  first.' 

'  Well,'  Allen  sighed — would  his  verses  never  get  a  chance  ? 
*  What  about  an  essay  % ' 

'  Humph  ! '     The  wise  young  man  shook  his  suggestive  head. 

'  You  see  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  write  a  bad  essay  as  a  bad 
poem,  and,  worse  still,  all  the  editors  know  when  an  essay  is 
bad.     Can't  you  strike  upon  something  novel  ? ' 

'  You  shall  tell  me,'  said  Allen,  '  how  it  is  that  you  are  so 
learned  in  all  the  secrets  of  literature.' 

Lawrence  laughed. 

'  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  my  father  was  an  editor,  and  my 
mother  a  poet,  and  that  one  of  my  sisters  writes  three-volume 
novels,  and  that  I  wish  she  wouldn't  %  and  that  Gertrude  Holt 
is  my  cousin  ;  and  that  all  my  relations  go  about  with  inky 
fingers  ? ' 
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'  All  that  does  not  account  for  what  you  know.  How  did 
you  learn  the  names  of  all  the  editors  and  their  characteristics, 
and  what  the  magazines  circulate,  and  what  they  pay,  and  all 
about  it  ? ' 

*  I  hear  it  partly  at  the  club,  and  partly hush  ! .' 

He  rose,  and  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  mystery  closed  the 
outer  oak. 

'  Tell  me,^  he  whispered,  '  what  my  people  have  told  you 
about  me.' 

'  They  say  that  you  have  taken  a  line  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  ;  you  are  a  man  of  science  ;  a  cold  mathematician.* 

'  It  is  the  traditional  belief,'  said  Lawrence  gloomily.  *  1 
was  told  at  the  beginning  that,  as  everybody  else  in  my  family 
went  in  for  literature,  and  it  was  becoming  monotonous,  I  had 
better  take  up  something  else.  They  shoved  me  out.  I  wasn't 
allowed  to  be  a  rival  to  the  rest  of  the  family.' 

'Well?' 

'  They  sent  me  to  Cambridge,  and  told  me  to  read  mathe- 
matics. Then  they  sat  down  and  went  on  with,  their  verses 
and  their  stories.  I  had  no  great  objection,  because  the 
science  of  mathematics,  if  you  happen  to  like  it,  is  a  pleasLug 
pursuit,  up  to  a  certain  point.  After  that  it  becomes  tedious. 
I  even  took  honours,  and  they  made  me  a  Fellow.  I  am  now, 
in  addition,  a  barrister.  But  I  know  no  law,  and  I  have  no 
practice,  and  I  do  no  mathematics.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
though  no  one  knows  anything  about  it,  I  am  a  humbug.  I 
have  gone  back  to  the  family  profession.  I — in  point  of  fact — I 
write.' 

This  yoimg  man  was  long  past  blushing,  but  there  was  a 
certain  pleasing  confusion  in  his  mind  when  he  made  this 
confession. 

'  What  do  you  write  ? '  asked  Allen  eagerly.  *  I  am  so  glad. 
Now  I  understand  your  sympathy  with  me.  Tell  me  what  you 
write.' 

'I  write  frivolities.  They  are  sometimes  comediettas  in 
one  act,  which  people  will  call  stories  ;  sometimes  they  are 
vers  de  societe  ;  sometimes  they  are  ballades  on  a  blue  mug  or 
a  milk-jug,  you  know  ;  sometimes  they  are  articles  of  the  kind 
called  light — in  fact,  I  am  one  of  the  frothiest  and  most 
frivolous  of  writers  ;  my  cousin  Isabel  is  fond  of  my  produc- 
tions, and  reads  them,  and  never  even  suspects * 

'  That  is  because  you  look  so  wise.' 

*  So  did  Lord  Thurlow.  Nature  ought  to  pay  some  regard 
to  the  fitness  of  tilings.  But  it's  rather  disappointing  when 
you  have  done  rather  a  smart  thing  to  find  that  nobody  thinka 
you  capable  of  doing  it.' 

'  But  why  not  tell  them  ? ' 

'  Picture  to  yourseK  Gertrude's  sorrow  and  Isabel's  disgust. 
I  am  n«^t  eveu  a  serious  writer.     As  for  you,  you  will  ha  a« 
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serious  as  a  sexton,  unless  you  take  care.  They  will  have  tc 
give  up  their  cold  and  critical  man  of  science,  too.  No,  Engle^ 
dew,  do  not  ask  me  to  tell  Isabel — yet.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Allen.  And  then  he  was  seized  with 
one  of  those  fits  of  uncontrollable  laughter  which  only  come 
to  the  young.  So  had  he  laughed  at  thinking  of  Tommy's 
countenance  at  the  famous  supper. 

'  The  new  departure  of  the  family  greatness  !  '  said  Law 
rence.     '  That  will  have  to  go,  too.     Dreadful  !     How  shall  1 
tell  them  ? ' 

'  But  why  not  ? ' 

Lawrence  shook  his  head. 

*You   don't  know Well — about  yourself   now.     When 

first  I  made  your  acquaintance,  in  a  happy  hour,  I  thought  you 
were  the  most  ignorant  young  man  ever  raised.  When  I  got 
to  know  you  better,  and  found  out  what  your  ambitions  were, 
and  guessed  your  powers,  I  was  in  rather  a  fix.  Because,  you 
see,  I  wanted  to  help  you,  and  I  could  help  you — that  is  to  say, 
I  could  take  anything  to  an  editor  and  ask  him  to  consider  it. 
But  you  were  so  raw  that  I  thought  it  best  to  let  you  learn  a 
little  experience.  It  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  have  your  verses 
sent  back,  and  to  find  things  out  for  yourself.  So  I  left  you 
alone.  You  have  been  learning  all  this  time  a  quantity  of  most 
valuable  things.' 

'  I  begin  to  see,'  said  Allen.  *  Yes ;  I  must  have  seemed 
extraordinarily  raw.' 

'  After  six  months  of  Gertrude  and  her  scilon^  and  your  own 
observations  and  the  experience  of  that  most  blessed  of  all 
Organs,  you  ought  to  write  ten  times  as  well.  And,  of  course, 
you  can.     Remains,  however,  to  find  out  a  promising  line.' 

He  then  went  on  to  point  out  that,  in  writing  for  a  magazine, 
the  safest  and  best  method  is  to  begin  with  a  subject  about 
which  people  are  perfectly  ignorant,  and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  attractive.  Great  names,  he  explained,  have  been  made 
by  going  to  fundamental  things,  such  as  the  questions,  whether 
it  is  not  better  never  to  have  been  bom  ;  whether  it  is  right  to 
honour  your  parents  ;  whether  religion  is  worth  having  ; 
whether  the  fittest  rulers  of  a  country  are  not  the  most  ignorant 
classes  in  that  country,  and  so  forth.  Also  reputations  have 
been  made  by  writing  in  afiected  and  uncouth  language — of 
course  only  very  superior  persons  can  use  jargon.  Could  not, 
however,  some  subject  be  found  which  was  a  little  out  of  the 
way  and  yet  attractive  ?  Next  to  getting  a  good  subject,  he 
explained  that  it  is  highly  important  that  every  paper  should  be 
signed  ;  people  soon  get  accustomed  to  a  new  name.  By 
degrees  a  clientele  is  established,  and  a  man's  things  are  looked 
for.  At  last  he  is  in  a  position  to  ask  admission  int**  any 
journal,  magazine,  or  review  that  he  pleases. 

All  this  seemed  sound  advice. 
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*I  am  glad  you  think  so,'  said  Lawrence.  *Now  for  a 
subject.     Do  you  know  languages  ? ' 

'  I  know  French  and  German.' 

*  Why,'  cried  Lawrence,  '  we  are  both  fools  together.  Here,' 
he  pointed  to  the  articles  in  the  Organ,  '  is  an  endless  mine  of 
subjects.  Go,  find  a  picturesque  French  poet — they  are  all 
picturesque  except  Boileau — and  dress  liim  up  and  tianslate 
him,  and  the  thing  is  done.     I  charge  myself  with  the  rest.' 

Allen  found  such  a  poet  and  worked  upon  him.  He  trans- 
lated some  of  his  poems  with  great  care  ;  then  he  constructed 
ft  portrait  of  him,  so  that  he  became,  to  all  who  read,  a  living 
man.  He  worked  at  it  assiduously  ;  lie  grudged  no  time  upon 
his  paper.     At  last  he  brought  it  to  his  friend — finished. 

Lawrence  tossed  it  carelessly  on  his  table,  and  began  cruelly 
to  talk  about  something  else.  Why,  Allen  wanted  liim  to  read 
the  paper  and  discuss  the  subject. 

Oh  !  happy  day  which  brought  the  young  writer  the  first 
proofs  of  his  first  accepted  paper. 

It  is  a  solemn  moment.  I  know  none  more  solemn — when 
one  gets  his  first  proofs.  The  young  man — of  course  I  do  not 
mean  the  young  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  proofs, 
and  whose  family  all  belong  to  the  profession,  like  Lawrence, 
but  the  young  man  from  the  countiy — feels  a  choking  at  the 
tliroat  and  a  beating  of  the  heart  ;  he  is  ashamed  of  himself. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  he  is  ;  he  feels  sure  the  work  will  turn 
out  badly  ;  he  has  been  a  fool,  he  thinks,  to  believe  that  he 
(Sin  write.  Then  he  falls  to  work  nervously  and  eagerly.  He 
reads  his  proof  first  critically  to  see  if  the  sentences  are 
balanced  ;  then  he  reads  it  coldly,  as  if  he  were  a  reader  for 
the  press,  and  only  cared  for  the  right  spelling,  the  proper 
stops,  or  the  wrong  founts  ;  then  he  reads  it  a  third  time,  and 
begins  to  alter  adjectives,  displace  adverbs,  and  change  semi- 
colons into  colons— printers  are  all  in  a  conspiracy  to  abohsh 
the  old-fashioned  stop  called  the  colon — to  put  capital  letters 
where  they  ought  to  be — printers  are  also  leagued  together  to 
abolish  capital  letters.  Next  he  reads  it  a  fourth  time  in  order 
to  put  t/ien  for  //iws,  t^m8  for  ilien  ;  t/ien  for  if/iere,  and  there  for 
then  ;  t]\P8e  for  t]\o&e^  and  ^/lose  for  ^/lese,  with  other  such  correc- 
tions of  errors  which  the  printers  make  out  of  pure  gaiety  and 
for  the  fun  and  joke  of  it.  Then  he  reads  it  suspiciously, 
because,  perhaps,  some  date  is  wrong,  or  there  is  some  small 
error  of  fact.  Lastly,  with  infinite  pains,  he  writes  up  the 
proof  a  little  here  and  there.  At  last,  reluctantly,  he  lets  it 
go,  but  asks  for  a  revise  ;  when  the  revise  comes  he  makes  mora 
corrections  and  asks  for  another. 

The  next  number  of  the  magazine  appeared,  but  without 
Allen's  paper  !  This  was  a  dreadful  disappointment.  Four 
weary  weeks  passed,  and  then — ah  !  then — his  paper  appeared. 
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He  liad  made  his  appearance  in  public  at  last.  He  sent  one 
copy  to  Claire,  and  another  to  his  mother,  and  another  to 
Gertrude  ;  and  when,  next  day,  he  went  to  Ba^Bwater  for 
afternoon  tea,  Isabel  was  reading  his  article  aloud,  and  Gertrude 
greeted  him  with  appreciative  praise. 

'Mj^  dear,'  she  said,  taking  his  hand,  'you  will  work  in 
other  lines  and  do  more  original  work.  But  this  is  good  work. 
The  translations  are  admirable,  and  your  study  of  the  poet  ia 
life-like.     As  a  first  step  it  is  all  that  is  to  be  wished.' 

'  Thank  you,  Gertrude.  And  you,  Isabel  ? '  For  all  writers 
—even  the  hardened,  review-battered  old  writers — are  in- 
satiate of  praise.  It  makes  them  write  better.  '  Surely  the 
churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter,  and  wringing  of  the 
nose  bringeth  forth  blood.'     '  And  you,  Isabel  1 ' 

*  It  is  truly  delightful,  Allen.    What  does  Claire  think  of  it  ? ' 

'  Claire  has  not  written  yet.'  Perhaps  he  thought  Claire 
might  have  written  by  return  post. 

And  then  they  talked  over  the  article,  discussing  it  from 
every  point  of  view,  until  Allen  almost  believed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  So  that  it  was  with  a  thriU  of 
indignation   that   he   read   in   a   weekly   paper  the   following 

abominable  notice  :  *  The  two  serial  novels  in maintain 

their  interest.  The  current  number  also  contains  the  usual 
allowance  of  essays  and  biographical  papers,  pretty  well  up  to 
the  general  standard  of  this  popular  magazine.'  '  Pretty  well 
up  to  the  general  standard  ! '  He  was  greatly  dejected  to  think 
that  his  paper  could  only  be  considered  as  '  pretty  well '  up  to 
the  general  standard.  And  then,  on  looking  through  the  paper 
again,  he  discovered — a  thing  which  disheartened  and  disgusted 
liim — that  he  had  passed  over  three  most  glaring  errors -- viz. , 
two  semicolons  which  ought  to  have  been  colons,  and  a  thus  for 
a  th^M.     Horrible  carelessness  !     Would  the  editor  find  it  out  % 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A     DAZZLING    SUCCESS, 

There  lies,  not  far  from  Capel  Court,  a  mysterious  world,  the 
world  of  Finance.  It  is  a  world  inhabited  by  a  race  resembhng 
men,  who  spend  their  lives  in  whispering,  chattering  in  corners, 
winking  at  each  other,  making  signs,  buying  nothing  at  all 
without  money,  and  making  great  profit  thereat ;  selling  for 
nothing  what  they  have  not  got  and  going  bankrupt  over  the 
transaction  ;  building  up  great  edifices  for  other  people  out  of 
rotten  eggs  ;  knocking  these  down  again  and  with  the  profits 
buying  marble  palaces  ;  stealing  the  slender  fortunes  of  widows, 
orphans,   clergymen,  and  all  who  are  poor   and   defenceless  j 
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promising  what  they  will  never  perform,  stating  what  they 
know  to  be  false,  and  prophesying  things  which  will  never 
happen.  Their  language  among  themselves  is  barbarous  and 
impossible  to  understand.  Outside,  however,  they  can  talk 
English.  Now  among  this  world  it  presently  began  to  bo 
ivhispered  that  there  had  arisen  an  operator  of  extraordinary 
sagacity  and  boldness. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  greatness  iS'  to  attract 
attention  ;  the  next  is  to  become  the  subject  of  conversation  ; 
the  third  to  have  stories,  mostly  false,  told  about  you  ;  after 
this,  if  you  keep  it  up,  you  become  the  object  of  everybody's 
envy  and  hatred.  This  is  true  greatness,  at  which  we  should 
all  aim. 

Olinthus  Gallaway  advanced  quickly  from  the  first  to  the 
second  step.  He  got  talked  about ;  his  transactions  were 
magnified  and  his  successes  exaggerated,  and  his  origin  and 
first  beginnings  were  put  back,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  bring 
his  sudden  rise  into  better  relief — he  was  reported,  for  instance, 
to  have  been  an  errand  boy  to  begin  with  ;  and  everybody 
asked  how  and  by  what  methods  he  had  acquired  the  greater 
natural  insight  with  which  he  began  to  be  credited. 

'As  he  has  gone  up,'  said  his  uncle,  that  steady  old  man  of 
business,  who  did  not  believe  in  sudden  success,  '  as  he  has  gone 
up,  so  he  will  come  down — a  rocket,  sir. ' 

Young  men  in  the  City,  however,  admire  rockets.  The 
rocket  not  only  goes  up  very  high,  but  it  is  a  most  splendid  and 
beautiful  thing,  leaving  a  bright  track  behind  it,  and  when  it 
bursts  it  scatters  about  showers  of  golden  rain.  True  it  then 
comes  down,  an  obscure  and  useless  stick  with  an  empty  case 
tied  on  to  it.  But,  among  financial  rockets,  there  has  been 
found  out  a  way  of  coming  down  soft. 

Olinthus,  for  his  own  part,  found  his  greatness  a  thing 
eminently  enjoyable.  There  were  drawbacks— most  serious 
drawbacks  to  be  sure  :  the  man  who  gave  him  his  daily  orders 
was  a  horribly  irritable  and  peevish  old  man  :  his  tongue  was 
as  sharp  as  a  knife ;  he  was  overbearing,  harsh,  exacting,  and 
Insisted  on  his  orders  being  carried  out  to  the  letter.  He 
frequently  informed  his  partner  that  he  was  far  more  stupid 
than  could  have  been  believed  possible,  even  in  fallen  humanity. 
If  he  found,  as  often  happened,  some  difficulty  in  getting  his 
plans  understood,  he  would  apply  without  stint  or  moderation 
the  stimulus  of  the  strongest  and  most  abusive  language.  If  he 
had  been  a  younger  man  I  believe  he  would  have  stimulated  and 
encouraged  his  partner's  somewhat  sluggish  intellect  by  the 
exhibition  of  Father  Stick,  that  eminent  persuader.  It  was 
hard,  indeed,  for  the  young  man  to  bear  these  things  ;  but  he 
leflected  that  the  walls  were  thick,  and  that  no  one  knew  or 
Buspected.  And  then,  he  had  the  opportunity  almost  every  day 
of  observing  how  obedience  led  to  golden  results,  even  though 
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three-fourths,  which  was  shameful,  went  to  the  man  who  wanted 
the  money  least.  As  for  the  false  position  which  he  occupied, 
that  gave  him  no  shame  at  all.  When — outside  the  office — he 
was  congratulated  and  flattered  for  his  extraordinary  acumen, 
he  only  smoothed  his  chin,  smiled,  and  looked  as  wise  as  Nature 
Vould  allow.  Sometimes  it  certainly  did  occur  to  him  that  if 
nis  partner  should  happen  to  fall  ill,  or  die,  or  should  take  it 
into  his  head  to  retire  from  the  firm,  or  should  turn  him  out  and 
carry  on  the  business  openly,  it  might  be  awkward  for  him  ; 
because  in  that  case  he  would  have  to  abandon  the  business  of 
speculation  altogether,  and  if  his  little  pile  was  not  already  made 
it  might  be  very  disagreeable  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  old  man  should  only  go  on  for  another  year  or  two,  he  wouli 
make  that  little  pile,  and  a  very  comfortable  little  pile  it  would 
be.  At  first,  he  used  to  wonder  what  were  the  secret  sources 
of  information  possessed  by  his  wonderful  partner  ;  but  as  he 
never  found  out  anything  nor  advanced  one  single  step  towards 
understanding  the  business  in  which  he  was  supposed  outside  to 
be  so  great  a  proficient,  he  ceased  to  trouble  his  mind  about  it 
and  endeavoured  only  to  perform  his  own  part  as  executive 
partner  so  as  to  keep  Mr.  CoUiber  in  good  temper  and  prevent 
his  thinking  of  a  retirement  or  a  change  in  partners.  For  oh  ! 
how  the  men  he  knew,  the  young  City  men,  would  jump  at  such 
a  chance  !  TVTio  would  not  endure,  provided  it  was  kept  secret, 
the  contumely  and  ill-treatment  of  such  a  ghost,  such  a  sub- 
stantial ghost,  who  was  building  up  for  him  such  a  fortune, 
and  bestowing  upon  him  so  great  a  reputation  ?  Why  seek  for 
reason  ?  He  was  ordered,  blindly  and  without  asking  questions, 
to  buy  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  hand  to  sell,  the 
same  stock  at  the  same  time  ;  he  was  to  bull  or  to  bear,  or  both 
— why  ?  The  thing  was  inexplicable.  The  result  was  without 
any  doubt  :  if  he  continued  a  mere  machine  ;  if  the  '  executive 
partner '  was  only  a  puppet,  whose  strings  were  pulled  by  a  man 
in  a  back  office,  and  whose  limbs  were  worked  without  his 
knowing  why  ;  and  a  mouthpiece  speaking  words  which  he  did 
not  understand,  what  mattered  it  provided  the  money  kept 
rolling  up  ? 

The  orders  which  Mr.  Colliber  gave  him  extended  even  to 
the  details  of  his  private  life.  Above  all,  he  was  to  practise 
diligently  the  art  of  silence. 

'  You  will  not  say  a  word,  or  drop  a  hint,'  said  Colliber,  '  not 
the  least  hint  of  what  you  have  done  or  are  doing.  As  for  what 
you  are  going  to  do,'  he  sneered,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  most 
disagreeable  manner,  '  you  can't  drop  a  hint,  because  you  don't 
know.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Not  a  word  must  be  said  about  my 
operations.  If  you  talk,  I  sliall  find  out ;  and  then — you  know 
what.' 

'  I  am  perfectly  secret,  sir,'  said  Olinthus  trembling.  *  I  hope 
pou  can  at  least  trust  that  i ^ 
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'They'll  get  round  you,'  interrupted  the  senior  partner. 
•  The  women  will  try  to  get  round  you.  You  will  be  asked  to 
dinner  ;  they  will  give  you  dry  champagne  and  put  flowers  on 
the  table  and  tell  you  that  you  are  the  wisest  of  men.  I  know 
their  tricks  and  their  trumperies.  They  used  to  try  it  on  with 
me.  They  will  say,  "Hush  !  "  when  you  are  going  to  speak,  and 
look  at  you  across  the  table  and  make  great  eyes  at  you.  I  know 
*em — I  know  their  tricks  and  trumperies.  After  dinner  they 
t^ill  make  you  sit  beside  them  and  then  more  great  eyes,  till  your 
silly  brain  will  reel ;  very  likely  they  will  say  that  you  are  as 
handsome  as  you  are  clever.'  Olinthus  blushed,  because  there 
indeed  was  struck  a  weak  spot.  He  certainly  thought  he  was 
remarkable  for  being  at  once  so  handsome  and  so  clever.  '  Yes  ; 
they'll  say  anything  to  get  round  you' — Mr.  CoUiber  really 
could  put  things  in  the  most  disagreeable  way — *  and  then  tliey'll 
ask  in  a  whisper  what  they  should  buy.  They  will  say  that  so 
great  a  financier  can  afi'ord  to  be  generous.  And  your  knees 
will  knock  together  ;  but  still  you — mustn't — tell  them.  Do 
you  understand  that?  Your  partnership  depends  upon  your 
silence.' 

'Yes,'  said  Olinthus,  '  oh  yes,  I  quite  understand.' 
'  You  have  got  to  be  adamant.     Do  you  hear  % ' 

*  Certainly,  sir;  certainly,  adamant.' 

*  You  can't  look  wise  if  you  try  ever  so  hard,'  his  pleasant 
partner  went  on,  '  but  you  might  look  knowing  perhaps. 
Endeavour  to  look  knowing  when  they  pump  you ;  shut  up 
tight :  say  nothing  :  when  they  sniggle  up  and  make  eyes,  look 
the  other  way  ;  when  they  talk  about  the  great  financier,  change 
the  subject ;  say  you  have  left  the  City  behind.  That's  an  easy 
thing  to  say.  You  can  get  out  of  it  that  way,  even  though  they 
leave  ofi"  asking  you  to  dinner.  And,  besides,  you  can  do  that 
without  letting  one  find  out  what  a  stupendous  ass  you  are.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Olinthus,  without  betraying  the  least  resent- 
ment at  this  arbitrary  treatment.  '  At  the  same  time,  sir,  I 
would  observe  that  my  friends,  when  they  ask  me  to  dinner,  do 
go  for  the  pleasure  of  my ' 

'  If  I  only  had  caught  young  Massey  in  time,  he  would  have 
been  of  real  use.  I  could  have  taught  him,  while — as  for  you— 
if  it  wasn't  that  I  wanted  a  dummy — well  ! ' 

And  this  was  only  one  of  many  disagreeable  conversations 
conducted  in  this  tone. 

The  junior  partner  retired,  and  drove  home  in  his  nice  cab  to 
his  new  chambers.  They  were  beautiful  chambers  in  Piccadilly, 
furnished  with  less  splendour,  it  is  true,  than  their  owner  could 
have  desired  ;  but  then  they  were  furnished  in  the  fashion,  and 
the  bill  was  really  stupendous. 

On  the  table  there  lay  a  note  addressed  in  a  lady's  hand- 
writing. Olinthus  tore  it  open  and  read  it  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction. 
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'■  Fm  an  ass  and  a  fool,  am  I  ? '  he  said,  after  reading  the 
note  twice  over.  '  Yet  a  Countess  asks  me  to  dinner — the  young 
and  beautiful  widow  of  a::  Earl  asks  such  an  ass  and  such  a  fool 
to  dinner.  She  doesn't  operate,  she  doesn't  want  information. 
She  has  never  asked  me  to  recommend  a  buyer  to  a  safe  thing. 
Why  does  she  ask  me,  then  ? '  He  looked  in  the  glass  and  smil^ 
again.  '  Claire,'  he  said,  *  is  a  very  pretty  girl  and  all  that. 
But  a  young  Countess  !  and  a  widow  ! '  he  looked  in  the  glass 
again. 

The  cause  of  !RIr.  Colliber's  contempt  and  wrath  was  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  coaching  his  partner  for  a  certain  difficult 
and  delicate  piece  of  business  which  he  was  just  then  working 
up.  It  was  a  big  thing,  a  very  big  thing,  and  it  required  to  be 
carried  thi'ough  with  great  delicacy  and  coolness  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
of  such  great  importance  that  IVIr.  CoUiber  made  his  partner 
rehearse  two  scenes  at  least  in  his  presence,  and  to  rehearse 
them  till  he  a\tis  word-perfect,  and  had  been  taught  the  by-play. 
And 'yet  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  what  was  meant. 

The  business  was  this.  There  was  once  a  young  Englishman 
who  had  a  few  thousands — a  very  few.  He  had  also  a  great 
aversion  to  the  confinement  of  an  office,  and  a  great  love  of 
riding,  shooting,  fishing,  and  so  forth.  There  are  many  such 
young  Englishmen.  This  young  man  tried  many  things  ;  but 
as  everything  begins  with  an  exam.,  and  as  he  was  always 
plucked,  he  could  find  no  opening  for  himself  at  home  ;  therefore 
he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  colonies,  which  seem  to  exist 
especially  to  meet  such  cases  as  his.  After  consideration,  he 
thought  that  coliee-planting  in  Sindbad's  Island— named  after 
the  discoverer — would  afford  him  a  reasonable  amount  of  open 
air,  riding,  shooting,  fishing,  cards,  brandy  and  soda,  and 
cigarettes,  combined  with  business,  and  he  laid  out  his  capital 
in  the  purchase  of  a  small  coffee  estate  in  that  colony,  and  went 
out  there  and  began  to  operate. 

Now  the  planting  of  coffee  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  in  this 
colony.  For  the  soil,  which  was  once  rich,  is  now  poor  and  only 
kept  going  with  guano,  and  hurricanes  are  more  frequent  than 
they  were,  and  the  cost  of  labour  has  gone  up  on  the  one  hand, 
while  the  price  of  coffee  has  gone  down  on  the  other.  Therefore 
this  young  man,  who  began  by  paying  three  times  as  much  for 
his  estate  as  it  was  worth,  sorrowfully  beheld  his  good  money 
going  after  his  bad,  and  his  liabilities  increase  while  his  crops 
grew  worse.  He  therefore  began  to  contemplate  the  possibilities 
of  bankruptcy,  and  to  realise  that  unless  a  miracle  happened 
even  brandy  and  soda  would  become  an  unattainable  article. 

Then  a  miracle  did  happen.  Gold  was  found  in  that  island 
— that  is  to  say,  gold  had  always  been  known  to  exist,  but  a 
Bpeculative  and  ingenious  man  turned  up  who  maintained  that 
gold  was  plentiful  enough  to  be  worked  for  profit. 

Dehghtful  !     His  own  estate  lay  in  the  auriferous  region. 
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He  made  great  haste,  filled  a  sack  with  ore  dug  out  of  his  fields, 
packed  in  it  all  the  bits  which  looked  most  like  containing  gold, 
and  took  his  passage  home,  carrying  the  precious  sack  with  him. 
He  was  not  a  remarkably  clever  young  man,  but  he  was  prudent 
enough  to  see  that  here  was  a  chance — his  one  chance — such  a 
chance  as  would  never  occur  again — ^of  selling  his  estate.  And 
in  some  way  or  other — how  did  he  always  find  out  these  things  ? 
— Mr.  Colliber  found  out  before  this  young  man  landed  in 
England  what  was  his  errand  and  what  he  hoped  to  do. 

It  was  the  cofi'ee-planter  with  the  sack  of  ore  and  the  estate 
in  the  rich  auriferous  region  whom  the  executive  partner  was 
ordered  to  receive. 

The  planter  kept  his  appointment,  having  in  his  hand  a 
small  bag  full  of  stuff  which  looked  like  nuggets  gone  brown. 
He  expected  to  find  a  sharp  man  of  business  in  a  dingy  oflice. 
He  found  a  large,  light,  and  handsomely-furnished  room,  and  a 
young  man,  younger  than  himself,  looking  the  reverse  of  sharp, 
with  fat  cheeks  and  rather  fishy  eyes.  Never  did  the  appearance 
of  a  man  so  belie  his  reputation.  Yet  he  had  heard  such  splen- 
did accounts  of  Mr.  Gallaway'g  ability  if  once  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  take  up  a  thmg. 

'  Now,  sir,'  sai<^.  the  great  financier,  with  some  approach  to 
sharpness,  '  let  us  talk  business.'  He  took  out  his  watch  and 
looked  at  it — this  was  part  of  the  by-play.  '  Take  that  chair. 
I  have  got  just  ten  minutes  for  you.  You  have  an  estate  to 
sell,  I  understand — a  coflee  estate,  in  which  you  have  lost 
money.' 

'  I  have — in  Sindbad  Island.' 

*  Just  so  ;  and  luckily  for  you  it  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
auriferous  district.' 

'  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  rich  auriferous  district.  The 
ore  has  been  analyzed,  and  is  said  to  contain ' 

*  Just  so.     What  will  you  take  for  it  ? ' 

*  I  will  take, '  said  the  planter,  looking  his  man  straight  in 
the  face,  *  I  will  take  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  it.' 

He  expected  to  be  invited  to  go  away  at  once,  or  at  least  to 
reconsider  his  proposal.  Quite  the  contrary,  Mr.  GaUaway 
laughed  pleasantly, 

'  Twenty  thousand  !  If  I  take  up  the  business,  we  can  do 
better  than  that  for  you.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  I  get 
you  a  purchaser  for  fifty  thousand,  would  you  object  to  my 
taking  fifteen  for  myself  ? ' 

*  Of  course,'  said  the  vendor,  puzzled.  '  But — but — then— 
l^hy  don't  you  buy  it  yourself,  and  sell  it  for  what  you  can  get  ? 
I  oflTered  it  to  you  for  twenty  thousand.' 

'You  did.  But  I  do  not  buy  estates,'  said  Mr.  Gallaway. 
*  That  is  not  my  business.  Come.  Shall  I  repeat  what  I  said  ? 
or  do  you  agree  %  If  I  get  a  piircliaser  for  fifty,  you  w  ill  give 
me  fifteen '? ' 
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*  Certainly  ;  I  agree.  It  will  still  be  fifteen  thcusand  more 
than  I  expected.' 

'  Considering  that  the  estate  only  cost  you  six  thousand,  you 
will  have  done  very  well.  Then  that  will  do.  You  will  hear 
from  me  to-morrow.  Good  morning.  I  have  another  appoint- 
ment immeaiately. ' 

This  was  the  first  scene  of  the  drama.  Mr.  CoUiber  was 
pleased  to  approve  of  his  conduct  of  the  aflair,  so  far.  Olinthus 
was  next  instructed  to  visit  a  certain  firm  with  whom  he  had 
already  had  transactions.  To  this  firm,  after  certain  prelimi- 
naries, all  of  them  carefully  studied  beforehand,  he  ofl"ered  the 
estate  for  £50,000. 

'  You  shall  buy  this  estate,'  he  said.  '  You  will  leave  it  to 
me  to  get  a  purchaser  for  you.  If  I  get  you  £150,000  for  it, 
you  wHl  give  me  as  commission  £30,000  for  myself.  That  is 
business.' 

The  firm  bought  that  estate  ;  the  firm  sold  it  the  following 
week  to  the  Sindbad  Island  Gold  Mining  Company  (Limited), 
capital,  £200,000,  in  200,000  £1  shares.  And  how  the  great 
Mr.  Gallaway — never  so  great  as  when  he  was  operating  with  a 
newly-formed  company — manipulated  the  shares  and  ran  them 
up,  and  how  much  this  firm  made  out  of  that  one  transaction 
alone  would  require  a  volume  in  itself  to  relate.  But  it  was 
terrible  to  Olinthus,  in  the  glory  which  followed  the  cwij)^  to 
remember  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  went  to  the  other  man. 

This  was  the  first  great  cowp.  I  am  happy  to  relate  that 
Olinthus,  who  was  a  good  son,  bought  his  mother's  house  for 
her  out  of  the  proceeds,  gave  her  a  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
each  of  his  three  sisters  a  thousand  pounds,  so  that  they  all 
became  heiresses  on  the  spot,  and  shortly  afterwards  married 
men  in  a  Steady  Way.  This  was  kind  of  him.  He  was  also 
extremely  benevolent  to  liimseK  at  this  period,  and  never 
allowed  liimself  to  desire  anything  which  he  did  not  immediately 
buy.  Think  of  buying  all  you  want  !  The  work  of  promoting 
companies  and  dealing  with  their  shares  is  even  more  delicate 
and  unintelligible  than  speculating  in  stock,  but  Olinthus  found 
that  it  was  much  more  lucrative.  The  British  public  is  never 
tired  of  companies  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  lull,  but  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  the  game  goes  on  again  with  undiminished 
vigour.  Mr.  Gallaway  for  his  part  was  instrumental  in  fioating 
a  great  many,  although  people  now  say  that  he  never  promoted 
a  single  sound  concern.  There  was  the  great  South  American 
Silver  Mine,  called  the  Dona  Mercedes.  It  lies  in  the  Andes 
and  was  formerly  worked  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  who  abandoned 
it  when  they  thought  they  had  come  to  the  hard  pan ;  it 
became  a  gold  mine  to  Mr.  Olinthus  Gallaway.  Then  there 
was  the  North  Australian  Copper  Mine  ;  it  is  the  richest  copper 
mine  in  the  world  ;  it  is  full  of  copper,  bristling  with  copper. 
You  can  pick  up  enough  copper  off  the  ground  to  make  an 
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antique  coal-scuttle ;  but  there  is  no  fuel,  and  there  are  no 
roads,  and  there  is  no  labour.  To  Mr.  Gallaway  that  coppei 
mine  was  also  a  gold  mine.  Then  there  was  the  Arctic  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  which  bought  up  a  most  beautiful  iieet  of 
steamers,  out  of  ■which  the  owners  had  already  made  immense 
fortunes.  In  fact  they  only  parted  with  their  steamers  because 
they  were  grown  old  and  worn  out,  and  generously  asked  no 
more  for  them  than  they  had  cost  when  new,  and  only  received 
for  themselves  the  posts  of  managing  directors  with  a  per- 
centage on  freight  in  the  gross — yet  people  call  Olinthus  hard 
names  in  connection  with  this  line  of  steamers.  Then  there 
was  the  company  for  purchasing  and  carrying  on  a  most  noble 
business  out  of  which  three  generations  of  partners  had  made 
fortunes  ;  the  present  partners  only  consented  to  form  the  house 
into  a  company  when  it  had  begun  to  fall  into  a  rapid  decline, 
for  which  there  was  no  cure  and  failure  was  imminent.  They 
nobly  took,  when  they  went  out  of  it,  not  a  penny  more  than 
the  value  of  the  business  when  it  had  been  at  its  best.  There 
was  also  the  railway  across  the  Romney  marsh  connecting  Lydd 
with  E-omney,  Hythe,  and  Rye.  There  was  also  the  Company 
for  developing  the  trade  of  the  Norfolk  Broads.  And  there 
were  other  companies  for  electric  lights,  for  packet-boats,  for 
tramways,  for  torpedoes,  for  telephones,  for  hotels,  for  news- 
papers, and  a  hundred  other  things.  All  these  were  started, 
promoted,  shoved  off  by  Mr.  Gallaway  ;  he  underwrote  them, 
he  bought  and  sold  their  shares,  he  created  a  demand  for  them 
and  got  them  quoted.  One  thing  Mr.  Gallaway  never  did  ;  he 
did  not  become  a  director,  nor  did  he  buy  anytliing,  estate, 
business,  or  steamers  ;  nor  did  he  in  any  way  at  all  associate 
his  name  publicly  with  the  company,  nor  was  he  in  the  least 
degree  responsible  for  the  statements  made  in  the  prospectus. 
The  sudden  acquisition  of  money  made  him  horribly  extrava- 
gant in  his  personal  expenditure.  This  is  a  very  usual  result 
when  one  has  had  no  money  in  early  life  ;  it  comes,  I  believe, 
from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  spending  money. 
Girls,  for  instance,  who  seldom  have  much  money  of  their  own, 
regard  the  abstract  process  of  buying  as  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able things  in  the  world.  Fortunately  the  pleasure  does  not 
depend  on  the  amount  spent,  so  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  as  much 
by  the  workmcin's  wife  when  she  goes  out  with  her  basket  on  a 
Saturday  evening  as  by  her  richer  sister  driving  in  her  carriage 
to  Swan  and  Edgar's.  As  for  Olinthus,  he  enjoyed  buying 
things  as  much  as  any  girl  might  do.  And  he  bought  con- 
tinuously, and  bought  everything  that  was  worthless  and 
costly. 

The  Village  watched  his  career  with  interest  almost  breath- 
less. .  It  was  wonderful  to  believe  that  one  ot  themselves  should 
become  so  illustrious.  Unfortunately  Mr.  CoUiber,  whose 
experience  and  criticism  at  this  juncture  would  have  been  oi 
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great  value,  was  only  at  home  on  Sundays,  and  came  no  more 
to  the  village-green.  And  nobody  could  guess  at  all  what  he 
srent  to  town  for.  Probably  on  business  connected  with  hia 
failure. 

'  I  always  thought  well  of  the  boy,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  ever 
since  the  day  when  he  declared  that  he  should  imitate  my 
example.  It  was  nobly  said.  My  example  !  One  has  not 
lived  in  vain.' 

'A  wise  example  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Skantlebury. 

'  I  should  say  he  was  imitating  Mr.  Colliber's  example,' 
said  Mr.  Massey.  '  I  once  hoped  that  my  own  son  might  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  higher  walks  of  finance.  Oh,  Heaven ! 
What  a  thing  it  is  !  I  heard  on  good  authority  in  the  City  the 
other  day  that  Olinthus  Gallaway  must  have  made  a  hundred 
thousand  already.'  A  waiter  in  a  City  dining-room  had  told 
him.  '  Everything  he  touches  turns  to  gold.  No  one  knows 
what  a  promoter  of  companies  may  make.  If  my  son — but  he 
is  gone.  Why  did  he  go  away  from  London  ?  W^hy  did  he 
leave  the  place  where  all  the  money  is  ?  If  he  had  gone  to  New 
York  it  would  have  been  something.  But  to  go  all  the  way  to 
China  ! ' 

'It  sometimes  occurs  to  me,'  said  Mr.  Skantlebury  softly, 
*  that  perhaps  Olinthus — I  should  say  IVIr.  Olinthus — might  put 
one  on  to  a  good  thing  now  and  then  if  he  were  asked.  What 
do  you  say,  Massey  ? ' 

A  gleam  of  light  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  ingenious  IVIr. 
Massey. 

The  three  sisters  of  Olinthus  regarded  him  with  a  kind  of 
bewildered  awe.  How  could  he  have  become  so  clever  ?  As  a 
boy  he  had  bullied  them ;  he  was  selfish,  domineering,  dogmatic ; 
he  always  took  the  best  of  everything  ;  he  made  himself  the 
master  of  the  house.  In  those  days  they  used  to  rebel ;  they 
used  to  ciy,  to  call  him  names,  to  wish  he  was  gone  into  the 
City  for  good.  But  how  could  he  have  become  so  clever  ?  Why, 
he  was  a  dull  boy ;  he  cared  nothing  about  books ;  he  seemed 
stupid.  Now,  however,  they  found  it  quite  natural  that  one 
who  was  going  to  be  so  great  should  in  his  youth  bully  hia 
sisters.  His  stupidity  was  not  real ;  it  was  only  that  he  had  not 
found  out  his  line.  He  conferred  honour  upon  them  by  coming 
ko  visit  them  ;  they  sat  round  him  and  heard  him  talk  of  the 
dinners  he  gave,  the  men  he  invited,  the  houses  he  went  to,  the 
chambers  he  lived  in,  the  money  he  was  making.  And  did  he 
not  give  them  each  a  d.ot^  which  meant  a  sweetheart  as  well  % 
And  did  he  not  buy  the  house  for  them  ?  And  all  of  it  made 
out  of  nothing,  by  buying  what  had  no  existence  and  selling 
what  he  had  not  got.  Was  there  ever  such  a  brother  ?  And  he 
dined  with  countesses. 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  said  his  mother,  *  that  he  will  marry  Claire.  I 
aay  nothing  against  her ;  and,  to  be  sure,  even  for  the  richeat 
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man,  what  she  will  have  when  her  father  dies  will  come  in  com- 
fortably. But,  my  dear,  if  Olinthus  were  to  maiTy  the  deal 
Countess  !  I  should  really  feel  his  success  more—  sometimes  I 
think  I  don't  feel  it  enough — if  I  were  actually  to  see  him  drive 
up  to  the  door  with  a  countess  on  his  arm  !  Mr.  Olinthus 
Gallaway  and  the  Countess  !     How  well  it  would  sound  ! ' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  the  eldest,  '  Olinthus  will  not  ask  Claire  any 
more.     You  know  he  is  not  obliged  to.' 

'  Let  us  hope  he  will  not,'  said  his  mother. 

*  Perhaps,'  said  'bhe  youngest,  who  was  a  Fool,  and  was  often 
told  so,  '  Claire  will  take  one  of  the  others.' 

They  took  all  their  news  to  Claire.  She  heard  it  with  a 
smile  which  meant  nothing.  A  strange  girl  !  She  knew  that 
he  was  in  love  with  her,  but  she  never  blushed  or  made  any 
outward  signs  of  confusion  when  his  name  was  mentioned.  Yet 
she  owned  that  the  gift  of  the  dot  to  each  of  the  girls  was  a  kind 
and  generous  action.  And  when  they  began  to  hint  at  the 
superiority  of  Olinthus  over  the  other  two  boys  she  instantly 
froze. 

From  time  to  time  Olinthus  himself  called  upon  her,  and 
talked  of  his  own  surpassing  achievements. 

*  You  see,  Claire,'  he  would  say,  repeating  himself,  'I  really 
have  done  most  wonderfully  well.' 

*You  have,  indeed,  Olinthus.' 
.      'Everybody  says  there  isn't  a  cleverer  man  in  the  City 
They  do,  indeed  !     I  don't  tell  you  that  out  of  boastfulness,  but 
because  you  don't  hear — of  course  you  can't — what  ^oes  on  in 
the  City,  and  I  want  you  to  know.' 

*  Your  sisters  tell  me.' 

*As  for  other  fellows — fellows  of  my  own  standing — there 
Isn't  one  to  show  a  candle  to  me ;  not  one,  even  among  Stock 
Exchange  fellows  who  started  with  lots  of  money.  K  you  only 
knew  how  much  we — I  mean—  I — made  last  week.' 

*  Please  do  not  tell  me  that.     You  might  turn  my  head  ! ' 

'  And,  I  say,  Claire ' — he  turned  very  red — *  you  know,  more 
than  a  whole  year  has  gone.  I  promised  to  wait  for  three  years, 
I  know.     But  if  you  could  shorten  the  time ' 

'I  cannot  even  talk  about  it,'  Claire  said. 

'  As  for  that,  I  believe  the  Countess  would  take  me — I  do, 
indeed.' 

'Then,  Olinthus,  pray  ask  the  Countess.' 

'  Now,  Claire,  don't  get  up.  I  did  not  mean — I  assure  you 
I  do  not  really  care  for ' 

She  burst  out  laughing. 

'You  may  laugh  if  you  like.  But,  now,  do  listen  for  a 
moment.  If  you  come  to  compare  me  with  the  other  fellows, 
where  are  they  %  One  is  a  clerk  on  two  or  three  hundred  a  year 
in  China.  You'll  never  see  him  again.  And  the  other's  a  pauper 
fellow  who  writes.     By  Jov©  !  I  saw  him  the  other  day  going 
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down  Piccadilly  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  like  a  shopman,  and  a 
shabby  old  hat.  I  almost  felt  inclined  to  stop  my  horse  and  ask 
him  if  I  could  lend  him  a  sovereign,  I  did  indeed/ 

'  At  any  rate,  I  am  glad  you  resisted  the  temptation,'  Claire 
replied  with  impatience. 

'  Oh,  yes,  of  course  ;  it  was  only  a  passing  thought,  yon 
know — poor  beggar!  Shorten  the  time,  Claire.  You're  just 
the  age  to  marry,  and  just  the  kind  of  girl  for  a  rich  man. 
Look  here,  I'll  give  you  a  house  in  the  Cromwell  Road,  or 
Lancaster  Gate,  if  you  like  that  better.  You  shall  have  your 
carriage,  and  your  footman  and  all ;  you  shall,  indeed.' 

'Finish  what  you  have  to  say,  Olinthus.' 

'  The  Countess  will  call  upon  you.  She  will  do  anything  I 
tell  her.  The  other  day  I  whispered  to  her,  "Buy  Turks," 
Bhe  did — she  bought  a  lot ;  and  she  made  a  little  sweep.' — \l 
will  be  seen  that  the  Countess  had,  after  all,  begun  to  operate. — 

*  She's  truly  grateful.  When  I  dined  with  her  the  other  night 
there  was  a  lord,  and  an  honourable,  and  a  major,  and  a  couple 
of  real  ladies.  After  dinner  we  had  a  little  Nap,  and  then  a 
little  baccarat.  I  lost  seventy  pounds.  What's  that  ?  But  it  is 
just  to  show  you,  Claire,  that  you  shall  go  into  tip-top  society.' 

'Thank  you  very  much.' — What  did  she  laugh  again  for? — 

*  And,  Olinthus,  if  you  feel  tempted,  you  know,  at  any  time  to 
ask  the  Countess,  don't  let  me  stand  in  the  way.' 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE   POWER   OF   SYMPATHY. 

AxLEN  continued  to  go  to  the  little  house  at  Bays  water.  He 
went  there  daily  on  some  pretext — because  he  had  an  idea; 
because  he  thought  Gertrude  might  have  one ;  to  take  them 
somewhere — there  are  plenty  of  shows  in  the  early  spring ;  to 
read  with  them  ;  simply  to  sit  and  talk  with  them. 

When  they  went  to  Richmond  for  the  summer  he  went  too, 
and  lived  under  the  same  roof. 

There  are  great  possibilities  about  Richmond  even  yet, 
although  it  is  built  over,  and  approached  by  a  dozen  lines.  You 
may,  with  a  girl  so  young  and  so  strong  as  Isabel,  tramp  un- 
disturbed over  miles  of  wild  park,  where  the  heron  and  the  wild 
duck  fly  over  the  broad  mere,  and  the  rabbits  scuttle  away 
through  the  fern,  and  the  deer  look  up  with  suspicion  as  you 
pass.  It  is  a  place  where  you  may  read  poetry  or  make  love — 
Allen  read  poetry ;  where  you  may  sit  dreaming  wliile  the 
eilence  and  the  sunshine  make  your  heart  calm  and  restful ; 
where  you  may  talk  of  vast,  shadowy,  gigantic  plans  for  the 
future — the  conquest  of  the  v^orld — if  you  are  young  and  your 
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companion  be  sympathique,  as  Isabel  was.  Beyond  the  park  are 
great  barren  commons,  which  give  one  a  sense  of  freedom  de- 
lightful to  feel  after  months  among  the  houses  ;  they  are  covered 
with  yellow  gorse,  among  whose  flovrers  there  is  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual and  restful  humming  caused  by  the  great  fat  bumble  bees 
and  the  heavy  drones,  who  roll  in  and  out  among  the  spikes. 
A  delightful  place  and  a  delightful  time  !  It  is  not  so  wild  as 
Hainault,  but  it  seems  so  much  farther  off  from  the  City  and 
from  money.  Or  there  is  the  river.  Isabel  could  row,  and 
taught  Allen.  They  spent  long  summer  evenings  on  the  water 
among  the  swans  and  the  midges  and  the  lilies,  floating  along  in 
the  twilight,  listening  to  the  plash  of  the  current  in  the  leaves 
and  the  leap  of  a  fish.  It  was  best  when  the  sun  went  down 
and  they  floated  down  the  river  in  the  twilight.  Sometimes 
they  sat  in  silence,  sometimes  Allen  followed  aloud  the  current 
of  his  thoughts.  He  was  stiU  a  very  young  man,  although  he 
was  three-and- twenty  ;  he  was  still  full  of  thoughts,  speculations, 
and  wonder.  Such  a  mind  as  his  never  passes  out  of  wonder- 
land into  the  region  where  people  go  about  their  business,  each 
wrapped  in  his  own  concerns,  with  never  a  thought  of  the  things 
around  them  ;  he  told  aU  his  thoughts  to  Isabel,  just  as  he  had 
told  them  aU  to  Claire.  And  there  came  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
girl  a  feeling  that  she  was  the  support  and  stay  of  Allen,  and  a 
jealousy  of  that  other  woman  who  would  take  him  from  her, 
and  have  no  support  or  stimulus  to  give  him. 

In  those  days  Claire  was  forgotten — she  seemed  so  far  away. 
Yet  to  Isabel  she  was  so  near,  because  she  stood  between  Allen 
and  herseK.  Of  love  and  its  first  beginnings,  of  love's  decay 
and  death,  of  changed  heart,  which  had  promised  to  be  so  loyal 
— who  can  fitly  speak  1 

The  summer  passed  away  ;  Allen  went  not  once  to  Hainault. 
He  wrote,  it  is  true.  Was  it  Claire's  quick  fancy,  or  were  the 
letters  constrained  and  forced  ? 

'  Isabel,  I  have  had  a  blissful  time,^  said  Allen,  when  the  day 
came  for  their  return.  '  It  has  been  one  long  basking  in  the 
sunshine — save  for  the  confounded  Organ.  How  can  I  thank 
you  for  making  me  so  happy  ? ' 

*  It  is  enough,'  she  said,  with  a  slight  blush  in  her  cheek  and 
a  quickened  light  in  her  eye ;  *  it  is  enough,  for  us,  that  you 
have  been  happy.' 

*  I  go  back,'  he  went  on,  *to  carry  out  some  of  our  plans.' 
*Your  plans,  Allen,  not  mine.' 

*  Yes,  yom-s ;  we  have  talked  them  over  together.  Our 
plans,  Isabel.  Let  me  associate  the  work,  if  it  is  done  worthily, 
with  the  memory  of  our  summer  holiday  together.' 

He  spoke  loftily,  as  if  the  plans  were  the  concern  of  the 
OAiiversal  world.  They  were,  indeed,  vast  enough  ;  but  they 
^ere,  unfortunately,  vague.  Yet  he  was  not  malsing  love.  He 
was  simply  happy  with  his  new-made  friends.     He  was  so  f«jr 
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true  to  Claire  that  he  had  no  thought  of  love.  He  was  also,  sc 
far,  stupid  and  inexperienced. 

'  You  spoil  me,  Gertrude,'  he  said  one  day.  *  You  make  me 
continually  talk  about  my  own  work  and  myself.  It  is  your 
fault  if  I  am  an  egoist,  I  will  write  a  poem  about  the  man  who 
was  spoiled  by  kindness.  Do  you  remember  Coppe'e's  poem 
about  the  child  who  was  picked  up  by  two  old  men,  and  killed 
by  their  excessive  love  and  kindness  ?  You  picked  me  up,  you 
see,  and  you  have  been  so  kind  that  I  have  become  full  of  my 
own  importance.      Yet  I  am  only  a  bladder  blown  out  with  wind.' 

'  Every  poet  is  an  egoist,  my  dear,'  said  Gertrude.  *  It  is 
dUowed  him,  and  we  think  it  iiii  admirable.' 

But  the  holiday  came  to  an  end,  and  Allen  returned  to  his 
own  lodgings,  and  began  to  think  about  those  vast  schemes 
of  work  which  were  to  be  accomplished. 

*  Has  it  been  wise,  Gertrude  ? '  asked  Lawrence,  concerning 
this  holiday.     He  thought  of  Isabel  ;  but  she  thought  of  Allen. 

'  I  think  so,  Lawrence.  He  has  learned  a  great  deal ;  in- 
deed, he  learns  with  great  quickness  ;  he  can  talk  well  now — 
even  brilliantly  ;  he  knows  the  small  change  of  conversation ; 
he  represses  his  enthusiasms,  and  yet  he  has  not  lost  them.' 

*  He  is  not  likely  to  lose  them,  with  you.' 

*  Take  him  now,  Lawrence,  and  make  him  work.  He  wants 
your  stimulus  after  our  sympathy ;  he  dreams  too  much. 
Isabel  could  give  him  both  stimulus  and  sympathy.  But  then, 
you  see,  we  must  consider  that  she  could  not  be  always  giving 
them  to  a  man  already  engaged.' 

*  Is  Engledew  engaged  ? ' 
'  As  good  as  engaged.' 

'  Which  is,  perhaps,  another  reason,'  said  Lawrence,  *  why 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  about  quite  so  much  with  Isabel.' 

'  The  child  has  no  thought,'  Gertrude  repHed,  '  of  such  a 
thing.     Indeed,  Lawrence,  you  do  her  wrong.' 

He  shook  his  head  with  preternatural  wisdom  and  went  his 
way.  But  he  waited  an  opportunity  to  find  Isabel  alone,  and 
then  he  spoke  to  her  cautiously.  He  talked  of  their  summer 
holiday  and  of  Allen.  She  answered  him  without  any  blusliing 
or  confusion,  in  her  quiet  way.  Allen  stayed  with  them,  she 
said  ;  they  were  together  all  day  long  ;  they  read  poetry  and 
tnlked  over  all  kinds  of  literary  plans.  They  had  a  very  de- 
lightful time. 

'  Is  he  really  engaged,  Isabel  ? '  he  asked.  '  If  so,  do  you 
think  she  would  like  it  ? ' 

She  blushed  at  this  unexpected  thrust. 

'  He  has  proposed  to  a  young  lady  who  will  give  him  an 
answer  in  a  year  or  two.     "Why  do  you  ask,  Lawrence  ? ' 

'  There  was  a  time,  Isabel,'  he  replied,  '  when  there  waa 
another  young  man  who  might  have  asked  for  sympathy.' 
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*  Yoa,  Lawrence  ? '  she  laughed,  but  not  freely.  *  But  one 
cannot  give  sympathy  to  a  mathematician.' 

'  But  you  can  to  men  who  make  literature.' 

*  Of  course.' 

'  Then,  Isabel,  you  may  give  it  to  me,  if  you  can.  I  am 
also — even  I — of  the  literary  trade.  Yes  :  do  not  look  as- 
tonished. Listen.  '  My  science  is  a  sham  and  a  flam  and  a 
humbug.  I  am  a  writer  of  tales  and  things,  as  my  father  and 
my  mother  and  all  the  rest  of  them  were  before  me.' 

*  You,  Lawrence  ? ' 

'  Even  I.     What  will  Gertrude  say  ? ' 

*  You  to  write  stories,  Lawrence  ?  You,  the  only  man  of 
clear  head  in  the  family  ?     Oh  !  it  is  impossible.' 

'  Stories  in  prose  and  verse,  Isabel.  '  1  have  even  sent  things 
to  a  comic  paper.  Comediettas,  feuilletons,  vers  de  societe,  aU,  I 
produce.  It  has  been  on  my  conscience  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
never  before  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of  telling  my  secret.' 

'  Oh  ! '  she  gasped,  '  you — too  ! ' 

*  It  is  like  gout  or  early  baldness.  You  can't  get  it  out  of 
the  blood.  Now,  Isabel,  for  some  of  that  sympathy  which  you 
give  this  fellow  Engledew.' 

She  laughed  and  blushed. 

'  Shall  I  row  you  in  the  evening  in  the  Serpentine  ?  Shall 
we  walk  together  in  the  Gardens?  Shall  we  sit  on  a  pair  of 
penny  chairs  side  by  side  beneath  the  trees  ?  I  have  many 
plans  to  tell  you.  I  am  full  of  thoughts.  I  can  even  read  you 
my  poetry.' 

She  blushed  again,  Mephistopheles  himself  could  not  more 
artfully  have  conveyed  to  Isabel  the  plain  truth,  which  she 
would  have  hidden. 

'  Sympathy  can  only  be  given  to  a  sympathetic  subject,'  said 
the  girl. 

'  I  have  been  a  great  fool,  Isabel,'  said  Lawrence.  *  I 
thought  any  time  would  do.'  Here  Isabel  blushed  attain.  'I 
thought  it  was  safe  to  wait.  Now  you  may  rest  easy,  Isabel. 
I  shall  say  no  more  about  it  unless,  in  a  year  or  two,  this 
shadowy  young  lady — whom  Allen  once  thought  he  loved — says 
yes.' 

Isabel  gave  him  her  hand. 

'  You  are  always  considerate,  Lawrence,'  she  said.  *  Please 
never  say  anything  more  about  it  at  all,  because  it  will  be 
impossible,  even  though  that  young  lady  should  say  yes — which 
of  course  she  is  sure  to  do.' 

'  Why  ifl  she  sure  ? ' 

*  Why  ?  Oh  !  Lawrence.  The  other  two  who  proposed  at 
the  same  time  are  City  men.  Would  any  girl  take  a  City  man  ? 
Think  of  it — a  money-making  man,  a  man  who  buys  and  sells, 
when  she  might  have  a  poet — like  Allen  ? ' 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

TELL   ME  WiIAT. 

*  Engledew,*  said  Lawrence  that  very  same  day,  *  let  us  have 
It  out.     You  have  been  wasting  your  time  all  the  summer.' 

'  I  know  I  have,'  Allen  replied.  '  But  I  have  come  back 
to  work.' 

'  Gertrude  is  sentimental ;  if  you  go  there  too  much  you 
will  become  flabby.  Man's  work  and  woman's  work  are  dif- 
ferent. You  must  keep  your  work  out  of  that  house.  Come  to 
my  club  and  see  the  men  who  work.  They  do  not  hang  about 
apron-strings.' 

There  is  a  table  d'hote  at  that  club  every  evening.  The 
tables  on  this  evening  were  full. 

'  Look   round  you,'   said  Lawrence,   who  knew  them  all. 

*  Three  fourths  of  these  men  are  writing-men.  Most  of  them 
are  joumaHsts.  There  are  one  or  two  novelists  among  them, 
and  some  are  specialists.  If  you  listen  to  their  talk  you  will 
hear  nothing  about  the  glory  of  their  work,  and  they  are  mere 
Sadducees  about  its  immortality.' 

If  you  think  of  it  you  cannot  draw  any  face  which  shall 
immediately  be  recognised  as  that  of  the  litterateur.  Perhaps 
his  characteristic  face  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  long 
generations  of  work.  The  profession  is  the  youngest  of  the 
learned  callings.  One  can  draw  for  one's  self  the  typical 
solicitor,  the  typical  barrister,  the  typical  clerk,  the  typical 
physician,  the  typical  ritualist  even  ;  but  the  typical  literary 
man  has  not  yet  been  been  figured.  Mostly,  however,  he  wears 
spectacles  or  pince-nez. 

'  There  are,'  said  Lawrence  presently,  *  fourteen  thousand 
persons  who  live  by  literature  in  London.  Fourteen  thousand  ! 
How  many  of  them  succeed  in  the  way  you  would  caU  success  ? ' 

'  Why  this  preamble  ? '  asked  Allen. 

'  Because  the  time  has  come  when  you  must  make  your 
spoon  or  spoil  that  horn.  You  have  got  to  do  as  well  as  the 
half-dozen  best  of  those  fourteen  thousand  men  and  women. 
That  seems  a  considerable  ambition,  doesn't  it  ?  Because,  you 
see,  you  take  it  seriously.  As  for  me,  I  take  it  carelessly. 
I  write  my  little  comedies,  and  they  get  printed,  and  I  am  paid. 
I  am  content.  Life  should  be  made  up  of  a  Little  light  comedy, 
a  little  love-making,  a  few  epigrams,  a  httle  champagne,  and  a 
little  verse-making.  That  is  enough  for  me.  You,  glutton  that 
you  are,  want  to  do  good  work  and  get  what  you  caU  fame. 
You  won't  get  much  by  magazine  articles  on  French  poets.' 

AUen  replied  not. 

^  You  must  be  a  dramatist,  or  a  novelist,  or  both.     Go  at  it. 
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kh«refcre,  hard,  as  if  you  were  going  at  physic  or  the  law. 
Gertrude  has  done  a  good  deal  for  you,  now  go  and  do  tlie  reat 
yourseK.' 

It  was  true.  Lawrence's  words  implied  a  great  deal  more 
than  appeared  on  the  surface. 

'  I  know,'  said  Allen  humbly,  '  what  you  and  your  friends 
have  done  for  me.  It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  I  could 
have  dared,  being  so  ignorant  of  the  world,  even  to  dream  of 

success.     I  know  more,  now,  but '  he  sighed,  '  what  is  the 

use  of  knowledge  if  it  is  only  to  make  one  feel  one's  insig- 
nificance ? ' 

'  No  man,'  said  Lawrence,  as  wise  as  Solomon,  '  is  insig- 
nificant who  can  write,  and  has  ideas.  As  for  knowledge,  you 
know  everything  that  was  to  be  learned,  except  what  your  friend, 
the  Frenchman,  could  not  teach  you — the  ways  of  the  social 
world.  Isabel  has  told  me  something  of  your  plans.  Was  it 
pleasant  to  dream  away  a  summer  on  the  river  with  a  pretty 
girl?  You  poets  get  the  best  of  everything.  Up,  dreamer.* 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  Allen's  shoulder.     '  Go  and  work.' 

He  went  away  uneasy,  dissatisfied,  waiting  for  inspiration, 
his  brain  filled  with  vast  fabrics  which  crumbled  to  dust  when 
they  were  touched — a  romance,  which  should  be  a  joy  for  ever  ; 
a  great  and  magnificent  play,  which  should  never  leave  the 
stage — do  we  not  know  the  poet  who  wants  a  great  subject,  the 
painter  who  has  got  a  beautiful  piece  of  canvas  on  his  easel 
but  cannot  decide  what  to  fill  it  with  ? 

He  was  so  restless  that  he  found  the  house  at  Bayswater  in- 
tolerable. Gertrude's  reverence  for  literature  made  him  feel 
like  an  arrogant  pretender.  Isabel's  questioning  eyes  seemed 
to  reproach  him  for  having  done  nothing,  whereas  she  only 
wondered  what  was  troubling  him.  He  was  so  restless  that 
he  was  fain  to  the  Forest  and  seek  consolation  of  Claire. 

She  might  have  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  him,  but  he  asked 
for  no  news  of  herself  ;  she  might  have  shown  him  her  new 
house  and  all  her  pretty  new  things,  but  he  regarded  them  not, 
being  full  of  his  own  trouble.  She  was  more  beautiful  than 
before,  but  he  paid  no  heed  to  her  beauty  ;  the  sunshine  of 
good  fortune  lay  upon  her  face,  it  had  lost  the  line  of  care  which 
always  settles  on  the  forehead  of  women  who  do  daily  work, 
but  he  saw  it  not ;  she  was  sympathetic,  and  he  took,  without 
returning,  all  the  sympathy  which  she  had  to  give.  In  such  a 
frame  of  mind  a  poet  is  sublimely  selfish.  Perhaps,  as  Gertrude 
said,  it  is  allowed  to  him. 

'Tell  me,  Allen,'  she  said,   '  what  it  is.' 

He  had  come  for  consolation,  but  it  was  necessary  to  explain 
why,  and  he  could  not  explain.  How  tell  anybody,  even  Claire, 
that  he  was  burning  to  write  a  splendid  thing,  and  was  miserable 
because  the  way  was  not  yet  clear  ?  The  sunshine  of  September 
lay  upon  the  gentle  slopes  and  the  old  trees  of  the  Forest,  but 
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it  might  as  well  have  been  a  day  in  November  ;  Claire  w^aa 
holding  his  hand  and  looking  into  his  face  with  her  sweet,  frank 
eyes,  but  he  saw  and  felt  nothing. 

'  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done,  Allen  ?  * 
ghe  asked.     *  Yet  it  seems  to  me  so  good  a  beginning.' 

I  believe  there  is  notliing  more  wretched,  more  humiliating, 
than  the  feeling  that  you  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  you  ardently  desire  to  be. 

'  I  am  not  satisfied,'  he  broke  out.     '  Oh,  Claire,  what  things 

I  hoped  to  do  !     And  see Nothing.     Half-a-dozen  papers. 

That — and  the  confounded  Leather  Organ.' 

He  left  her  abruptly  without  another  word  and  strode  off 
through  the  Forest. 

Claire  looked  to  see  him  return  in  the  evening,  and  made  a 
little  feast  for  him,  and  her  father  promised  sympathy  with  the 
work.  They  waited  dinner  till  the  sun  went  down  at  eight,  but 
he  came  not ;  for  he  was  walking,  dinnerless,  full  of  a  kind  of  rage 
as  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  art  yet  cannot  exercise  it,  along 
the  road  to  Abridge,  and  from  there  along  the  north  of  Epping 
Forest  to  Copt  Hall,  and  so  by  a  long  round  to  Chingford, 
where  he  took  the  train  to  London,  and  went  home  and  to  bed, 
tired,  angry  and  horribly  hungry. 

For  Claire  could  not  help  him.  Sympathy  will  not  make  a 
man  succeed  ;  he  must  work,  he  repeated.  And  what  to  do  1 
He  must  work,  or  he  must  creep  back  to  his  own  place  and  die 
in  obscurity. 


CHAPTER  Xiy. 

IT   IS    THIS. 

Relief  came  to  him  after  many  days.  One  evening  it  chanced 
that  his  restless  feet  carried  him  to  that  broad  thorouglifare 
which  runs  through  Islington.  It  reminded  him  of  White- 
chapel  ;  it  was  a  busy  and  crowded  time,  between  nine  and  ten. 
The  day  had  been  hot,  it  was  in  early  autumn  ;  the  people 
streamed  along  the  pavement  in  a  never-ending  procession  ;  the 
workmen  lounging  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  the  work-girls 
hastening  as  if  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  and  talking 
to  each  other  as  they  went  in  voices  of  exasperation ;  the 
maiy-ied  women  carried  baskets  ;  there  was  the  bustle,  turmoil, 
toil,  and  roll  of  the  streets,  which  he  remembered  of  those  days 
when  with  Will  he  roamed  about  the  place.  The  years  rolled 
backwards,  the  old  thoughts  returned  to  him  :  if  one  could  only 
keep  the  magnificent  thoughts  which  come  to  boys  and  to  early 
manhood  !  if  one  could  only  remember  them  in  part !  To 
Allen   it   seemed   suddenly   as   if    he   had   been   forgetting;   car 
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ueglecling  the  only  thing  worth  following.  His  brain  reeled,  he 
was  fain  to  stop  and  lean  beside  a  lamp-post.  Then  he  stood 
still  and  watched.  And  then  there  befell  him,  again,  a  strange 
and  wondrous  thing  ;  the  crowds  of  people  became  a  long  and 
never-ending  procession  of  human  faces.  He  gazed  upon  each 
as  they  passed  him  by  ;  there  were  faces  worn,  faces  sad,  faces 
eager,  faces  anxious,  faces  sensual,  faces  pure,  faces  young, 
faces  old,  faces  animal-like,  vulture-like,  snake-like,  ape- like, 
leonine  ;  faces  remorseful,  faces  expectant,  faces  consciousg 
faces  doomed — where  were  the  happy  faces  gone  ? 

Then  there  fell  upon  him  a  strange  feeling,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  was  an  old  feeling,  and  that  he  must  have  felt  it  ono^ 
before — of  trouble  and  sympathy  ;  each  face  in  the  long  pro 
cession  was  alone, ;  it  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
it  looked  straight  before  as  it  went  past  him.  And  while  he 
looked  and  felt  no  surprise  or  wonder,  save  that  he  should  have 
waited  so  long  for  this  thing  to  happen  to  him,  he  saw  among 
the  multitude  one  face  that  he  knew  and  remembered.  Alas  ! 
he  had  forgotten  that  face  too  long.  This  face  turned  and 
looked  straight  in  his  eyes  ;  he  saw  the  rest  no  more,  but 
followed  walking  side  by  side. 

It  was  the  face  of  the  girl  whom  he  had  seen  so  long  ago 
and  forgotten  ;  but  then  she  was  younger,  and  her  features^ 
like  those  of  a  girl  of  fifteen — hardly  formed  ;  and  her  figure 
was  then  indistinct,  a  thing  of  sun  and  shadow.  Now,  she  was 
fully  grown  and  shapely  ;  he  saw  that  she  had  sweet  eyes,  large 
and  beautiful,  but  they  were  full  of  tears  and  wonder  and 
reproach.  She  asked  lum  why  he  had  neglected  her  so  long  ; 
she  said  that  she  had  been  waiting  and  looking  for  him  ;  then 
she  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  along  the  road  among 
the  passengers,  who  made  way  for  her  though  she  was  but  a 
spectre  of  Allen's  brain  ;  and  she  talked  with  him  ;  her  voice 
was  low  yet  he  heard  it  above  the  roll  of  the  carriages.  He 
listened  as  she  spoke  ;  he  had  heard  her  story  before,  but  never 
before  had  he  realised  the  strengh  of  it,  the  sorrow  of  it,  the 
splendour  of  it.  While  she  told  it,  with  details  which  before 
he  knew  not  of,  with  surroundings  which  before  he  had  not 
understood,  he  heard  another  voice  which  said,  '  All  your 
verses,  all  your  essays,  are  foolish  things.  Listen  to  this  girl's 
story.'  He  listened — he  heard  that  story  told  all  over  again 
from  the  beginning  ;  he  saw  that  when  he  heard  it  before  he 
could  not  wholly  comprehend  it  ;  now  he  ai:derstood  all.  And 
he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  do  a  splendid  thing,  because  he 
felt  and  saw  that  it  would  be  a  real  thing.  How  simple  it  seems 
and  yet  how  hard  it  is — to  see  the  truth  ! 

He  went  home  ;  he  could  not  rest  ;  the  otory  of  that  girl 
fired  his  brain.  It  had  been  lying  there,  forgotten,  for  three 
years  ;  it  had  grown  without  his  knowledge  ;  it  had  been  fed 
and  nourished  by  every  walk  he  took  in  the  streets  of  London, 
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by  every  conversation  which  took  him  out  of  books  and  taught 
him  something  of  life.  And  suddenly  it  had  sprung  up  fully 
grown  ;  it  was  a  tale  now  of  genuine  flesh  and  blood,  warm, 
natural,  full  of  love  and  passion,  hope  and  fear.  Oh  !  wise 
Hector  !  Oh  !  great  philosopher  !  thus  to  discern  that  the  best 
part  of  education  lies  outside  the  wisdom  of  books  ! 

Yes  ;  it  was  a  great  thing  he  was  going  to  do.  As  he  paced 
nis  room  the  story  unrolled  itself  :  he  seemed  to  see,  actually 
before  his  eyes,  the  scenes  he  was  going  to  describe  ;  he  heard 
the  voices  of  his  characters  ;  he  laughed  and  wept ;  he  threw 
his  arms  about  and  acted  the  story  ;  in  dumb  show  he  played  it, 
without  words  he  constructed  it. 

Happy  the  man  who  thus  beholds,  almost  in  the  flesh,  the 
creatures  of  his  imagination  ;  happy  he  who  is  possessed  by  a 
story.  Allen  had  found  among  the  meanest  streets  of  the 
meanest  part  of  London  a  rose  of  maidenhood,  as  tender,  as 
true,  as  sweet  as  if  she  had  been  the  descendant  of  a  hundred 
earls.  It  was  not  to  be  a  story  with  the  false,  old,  foolish  ring 
of  the  wicked  duke  and  the  virtuous  dressmaker,  but  a  real 
story,  with  human  life  and  love  and  shattered  hopes,  and  the 
sufiering  of  the  innocent  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
of  women  for  the  sins  of  men. 

But,  as  yet,  it  was  not  written.  In  fact,  Allen  discovered — 
a  great  many  people  have  made  this  discovery — that  it  is  not 
enough  to  conceive  a  story,  enough  even  to  work  it  all  out  in 
your  own  mind,  so  that  you  know  perfectly  all  your  characters, 
with  their  faces  and  figures  and  secret  thoughts  :  the  difiiculty 
is  to  shape  it  in  dramatic  form,  and,  above  all,  to  begin  it.  You 
know  how  Hector  Philipon  was  seized  with  that  great  thought 
of  his  which  so  mightily  buffeted  him.  As  were  Hector'a 
struggles,  so  were  Allen's.  The  babe  was  ready,  for  the  birth, 
but  the  hour  of  travail  was  not  yet  come.  In  the  telling  of  a 
tale,  weil  begun  is  half  done.  You  may  be  dull  in  your  second 
chapter — in  fact,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  be  dull,  because  things 
have  got  to  be  explained — but  to  be  dull  in  the  first  chapter  is, 
indeed,  a  fatal  thing. 

AUen  made  a  hundred  different  attempts  to  begin  his  story 
— a  hundred  times  he  tore  up  his  work  disgusted  ,  It  was  as  if 
his  heroine  was  imploring  him,  with  entreaties  which  could  not 
be  denied,  to  tell  her  story,  yet  he  could  not. 

There  was  once  a  man  who,  like  Allen,  had  conceived  a 
story  ;  like  him,  he  could  not  begin  it.  I  think  he  could  never 
tit  a  name  to  his  leading  character,  which  was  the  principal 
reason  why  he  did  not  begin  it.  Now,  by  reason  of  long  wait- 
ing, his  story  dried  up  in  that  man's  brain,  and  as  it  dried  it 
killed,  somehow,  all  the  firm  qualities  of  that  brain,  so  that  it 
became  incapable  of  any  more  good  work  at  all,  and  finally  went- 
soft.  And  the  poor  man  had  to  be  locked  in  a  little  room  of  a 
groat  house.     They  said  it  was  hard  work,  but  that  was  not  the 
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sase—  it  was  Suppressed  Story,  which  is  as  fatal  as  Suppressed 
Gout. 

Allen  reached  that  point  when  his  story  must  be  told  or  else 
It  would  begin  to  dry  up  and  so  destroy  his  brain.  If  that  had 
happened,  I  suppose  he  would  have  presently  returned  to  the 
Forest  and  wandered  about  for  the  rest  of  his  days  playing  a 
melancholy  strain  upon  an  oaten  pipe,  a  blighted  shepherd. 
Fortunately,  the  moment  came  when  the  struggle  ceased  and 
the  tale  could  be  told.  He  wrote  it  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  work- 
ing without  pause  or  rest,  even  neglecting  the  Organ.  He 
wrote,  without  correction  or  revision,  chapter  by  chapter,  until 
it  was  finished.  And  then  he  put  his  manuscript  away  and 
Returned  to  the  streets,  as  one  might  seek  the  fountains  of 
Helicon.  He  walked  about  now,  watching  the  people  with  a 
purpose — he  wanted  to  know  more  exactly  how  they  talked, 
what  they  said,  what  they  thought,  what  they  did,  even  how  they 
were  dressed.  There  is  no  detail  in  the  comedy  of  Humanity 
too  small  to  be  noted  ;  nothing,  hardly,  that  cannot  be  quoted, 
described,  or  suggested. 

After  a  week  or  so  he  returned  to  his  story  and  wrote  it  all 
over  again,  every  word.  Before,  it  had  been  an  outline  sketch  ; 
now,  he  made  it  a  picture.  He  might  add  touches  here  and 
there,  but  it  was  finished  ;  he  could  do  but  little  more  to  im- 
prove it.  He  put  it  away,  his  mind  at  rest,  and  began,  with 
interest,  the  study  of  another  French  poet. 

A  strange  thing  happened  to  him  then.  The  girl  whose  story 
he  had  written,  who  had  been  living  in  his  brain  so  long,  sud- 
denly vanished  clean  away  and  died  completely  out  of  his  mind  ; 
if  he  thought  of  her  at  all  it  was  as  of  a  person  in  some  far-ofl 
country  whom  in  olden  time  he  had  known,  much  as  an  honest 
tar,  all  of  the  olden  time,  with  a  wife  in  every  port,  might  while 
at  Wapping  think  of  his  wife  at  Calcutta.  Nor  did  he,  for  the 
time,  even  look  at  his  manuscript  again. 

I  do  not  think  that  Allen  will  ever  know  a  happiness  greater 
than  that  which  he  enjoyed  during  this  time  when  the  fountain 
he  had  opened  ran  with  a  swift  and  steady  stream  full  and  clear. 
Other  writers  have  shown  us  the  rustic  life  with  the  rustic 
speech  ;  others  have  shown  sailor's  life,  soldier's  life,  artist  life, 
society  life,  clerical  life,  all  kinds  of  life.  Allen  was  the  first  to 
portray  the  life  which  seems  so  monotonous  and  so  mean,  yet 
is  so  full  of  possibilities,  so  varied  in  its  types.  Not  for  nothing 
had  Allen  tramped  those  thousands  of  miles  with  Will  and  listened 
everywhere  for  the  Voice  of  the  People.    He  had  found  it  at  last. 

Allen  kept  his  story  a  secret.  He  would  tell  nobody,  not  eveu 
Isabel.  After  a  time  he  took  it  to  his  friendly  editor,  who  re- 
ceived it  without  any  enthusiasm  and  with  obvious  distrust.  He 
said  that  such  things  are  a  drug  in  the  market — which  is  only 
true  of  bad  stories — and  he  told  Allen  that  really  he  had  better 
stick  to  his  own  line  of  light  and  appreciative  criticism.     So 
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great  a  pity  for  a  man  to  go  outside  his  line  !  And  he  presently 
sent  the  story  back,  and  Allen  was  perfectly  certain  that  he  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  over  the  pages.  Now  he  kne\* 
very  well  that  this  monthly  magazine  was  always  wanting  good 
tales,  and  he  knew  that  his  own  was  good,  and  that  if  his  editor 
could  only  be  got  to  read  it  dispassionately  he  would  take  it 
with  joy.  He  therefore  invented  a  little  plot,  for  the  carrying 
out  of  which  he  secured  the  services  and  secrecy  of  his  old  friend, 
the  foreman. 

He  had  the  story  set  up  in  type,  the  same  type  as  that  used 
for  the  magazine,  and  when  the  next  packet  of  proof  was  sent  to 
the  editor  he  contrived  that  his  story  should  be  sent  by  mistake 
with  them.  The  editor  received  his  proofs  and  presently  read 
the  story.  Now,  when  it  was  read,  that  editor  fell  into  a  strange 
doubt  and  trouble  of  soul ;  for  he  could  not  remember,  for  the 
life  of  him,  that  he  had  ever  read  the  MS.  of  that  story.  Yet 
it  was  a  good  story,  an  excellent  story,  one  of  the  best  stories  he 
had  ever  read.  The  more  he  read  it  the  more  he  was  struck 
with  its  power.  He  took  it  home  with  him  and  showed  it  to 
his  wife.  The  influence  of  woman  in  editorial  is  as  great  as  in 
political  circles — only  it  is  not  yet  suspected.  His  wife  said  it 
really  was  a  most  powerful  and  real  story. 

He  then  sent  to  the  printer  for  the  manuscript  and  name  of 
the  author.  The  foreman  came  himself  to  explain  that  it  was 
the  work  of  IVIr.  Engledew,  who  had  had  the  tale  set  up  for 
himself,  and  that  it  was,  he  added  mendaciously,  a  mistake  of 
his  own,  which  he  deeply  deplored. 

Then  the  editor  saw  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  heart- 
less deception,  and  would  have  wept  had  he  not  been  too  busy. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  Allen  asking  for  the  use  of  that  story  ; 
and  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  gave  Allen  an  excellent 
dinner  at  the  club,  he  refrained  from  any  words  which  might 
lead  his  guest  to  guess  that  he  was  discovered. 

This  was  the  beginning  ;  this  the  way  in  which  Allen  found 
— himseK.  The  rest  was  easy,  though  it  might  take  time,  be- 
cause, with  a  short  story  of  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  one  does 
not  advance  at  once  to  that  enviable  level  at  which  one  finds 
editors  holding  out  their  hands  and  asking — positively  asking — 
for  contributions, 

'  Allen,'  cried  Gertrude  with  effusion,  '  I  congratulate  you. 
My  dear,  you  have  made  a  noble  beginning  in  the  best  of  all 
ways.     We  are  proud  of  you.' 

*  I  kept  it  a  secret,'  said  Allen,  '  because  I  was  resolved  that 
if  I  failed  I  would  go  away  and  never  come  near  you  any  more. 
I  would  treat  myself  as  an  impostor.' 

'  Never  come  near  us  agair^]  Why,  Allen,  my  first  three 
novels  all  failed,  but  yet  I  persevered.  And  you — oh  !  my  dear, 
mine  were  poor  things,  indeed,  compared  with  what  yours  wilJ 
be.     Go  a  *viy  1     Why,  what  little  faith  is  here  ! ' 
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*  What  does  Claire  say  ? '  asked  Isabel  quickly. 

*  I  have  not  seen  her  yet,'  said  Allen.  '  I  am  going  to  see 
her  to-morrow.' 

'  As  a  beginning, '  said  Hector,  '  you  have  written  verses.  All 
men  of  genius  write  verses.  Most  abandon  them.  You  have 
studied  human  life  ;  you,  therefore,  in  the  next  place  tell  a 
story.  ]\Iost  men  of  genius  tell  stories.  You  may  next  advance 
to  the  better  work.' 

'  Better  work  ? '  asked  Allen  blankly.     *  What  better  work  ? ' 
'  You  ask  ? '   Hector  replied.      '  You  who   know  what   the 
people  want  ? ' 

*  How  should  I  know  what  they  want  1 '  said  Allen  im- 
patiently. 

'  How  else  could  you  write  this  story  ? ' 

Tliis  question  ought  to  have  afforded  the  young  writer  bound- 
less satisfaction.  There  is  this  quality  in  a  good  work  of  art,  that 
it  tells  more  to  those  who  study  it  than  to  him  who  made  it. 
Hector  read  this  story,  and  forthwith  began  to  consider  it  from 
points  of  view  not  contemplated  by  the  writer,  and  especially  as 
if  it  was  designed  with  a  view  to  things  practical. 

'  Why,'  he  replied,  '  I  was  telling  the  story  of  a  girl.  What 
else  was  I  doing  ? ' 

'  You  had  no  purpose,  no  design  in  studying  this — model  ? ' 

*  I  told  her  story.  What  more  ?  When  I  had  told  it  she — 
she  went  away.' 

He  appealed  to  Claire  with  a  puzzled  look  of  disappointment 
What  did  her  father  mean. 

'  Tell  Allen,  mon  pere,'  said  Claire,  '  that  you  are  proud  of 
him.' 

'•  I  am — proud,'  said  Hector  with  a  gulp.  '  You  are  satisfied 
with  your  art,  Allen  ? ' 

'  I  am  more  than  satisfied,'  he  replied. 

Hector  sat  down.  He  had  then  failed.  Claire  looked  at 
him  with  imploring  eyes.  Allen,  alone,  of  the  three  understood 
nothing.  Then  Hector  rose  again  and  began  to  speak,  address- 
ing the  whole  world. 

*  Is  it,'  he  asked,  '  that  the  artist  thinks  of  nothing  but  his 
work?  When  Eaphael  painted  a  beautiful  woman,  did  he  not 
fall  in  love  with  her?  When  Dante  wrote  the  "Inferno,"  did 
he  drop  no  tears  for  the  unhappy,  or  did  he  think  of  rhyme  and 
phrase  ?  It  is  a  magnificent  world — for  the  artist.  Allen,  you 
have  a  splendid  chance  before  you.  For  you  know  the  proletaire. 
He  is  at  your  feet.  You  have  heard  Ms  cries  ;  you  know  hia 
voice  ;  you  know  his  pains.  Take  your  sketch-book  with  you. 
Behold !  There  is  a  boy  in  rags — ah,  pretty  boy  with  rags  and 
dirt,  and  uncombed  hair,  and  hungry  eyes.  You  paint  him. 
Ah  !  What  genius  !  What  a  portrait !  Let  us  go  on,  we  are 
artists — aU  the  Levites  followed  that  nrofession — let  us  go  on. 
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Is  that  not  the  girl  you  have  already  drawn?  You  have  for- 
gotten  her  already.  Yet  you  painted  her  only  a  week  ago.  Her 
eyes  are  as  full  of  tears,  and  her  heart  is  as  heavy  as  then.  The 
poor  girl !  The  poor  girl !  Here  they  come,  all  of  them — the 
thin  man  who  asks  questions — a  dangerous  man ;  the  brute  man 
who  drinks  rum  and  kicks  his  wife — you  can  easily  draw  him ; 
671/171,  the  whole  procession  of  those  who  toil.  Make  your 
sketches,  listen  to  their  talk.  Let  your  work  be  faithful.  Oh, 
it  is  great !     It  is  noble  !    Art  is  the  only  thing  worth  following.* 

'  My  master  ! '  cried  AUen,  overwhelmed. 

Claire  breathed  freely.  Allen  had  not  seen  the  delicate 
satire  of  the  words.  Afterwards  he  might  remember,  but  now 
he  was  too  full  of  his  story  and  its  success. 

'  Allen,'  Hector  added,  '  I  have  made  a  mistake.  I  dreaiued 
that  you  might  become  a  Luther.  Happy  boy  t  You  have  be- 
come, instead— «  Lamartine,' 


Paht  IIL'-'THE  reward  OF  THE  MAN, 


CHAPTER  L 
A  woman's  reasons. 

I  WISH  to  tell,  in  my  own  words,  how  I  chose  between  the 
three  men  who  had  done  me  the  greatest  honour  that  a  man  can 
confer  upon  a  woman — the  offer  of  liis  love  and  service.  It  is, 
I  know,  just  as  true  that  no  greater  honour  can  happen  to  a 
man  than  the  confidence  and  love  of  a  woman.  And  yet — to 
me — because  I  am  a  woman,  I  suppose,  it  does  not  seem  quite 
BO  great  a  thing.  My  father,  in  the  gallant  and  old-fashioned 
way  with  which  he  always  talks  of  women,  reminding  one  of 
old  books,  powdered  wigs,  patches,  and  hoop  petticoats,  says, 
that  the  highest  distinction  and  glory  for  a  man  is  to  have  it 
recorded  that  he  was  loved  by  many  women.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  any  man  would  be  more  than  contented  with  the  love 
of  one,  if  he  loved  her  in  return. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  was  told  by  these  three  young  men 
that  they  were  in  love  with  me.  I  was  myself  too  young  at  the- 
time  to  comprehend  all  that  this  meant.  Perhaps,  too,  my 
lovers  were  themselves  too  young  and  too  ignorant  of  the  world 
to  understand  the  importance  of  what  they  offered.  If  my 
mother  had  been  living  she  would  have  taught  me  that  these 
young  men  proposed  to  give  me  nothing  less  than  their  whole 
lives,  with  the  fruits  of  aU  the  work  they  would  ever  do.  Can 
any  man  offer  more  ?  But  my  father  did  not  teach  me  this  :  he 
Bpoke  a  little  about  the  favour  of  my  smiles  and  the  great  happi- 
ness which  awaited  the  one  whom  I  should  accept — things 
which,  I  dare  say,  turned  my  head — and  then  he  said  no  more 
about  the  matter,  but  carefully  avoided  it,  until  the  time  was 
close  at  hand,  when  the  decision  had  to  be  made.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  never  thought  about  it  :  there  was  not  a  single  day,  to 
tell  the  truth,  in  which  I  did  not  have  it  on  my  mind.  But 
always,  until  near  the  end,  a',  of  a  thing  far  off,  which  need  not 
disturb  my  mind. 

No  one  must  think  that  I  made,  consciously  at  least,  any 
difference  between  two  of  the  boys.  As  for  the  third,  I  knew 
very  well,  even  at  the  beginning,  what  answer  I  should  have 
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for  him.  But  I  speak  of  the  two  in  whose  delightful  society  1 
had  spent  always,  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers,  some  part 
of  every  day.  Yes  ;  every  day  ;  for  on  half -holidays,  if  it  was 
fine,  we  walked  or  ran  in  the  Forest ;  and  if  it  was  wet  they 
came  to  the  Cottage  and  we  read  or  played  ;  and  in  the  evenings 
they  came  to  talk  French  ;  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  they  came 
to  talk  or  to  walk.  Every  day  1  saw  them  ;  they  were  my 
brothers  ;  I  could  not  love  one  more  or  one  less  ;  both  were 
kind  and  thoughtful  ;  both  were  as  dear  to  me  as  one  human 
soul  can  be  to  another.  I  have  made  my  decision,  now,  and 
made  one  contented,  I  hope,  for  life — yea,  and  for  the  after-life 
as  well,  through  all  the  ages,  when  we  shall  together,  and  side 
by  side,  grow  more  and  more  in  the  spiritual  life.  Yet,  still, 
when  I  think  of  the  other  my  heart  goes  out  to  him,  and  I  wish 
that  he,  too,  were  with  us  in  the  house,  as  in  the  old  times.  I 
could  never  refrain  or  cease  from  loving  both  these  boys. 

Their  own  homes  were  not  happy.  Their  parents  were 
dreadfully  poor.  I  do  think  that  there  is  nothing  worse  for  a 
boy  than  the  continual  pressure  of  grinding  poverty.  I  have 
seen  Will  clench  his  hands  as  he  spoke  of  the  shifts  to  which  he 
•was  put  in  order  to  make  a  decent  appearance  at  school.  I  have 
seen  Allen  weep  with  bitterness  for  the  same  cause.  Allen,  at 
least,  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  own  poverty  was 
due  to  no  fault  of  his  father,  unless  it  be  a  fault  to  trust  an  old 
friend,  your  partner.  Poor  Will  had  not  that  consolation  ;  he 
knew  that  his  father  had  ruined  himself  and  thrown  away  a 
fortune  in  the  pursuit  of  mad-brained  schemes  ;  it  was  difficult  for 
him,  remembering  his  father's  folly,  to  keep  the  fifth  command- 
ment in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.  We,  to  be  sure,  were  poor 
enough,  but  then  we  had  the  French  thrift,  and  so  we  seemed 
richer.  At  all  events,  we  lived  contented  with  quite  simple 
things,  and  did  not  repine  at  what  we  could  not  prevent.  Mr. 
Massey,  on  the  other  hand,  continually  lamented  the  ill-fortune 
which  had  robbed  him  of  the  vast  wealth  he  looked  to  make, 
grumbled  daily  over  the  plainness  of  his  food,  and  spent  his 
evenings  in  examining  the  papers  relating  to  each  scheme  and 
its  failure.  Allen's  mother,  for  her  part,  could  never  recover 
from  the  shock  of  her  husband's  dreadful  death,  brooded  over 
his  calamities,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  exhorting  her  son  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  his  father's  misfortunes  by  making 
money  for  himself.  Poor  woman  !  She  was  brought  up  to 
consider  poverty  a  sin,  and  failure  as  the  greatest  offence 
against  her  fellow-creatures  and  hunself  that  a  man  can  commit. 
So  poor  Allen's  boyhood  was  made  wretched,  save  for  the  happi- 
ness which  he  enjoyed  with  my  father  and  myself.  And  so,  in 
this  way,  from  the  very  first,  the  boy  was  led  to  conceive  a 
deadly  hatred  of  the  City  and  all  that  belongs  to  money  and 
money  making. 

Never  any  boy,    £  should  think,  was  so  fond  of  books  aa 
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Allen.  He  read  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  in  French 
and  English.  When  he  first  went  into  the  City  he  used  to  save 
haK,  out  of  the  shilling  which  was  meant  for  dinner,  in  order  to 
buy  books.  He  read  all  that  we  had,  all  he  could  borrow  from 
everybody  in  the  village  ;  though  I  suspected  nothing  at  the 
time,  it  seems  to  me  now  to  have  been  quite  certain  from  the 
beginning  that  he  must  become  a  man  of  letters,  and  I  can 
never  sufficiently  thank  my  father  for  finding  this  out  and  for 
training  him  in  literature  and  style,  and  afterwards  in  Art,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  actual  life,  which  fitted  him  for  the  work 
he  was  to  do.  Of  coiu-se  I  knew  very  well  that  Allen  could 
aever,  never  take  up  the  active  political  life  of  which  my  father 
dreamed. 

When  first  he  read  us  his  verses  I  thought  that  I  had  never 
heard  anything  so  bad  as  they  were.  But  my  father  saw 
promise,  and  encouraged  him  and  led  him  on  step  by  step  to 
love  letters  and  books  more  and  more.  He  waited  till  he  was 
past  twenty-one  before  he  could  follow  the  profession  of  letters, 
and  then  he  tore  himself  from  the  City  and  plunged  into  the 
new  world  of  print  and  ink  with  a  heart  full  of  courage. 

When  he  refused  the  appointment  in  China  and  told  his 
mother  of  his  resolution,  she  first  implored  him  to  accept  the 
post  and  then  upbraided  him,  and  when  she  could  not  alter  his 
purpose  she  came  to  my  father  and  begged  him  to  use  his  in- 
fluence. When  he  refused,  and  assured  her  that  her  son  was 
taking  the  best  step  to  insure  his  happiness  and  success,  she 
flew  into  the  most  violent  passion  that  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
would  not  repeat  words  used  in  wrath  by  an  angry  woman.  My 
father  listened  without  changing  his  countenance  or  losing  his 
politeness,  though  she  reproached  him  for  his  poverty,  for  his 
country,  for  his  profession,  for  having  led  Allen  away  from  the 
business  of  his  life,  and  even  for  making  him  think  of  love  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  money,  and  for  throwing  his 
penniless  and  designing  daughter  in  the  boy's  way. 

When  she  went  away,  with  white  cheeks  and  quivering  lips, 
my  father  shuddered. 

'  Against  the  words  of  an  angry  woman,'  he  said,  '  there  ib 
no  reply  but  silence.  Do  not  cry,  Claire,  my  child.  Play  music 
for  the  peace  of  our  souls.  Poor  woman  !  Yet  she  must  have 
been  beautiful  once.  It  is  only  the  happy  woman  who  remains 
beautiful.' 

A  few  days  later  I  met  her  in  the  village  ;  she  begged  to  be 
forgiven,  saying,  humbly,  that  all  her  hopes  had  been  for  her 
boy  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  by  his  own 
success  to  make  that  disgrace  to  be  forgotten.  I  told  her  that, 
as  for  the  anger,  it  was  forgotten  already  ;  and  as  to  the  dis- 
^Tace  of  which  she  spoke,  that  was  long  since  forgotten,  and 
only  the  pity  of  it  left,  because  everybody  knew  how  good  and 
honourable  a  man  was  her  husband.     She  shook  her  head  and 
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said  I  was  a  girl  and  did  not  know  all.  Then  I  told  her  what 
jre  hoped  of  Allen,  and  how  bright  and  clever  he  was,  and  what 
great  prizes  in  reputation,  as  well  as  in  money,  await  those  who 
write  ioeautiful  tilings  in  prose  and  verse.  But  this  she  could 
not  understand. 

Allen  did  not  come  back  to  us  for  six  months,  but  he  wrote 
telling  of  the  bad  luck  which  his  poems  encountered  every- 
where, and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  publishers  about  their 
merits.  When,  at  last,  he  came,  it  was  to  tell  us  that  he 
had  actually  got  work  of  a  humble  kind,  yet  better  than 
nothing. 

And  soon  after  this  he  told  me  of  his  new  friends,  to  whoni 
he  owed  all  the  success  which  he  has  since  obtained.  I  was 
very  curious  about  them.  There  was  his  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Ouvry,  who  was  so  wise  and  knew  everything,  and  especially 
everything  about  literature,  whose  father  and  mother  and  all 
his  relations  had  been  poets,  editors,  novelists.  How  strange 
to  hear  of  such  a  family  !  And  then  there  was  Miss  Gertrude 
Holt,  the  best  and  kindest  of  ladies.  It  seemed  as  if  oiu-  boy 
was  actually  on  the  road  to  success  when  he  was  invited  to  '  At 
Homes '  crowded  with  literary  people,  and  it  looked  like  real 
success  when  Isabel  recited  his  poems  before  them  all.  Then 
came  his  first  paper  in  the  magazine,  which  gave  him  a  chance, 
and  this  was  success  !  Yet  still  we  were  not  satisfied  ;  it  was 
not  for  papers  of  criticism  that  Allen  entered  the  profession  of 
letters  ;  nor  was  it  until  his  first  tale  appeared  that  we  knew 
for  certain  that  he  was  in  the  right  line  at  last — the  :ine  for 
which  his  genius  was  fitted. 

He  was  always  the  same  Allen  to  me,  yet  he  changed — oh  ! 
how  much  he  changed.  We  lost  our  eager  boy,  ignorant  of  the 
world,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  rages,  his  large  eyes  aflame  with 
hope  or  indignation — he  was  gone.  Gertrude — let  me  call  her 
at  once  by  her  name — and  Isabel,  between  them,  changed  liim. 
They  calmed  him  ;  they  made  him  fitted  for  work  by  praising 
some  of  his  enthusiasms  and  cultivating  others  ;  they  intro- 
duced him  into  society  ;  they  led  him  on,  developed  him,  kept 
him  from  trying  impossible  things,  and  advised  him  wisely.  It 
was  what  most  he  wanted,  the  society  of  ladies  who  could  advise 
him  and  give  the  kind  of  sympathy  which  helps  a  young  man. 
Nothing  could  be  greater  than  his  gi^atitude.  His  letters  were 
full  of  his  friends.  He  was  always  making  excuses  to  be  with 
them  ;  he  was  always  trying  to  do  something  for  them  ;  and 
when  he  called  upon  me  it  was,  after  he  had  told  me  of  his  own 
afiairs,  to  talk  about  Gertrude  and  Isabel. 

'  Claire,'  he  would  say,  '  we  must  make  up  a  plot  to  bring 
them  here.  I  want  you  to  know  them  ;  you  will  like  them  as 
well  as  I  do,  and  better,  if  that  is  possible.  Of  course,  every- 
body falls  in  love  with  Gertrude  ni  once,  but  you  mu«t  know 
both  of  thexn.^ 
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1  promised  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  help  him  in  bringing 

tlierxi  to  the  Forest. 

Isabel,  I  could  understand,  encouraged  and  pushed  him  on, 
while  Gertrude  kept  him  back.  Now  I  knew  that  Gertrude 
was  an  old  lady,  and  I  always,  until  I  saw  her,  thought  that 
Isabel  was  old  too,  but  not  so  old.  This  was,  perhaps,  the 
reason— though  I  would  fain  think  otherwise — why  I  was  not 
in  the  least  jealous  of  either  of  them.  It  is  true  that  I  thought 
little  about  the  decision  before  me,  but  yet — wlien  a  man  has 
said  that  he  is  in  love  with  you — to  h^ar  him  praise  continually 
another  girl  might  make  any  woman  jealous. 

Isabel  encouraged  him  to  work,  pointing  out  how  this  man, 
or  that  man,  without  half  his  abihties,  was  pushing  his  way  into 
notice.  Gertrude  encoiu-aged  him  to  wait,  urging  him  to  give 
nothing  but  his  best,  and  letting  him  understand  that  his  work, 
as  yet,  was  immature.  It  was  delightful  to  think  that  he  was 
JO  carefully  looked  after.  When  I  heard  that  Isabel  recited  his 
poems  I  ought  to  have  known  that  she  was  young  ;  a  sense  of 
incongruity  came  over  me  as  I  read  his  letter — one  would  not 
like  to  think  of  elderly  ladies  reciting  ;  yet  actresses,  I  suppose, 
like  other  women,  become  old. 

As  for  Will,  he,  too,  wrote  to  me  once  a  month — long  and 
beautiful  letters,  telling  me  everything  that  ]ie  thought  I  should 
like  best  to  hear  and  that  would  interest  me  :  all  about  the 
strange  people  of  China,  and  the  colony  of  English,  Germans, 
and  Americans  among  whom  he  lived,  so  that  I  seemed  to  know 
them  all.  Then  he  told  me — if  this  would  interest  me — what 
he  read,  and  what  his  thoughts  were  upon  all  kinds  of  things — 
nothing,  I  am  sure,  improves  a  man  more  than  to  go  away  and 
be  made  to  do  responsible  work  by  himself.  And  of  the  parties 
that  went  on,  how  he  had  learnt  to  dance  and  to  ride,  and  of 
the  dinners  and  picnics — why,  what  a  life  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment he  was  leading  compared  with  what  he  had  left  behind  ! 
And  he  used  to  send  me  presents,  such  as  silk,  and  things  in 
carved  wood  of  strange  fragrance,  and  chests  of  choice  tea,  all 
with  a  chivalrous  resolution  not  to  say  or  do  anything  which 
might  perchance  prejudice  Allen,  which  made  Will  keep  praising 
him  and  prophesying  greatness  for  him,  as  if  he  would  rather — 
though  I  knew  he  never  really  wished — that  I  would  accept 
Allen  than  himself.  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  Will,  almost  as 
much  as  I  did  of  Allen.  And  oh  !  it  is  so  great  a  pleasure  to 
think  of  a  man  as  strong,  self-reliant,  and  full  of  good  principles. 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  tall,  handsome  lad  becoming  a  tall  and 
handsome  man,  stronger  than  most,  braver  than  any,  honest  as 
the  day.    It  would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  wound  that  noble  heart. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  when  these  two  went  away  and 
Olinthns  remained  for  awhile,  he  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  his  position  and  presumed  to  talk  to  me  about  abridging  the 
p>3riod  of  waiting.     This  was  ungenerous  in  him,  amd  when  hfi 
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found  that  I  thought  so  he  desisted  and  presently  went  to 
London,  where  he  took  chambers  and  lived  alone.  I  saw  liim 
very  little  after  this  for  some  time.  His  sisters  did  not,  in  those 
days,  call  upon  me,  and,  I  think,  were  greatly  displeased  that 
their  brother's  affections  were  bestowed  'beneath  liim.'  To  be 
sure  I  was  only  a  teacher  of  French — and  of  everything  else  — 
in  a  girls'  school.  I  had  never  thought  of  being  called  upon  or 
recognised  by  the  ladies  in  the  village.  In  time  one  lives  down 
even  the  sense  of  social  inferiority.  My  father,  for  his  part, 
never  felt  that  he  could  possibly  be  considered  as  socially  inferior 
to  any  one,  especially  in  a  village  full  of  bankrupt  bourgeois. 

Presently  we  heard,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  Olinthus  was 
making  a  great  fortune.  It  seemed  quite  true.  He  actually 
became  suddenly  clever,  he  who  had  been  always  thought  so 
stupid. 

He  even  came  himself  to  tell  me  so,  puffing  and  swelling  hia 
cheeks  like  a  turkey. 

'It  is  really  true,  Claire,'  he  said.  'Where  is  your  clever 
Allen  ?  Starving  in  a  garret.  Wliere  is  Will  Massey  ?  Clerk 
in  a  silk  house.  Where  am  I  ?  In  West-End  chambers.  I've. 
got  a  cab  and  a  tiger  ;  I  drive  into  the  City  every  day  ;  I've  got 
a  Club  ;  I  buy  the  best  cigars  and  drink  the  best  champagne. 
When  I  choose  to  say  the  word  there  is  the  best  society  in 
London  open  to  me.' 

'  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it,'  I  said. 

'  What  has  done  this  ? '  he  asked  grandly.  '  Reading  books  ? 
Riding  on  bicycles  ?  Walking  about  the  streets  ?  Brains, 
Claire.     Brains.     Remember  that.' 

I  believe  that  when  he  visited  his  mother  and  sisters  plain- 
ness of  speech  was  used  as  regards  the  daughters  of  French 
masters,  and  he  was  given  to  understand  that  young  men  in  his 
position  should  look  higher — very  much  higher.  But  he  had 
always  been  a  headstrong  boy,  and  opposition  only  made  him 
more  obstinate.  Besides — yes — I  am  sure  that  Olinthus  was 
always  fond  of  me,  after  his  fashion. 

I  did  not  quite  know,  then,  how  he  was  growing  so  rich.  I 
was  told,  but  one  does  not  easily  understand  these  things,  that 
it  was  by  buying  with  nothing  and  selling  for  a  great  deal,  or  by 
buying  what  did  not  exist  and  selling  what  there  was  none  of  ; 
which  seems  absurd.  Perhaps  it  was  by  pretending  to  buy  of 
one  man  and  making  somebody  else  believe  he  was  selling  ;  and 
this,  too,  seems  a  strange  way  of  making  money.  However 
that  may  be,  he  was  greatly  envied,  and  Sir  Charles,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  prayed  that  he  might  live  to  see  a  failure  which 
promised  to  be  greater  even  than  Mr.  Colliber's. 

It  was  somewhat  less  than  a  year  after  the  boys  went  away 
tiiat  our  good  fortune  came  to  us. 

I  suppose  it  is  ridiculous  to  confess  the  thing,  but,  in  truth. 
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we  did  not  at  first  understand  how  such  an  enormous  incom« 
could  possibly  be  spent.  I  know  by  this  time  that  the  income 
is  not  large  at  all,  compared  with  what  English  people  generally 
call  large  ;  yet  to  us  it  was  a  great  and  splendid  fortune,  and 
our  eyes  were  dazzled. 

Remember  that  all  we  had  in  the  world  to  live  upon  was  the 
cottage,  which  was  our  own,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a 
year,  which  I  believe  was  mine,  and  had  come  to  me  from 
my  mother.  Then  my  father  received  seventy-five  pounds  a 
year  from  the  school,  and  I  had  twenty-five.  Altogether  a 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year.  We  lived  with  the  greatest 
simplicity.  My  father  had  no  expensive  tastes  at  aU.  Our 
garden  provided  us  with  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  I  made 
my  own  dresses  and  trimmed  my  own  hats.  I  should  have  made 
my  own  boots,  too,  if  I  had  known  how  to  get  inside  them  in 
order  to  sew  on  the  soles.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  so  much 
about  sach  things  as  boots  :  and  I  wore  out  an  immense 
quantity. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  change  from  a  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  a  year,  wliich  means  calculation  by  pence,  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  means  calculation  by  sovereigns  ! 

The  magnitude  of  the  thing  once  over,  we  began  to  feel 
how,  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  we  might  expand  our  mode 
of  living  without  changing  the  simplicity  to  which  we  were 
accustomed.  We  first  resigned  our  work  at  the  school — I  am 
ashamed  to  think  of  the  happiness  with  which  I  looked  forward 
to  doing  no  more  work  for  money — then  we  moved  into  a  larger 
house,  a  pretty  house,  too,  with  gables  and  a  porch,  and  a  great 
garden.  I  found  one  room  into  which  I  moved  all  the  dear  old 
shabby  furniture  of  my  old  room.  And  then  we  went  up  to 
London  and  saw  all  the  sights  which  I  had  last  seen  in  company 
with  the  boys  ;  also,  I  was  able,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to 
buy  music,  books,  ribbons,  lace,  and  all  the  gloves  and  pretty 
things  I  desired.  It  is  such  a  happiness  to  buy  pretty  things  ! 
I  wished  to  publish  Allen's  verses  for  him,  now  that  we  were 
rich,  but  my  father  would  not  permit  it.  He  would  have  Allen 
owe  to  himself  the  whole  of  his  success,  if  he  had  any  ;  and 
this  my  father,  full  of  his  own  project,  refused  to  consider 
possible.  I  think  now  that  he  was  right.  It  was  certainly 
better  for  Allen  to  acquire  hardness  by  fighting  and  temporary 
defeat.  And  then  all  the  ladies  of  the  village.  Lady  Withycomb, 
Mrs.  Massey — she  was  a  very  stately  person,  and  always  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  her  son  would  find  money  enough  to 
start  some  more  of  her  husband's  schemes  again — Mrs.  Galla- 
way,  and  the  rest,  called  upon  me.  They  came  and  made 
pretence  as  if  I  had  only  just  come  into  residence,  and  were 
kind  aa  to  a  stranger,  and  spoke  of  my  father  as  an  interesting 
foreigner  whom  they  should  study  with  pleasure  and  advantage, 
and  of  whom  they  had  just  heard  for  the  first  time.    When  they 
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trent  away  they  shook  hands  warmly,  and  said  they  hoped  tliat 
they  would  be  able  to  see  a  great  deal  of  us,  and  that  we  would 
call  often.  It  really  was  delightful  {  My  father  shrugged  liia 
shoulders  and  asked  if  we  were  really  more  virtuous  to-day  than 
we  had  been  yesterday  ;  and  I  laughed.  Yet  I  was  pleased. 
'v\niether  people  have  small  minds  or  not,  one  likes  being  recog- 
nised. They  only  treated  me  as  they  treated  each  other.  No 
one  called  on  Mrs.  Skantlebury  because  her  husband  had  mado 
money  in  the  retail  way,  but  they  all  called  on  Mrs.  Massey 
because  her  husband  had  failed  in  the  wholesale  way. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  Olinthus's 
sisters.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  fortune  they  always  got  out 
of  my  way  if  they  met  me,  to  avoid  speaking.  As  soon  as  the 
knowledge  of  our  accession  to  wealth  was  established  they  all 
three  called  together,  and  were  most  friendly,  and  begged  that 
I  would  consider  their  home  my  own — for  the  sake  of  dear 
Olinthus. 

When  we  were  fully  established  in  our  new  house,  and  had 
received  the  calls  of  our  neighbours,  my  father  opened  a  subject 
of  considerable  importance.  He  began  one  morning  by  remark- 
ing that  in  France,  even  in  the  provincial  towns,  ladies  have 
their  evenings,  and  there  is  society.  Again,  that  in  some  parts 
of  London,  as  he  was  credibly  informed,  there  were  clubs  or 
societies  for  singing,  and  young  people  danced,  and  the  evening 
was  not  considered  as  a  dull  three  hours  of  preparation  for  a 
long  night  of  bed. 

'In  this  village,  my  daughter,'  he  said,  'I  observe,  with 
regret ' — he  had  got  into  the  habit  of  speaking  about  himself  as 
Sir  Charles  and  everybody  else  spoke  about  him,  namely,  as  a 
new  comer — '  with  great  regret,  that  there  is  no  society  at  all ; 
no  lady  has  an  evening.  Claire,  it  is  for  you  to  reform  this 
state  of  things.' 

'  What  can  I  do  ? '  I  asked. 

*  You  will,  my  child,'  he  said  with  solemnity,  *  create  a 
ioXon.'' 

I  was  to  create  a  salon.  Alas  !  where  were  the  materials  ? 
My  father  left  me  to  think  over  the  idea.  Of  course,  I  thought 
about  it.  By  this  time  I  had  heard  of  Gertrude's  '  At  Homes.' 
Could  I  not  create  a  salon  in  the  same  manner  ?  But  then  I 
should  have  to  make  my  evenings  pleasant,  and  we  knew  no 
interesting  people  at  all. 

'  Can  I ' — it  was  after  a  sleepless  night — '  can  I  be  at  home 
on  Saturday  evenings  ? ' 

*  Nothing  more  easy,'  said  my  father.  *  In  fact,  you  are 
always  at  home  on  that  and  on  every  other  evening,  except 
when  we  go  to  the  pit — I  beg  your  pardon,  Claire — since  our 
inheritance — to  the  dress-circle,  of  the  theatre.' 

*  And  could  we  get  any  one  to  come  i ' 

'Nothing,  agam,  more  easy,'  he  replied,  just  as  if  he  haa 
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been  in  English  society  all  his  life.  *  Tou  will  attract  the  elder 
people  with  a  little  supper,  and  the  younger' — he  paused  in 
order  to  give  point  to  the  advice,  but  then  he  loves  an  epigram 
BO  much — '  with  a  little  love.' 

*  The  supper  is  easy  ;  but  who  is  to  make  the  love  ? ' 

*  That,  my  child,  they  will  make  for  themselves.'  And 
then  he  spread  his  hands,  and  smiled  as  if  he  had  said  something 
happy. 

These  general  maxims  in  which  my  father  delights  are  very 
well,  but  they  do  not  help  much.  For  instance,  how  can  the 
girls  make  love  if  there  are  no  young  men  ?  Now  there  were 
no  young  men  in  the  village  at  all,  since  the  boys  went  away. 

Nevertheless,  I  thought  it  would  be  delightful  to  have  an 
evening,  if  people  would  come.     What  could  we  do  ? 

I  remembered  how  Isabel  recited  Allen's  verses,  and  I  mad» 
up  a  little  plan  for  an  evening's  amusement. 

It  was  difficult,  because,  though  everybody  came,  they  were 
awkward  and  not  accustomed  to  be  amused.  You  may  very 
easily  get  quite  out  of  the  habit  of  being  happy,  if  you  like.  I 
got  some  of  the  elder  girls  from  the  school,  with  Miss  Billings- 
worth's  permission,  to  act  a  little  comedy,  which  the  girls 
played  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  This  made  everybody 
laugh ;  I  reaUy  do  think  that  some  of  those  poor  girls  had  not 
laughed  for  years.  Then  we  had  some  singing  ;  and  then, 
though  there  were  no  young  men,  we  cleared  the  room  and 
danced,  and  Sir  Charles  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  famous 
Calico  Ball  he  gave  at  the  Mansion  House  in  the  year  when  he 
was  Lord  Mayor.  Then  there  was  a  little  supper,  and  claret 
Clip,  and  they  all  went  away  well  pleased. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  my  evenings,  and  in  this  way  we 
introduced  society  into  the  village. 

They  only  wanted  somebody  to  start  them.  Once  started 
we  went  on  easily.  Every  week  we  invented  something  for  the 
evening's  entertainment,  and  on  every  occasion  we  ended  with 
a  dance. 

Then  my  father's  wise  sentence  proved  true.  We  did  not 
find  the  love-making,  which  was  found  by  the  girls  for  them- 
selves. For  they  brought  young  men  from  far-off  places,  such 
as  Chigwell,  Loughton,  and  Buckhurst  Hill.  It  appeared  that 
there  are  everywhere  quantities,  really  large  numbers,  of  young 
men  who  are  always  ardently  desirous  of  a  dance,  and  respond 
with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  the  chance  of  getting  one  eveiy 
week,  summer  and  winter.  Naturally,  therefore,  flirtation? 
began,  and  though  the  peace  of  the  village  vanished,  the 
anxieties  and  flutterings,  the  whisperings  and  confidences,  the 
anticipations  of  the  evening,  and  the  pleasure  of  wearing  one's 
best  frock,  being  in  one's  sweetest  temper,  and,  better  still, 
living  in  that  delightful  sun-Ut  haze  wliich  precedes  an  engage- 
caent — all  these  things  together  fully  compensated.     Besides 
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the  peace  of  the  village  had  been  only  a  monotonous  and 
sluggish  calm,  like  the  smooth  surface  of  a  duck-pond,  which 
the  girls  regretted  not. 

In  this  creation  of  a  salon^  in  receiving  and  rending  the 
letters  from  Will  and  Allen,  in  visits  to  London,  where  we  saw 
all  the  best  pieces  at  the  theatre  and  all  the  pictures,  and  in 
reading  and  music,  the  weeks  passed  swiftly  away.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  we  ware  in  our  new  house,  the  richest  people  in 
the  village  ;  at  the  end  of  our  second  year  Allen  had  already 
struck  the  vein  by  which  he  has  won  recognition,  and  Olinthus 
was  at  the  height  of  his  success.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  that  my  father  took  me  for  the  first  time  to 
France.  It  was  a  delightful  time,  if  only  the  boys  had  been 
with  us  ;  but  I  could  not  at  all  feel  as  if  I  was  French  by  birth. 
We  stopped  a  day  or  two  in  Paris,  and  I  saw  the  spot  where 
the  shop  had  stood  which  supplied  the  barricade  with  my 
father's  poems.  Oh,  those  unlucky  poems  !  There  had  been 
the  long  period  of  the  Second  Empire  since  then,  and  another 
Revolution  ;  but  my  father  folded  his  arms  as  he  stood  upon  the 
sacred  place,  and  was  once  more  in  imagination  Philipon  of  the 
Barricades — Philipon,  the  Poet  of  Revolution.  He  is  the 
kindest-hearted  man  in  the  world,  and  the  most  forgiving. 
Yet  I  am  sure  that  at  the  moment  the  fierce  desire  of  battle 
was  upon  him,  and  he  felt  that  strange  joy  of  the  fight  which 
we  women  read  about  but  cannot  understand. 

Then  we  took  the  train  and  went  to  Orleans,  and  from 
Orleans  to  Tours,  where  we  stayed,  and  whence  we  wandered 
about  in  the  pleasant  country  of  Touraine — why  were  the  dear 
old  provinces  ever  turned  into  departments  ?  We  saw  Cham- 
bord  and  Chenonceux,  Loches  and  Amboise,  Chinon  and  Saumur, 
Azay  le  Rideau,  and  Blois.  We  went  on  to  Poitiers  and  to 
Angouleme,  where  one  could  dream  away  a  life  on  the  terrace 
overlooking  the  sweet  and  sunny  plains,  and  to  La  Rochelle, 
the  strange  old  town  with  the  stone  arcades  in  the  streets  and 
the  shields  of  the  Huguenot  gentlemen.  We  were  three 
months  on  our  holiday — the  first  I  had  ever  had.  I  learned,  at 
least,  to  understand  one  reason  why  a  Frenchman  loves  his 
country. 

Then  we  returned,  when  the  autumn  colouring  was  on  the 
Forest,  and  the  sad,  rainy  English  summer,  which  promises  so 
much  and  gives  so  little,  was  over. 

Allen  had  spent  his  summer  at  Richmond  with  Gertrude  and 
Isabel,  v\'riting  stories  and  poems,  and  getting  daily  better 
knowr;  •  Will  had  done  something,  the  nature  of  which  I  do 
not  know,  which  greatly  pleased  his  seniors  ;  and  Olinthus  was 
simply  dazzling.  I  forgot,  because  it  is  a  little  detail  which 
really  does  not  matter,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  story,  that 
aeveral  of  the  young  men  who  came  to  my  evenings  made  the 
mistake  of  falling  in  love  with  me,  and  I  had  the  very  disagree- 
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Able  duty  of  advising  them  to  think  about  it  no  longer.  1  dare 
Bay  they  are  cured  by  this  time  ;  but  one  or  two  of  them,  I 
remember,  g,dve  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Then  the  autumn  slowly  passed  away,  and  when  Christmaa 
came  and  the  new  year,  there  remained  less  than  six  months  to 
the  time  when  I  must  make  my  decision.  It  is  the  story  of 
that  six  months  which  I  have  to  tell. 


CHAPTER   IL 

HIS   FIRST    BOOK. 

Allen's  first  book  of  collected  tales  appeared  in  February  of 
that  year. 

Nothing  that  a  writer  ever  does  seems  to  me  quite  to  come 
up  to  his  earliest  and  freshest  work.  Yet  one  could  see  that 
his  touch  was  becoming  firmer,  the  grasp  of  his  art  stronger, 
and  his  powers  more  developed.  As  yet,  he  confined  himself 
wisely  to  short  studies.  They  were  not  sketches  at  all,  but 
careful  and  finished  pictures.  Some  of  these  stories  were  sad, 
some  humorous,  some  satirical ;  but  they  were  all,  one  felt, 
trae.  Like  all  true  stories,  they  suggested  things  which  were 
not  in  the  pages.  They  reminded  me  of  what  Allen  once  said 
about  the  theatre. 

'  The  actors  on  the  stage,  if  you  can  forget  their  acting  and 
see  only  the  story,  tell  a  hundred  tales  besides  the  one  which 
they  represent.  The  study  of  Mercutio  is  a  tragedy  in  itseK. 
The  story  of  Tybalt  is  as  touching  as  the  story  of  Romeo.  What 
of  Romeo's  first  mistress  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  she,  too, 
sometimes  came  to  weep  over  the  grave  of  the  lover  who  had 
been  faithless  to  her,  but  whom  she  loved  still,  remembering 
the  days  when  he  sat  at  her  feet  and  played  with  her  golden 
tresses  %  Even  the  nurse  and  the  apothecary  and  Friar  Law- 
fence,  especially  the  apothecary,  could  tell  their  tale.' 

And  thus  he  sketched  the  story  of  the  apothecary.  He  wa« 
a  student,  Allen  said,  of  Salerno,  the  great  school  for  medicine : 
he  went  from  Salerno  to  Montpellier,  in  order  to  attend  the 
lectures  on  anatomy  of  Rabelais,  the  great  anatomist  and 
physician  ;  he  knew  Servetus,  that  other  great  physician,  and 
had  talked  with  him.  He  was  a  poet  and  an  enthusiast. 
But  he  failed,  somehow.  It  was  probably  through  lack  of 
common-sense,  a  thing  which  has  caused  many  to  lag  behind 
or  go  out  of  the  way :  and  because  he  was  too  often  running 
after  the  shadow  instead  of  picking  up  the  substance ;  for 
instance,  he  used  to  read  books  on  alchemy,  and  sought  the 
Great  Projection ;  he  wrote  poetry  which  nobody  read  ;  he 
langled  after  patrons  who  neglected  him  and  gave  him  nothing ; 
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finally,  h«?  became  a  lean  and  hungry  seller  of  drugs  and  misan- 
thropic. As  for  poisons,  he  would  gladly  have  poisoned  the 
whole  of  mankind,  could  he,  by  a  potent  draught,  have  made  an 
end  of  all.  He  went  on  to  sketch  the  end  of  that  apothecary's 
career :  how  he  hit  upon  a  cosmetic  which  all  the  ladies  of  Verona 
rushed  to  buy  :  how  he  grew  rich  and  sleek,  forgot  his  old 
misanthropy,  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant 
burned  his  poetry,  put  his  books  on  alchemy  into  the  hands 
of  the  Inquisition,  said  nothing  at  all  about  that  little  transaction 
with  Romeo,  and,  when  he  died,  left  money — to  the  disgust  of 
his  heirs — for  the  erection  of  the  most  beautiful  tomb,  all  jasper, 
a  miracle  of  marble,  with  a  lovely  little  chapel,  to  be  placed  over 
the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  lovers.  Thus,  no  one  but  Shake- 
speare knowing  his  history,  he  showed,  in  the  end,  his  repentance. 
I  always  thought  of  this  story  when  I  read  one  of  Allen's,  because 
he  had  the  art  of  finding  materials  for  a  human  comedy  where 
most  people  would  see  nothing  at  all  but  a  squalid  street  with 
mean  houses  and  cabbage-stalks.  He  was  like  a  child  who  can 
play  with  two  bits  of  stick  and  pretend  everything.  His  work 
was  a  collection  of  all  his  stories.  It  was  published  in  two 
volumes  first,  though  now  you  can  get  it  much  more  cheaply  in 
one.  He  sent  me  a  copy,  but  I  had  read  the  contents  already  in 
the  magazines.     Yet  I  read  them  again. 

Then  Allen  sent  me  the  criticisms.  How  hard  and  unappre- 
ciative  they  seemed  to  me  !  but  then  I  could  read  between  the 
lines,  and  I  saw  Allen's  soul  in  the  book,  and  that  he  had  put 
into  it  his  noblest  and  best.  Yet  I  believe  they  were  really 
kind  and  helped  the  book  greatly.  One  or  two  spoke  slightingly 
of  the  new  writer.  I  was  indignant.  The  men  who  wrote  such 
tilings  were  unworthy,  I  thought,  of  the  name  of  critic. 

Isabel  afterwards  told  me  all  about  the  reviews  and  the 
reviewers.  She  knew  the  names  of  the  writers,  even  the  un- 
signed reviews.  This  one,  she  told  me,  was  the  work  of  a  man 
born  to  be  a  critic ;  not  an  unkind  or  harsh  critic,  but  a  just 
man,  though  sometimes  hard  in  his  judgments.  Another  was 
the  work  of  an  unsympathetic  and  imimaginative  writer,  on 
whom  the  pearls  of  fancy  were  thrown  away.  Another  was 
written  by  a  well-known  novelist,  and  this  was  the  most 
generous  of  all.  So  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  there  is  no  envy 
among  novelists.  Another  was  written  by  a  man  who  wrote  a 
leading  article  every  day  of  his  life  for  a  daily,  and  two  every 
week  for  a  weekly,  and  one  article  at  least  every  month  for  a 
monthly,  and  one  long  paper  every  quarter  for  the  *  Quarterly,' 
and  brought  out  a  book  or  two  every  year,  and  wag  suspected  of 
being  a  London  correspondent  to  a  colonial  paper  :  and  yet 
found  time  to  read  novels  and  to  review  them.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  is  the  world  of  letters  i  Some  day  writers  will  insist  on 
signing  all  their  articles  in  newspapers  and  everywhere  else. 
Then,  at  last,  we  shall  see  them  lake  their  right  position  in  the 
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world.  As  f^r  the  notices  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  Isabel  told  me 
that  it  was  absurd  to  look  at  them,  or  to  consider  them,  because 
at  a  guinea  or  two  for  a  column,  who  can  afiord  to  read  the  half- 
dozen  books  with  which  they  have  to  fill  up  that  column  ? 
Yet  an  injury  may  be  done  to  a  writer  even  in  half-a-dozen 
lines. 

'  You  are  proud  of  him,  then,  Claire  V  said  my  father,  as  J 
stood  with  the  book  in  my  hands. 

*  Yes— but ' 

*  The  drop  of  bitterness  which  is  in  everything.  What  is  it, 
Claire?' 

'  I  should  like  the  book  better  if  he  had  not  told  us — if  I 
thought  that  he  loved  his  character.' 

'  The  girl  told  him  her  story  and  went  away,  and  he  remem- 
bered her  no  more.' 

'  He  makes  us  love  her  so  much  that  we  feel  we  ought  to 
love  her  still.' 

'  There  was  an  artist  once,'  said  my  father,  'who  tortured  a 
slave  in  order  to  paint  the  agony.  Do  you  think  he  felt  those 
pains  himself  ? ' 

'  No — but  yet —  And  he  was  a  Wretch  ! ' 

'Many  artists  paint  beautiful  women.  Do  they  love  them 
all  ?  My  child,  be  reasonable.  Our  boy  is  an  artist — only  an 
artist,'  he  sighed,  'who  might  have  been  a  Luther.' 

Allen  wrote  so  truthfully  and  so  tenderly  that  we  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied.  Yet — I  suppose  because  my  father  had 
talked  so  much  about  it — it  seemed  to  me  a  smaller  thing  to  set 
forth  the  life  of  the  people  than  to  study  it,  and  to  learn  what 
they  want  to  make  them  happier.  Yet  it  was  a  beautiful  thing 
that  he  had  done.  The  volume,  daintily  bound,  stood  before 
me  in  mute  reproach.  When  I  opened  it,  the  pages  reproached 
me  still  more.  It  was  Allen  himself  who  seemed  to  say,  '  Claire  ! 
did  you  believe  that  I  could  do  this — even  when  you  encoui-aged 
me  most  %  Are  you  not  proud  of  me  ?  Did  you  think  your 
old  playfellow  would  ever  write  so  well  ?  If  I  move  your  heart 
and  compel  your  tears,  and  force  you  to  love  these  puppets  of 
my  brain  as  if  they  were  living  creatures — more,  because  if  they 
were  living,  you,  with  your  small  imagination,  would  see  only 
common  working  girls  and  working  men,  and  you  would  not 
love  them  at  all  ; — if  I  have  this  mastery,  will  you  still  look  for 
more;,  and  waste  regrets  upon  an  idle  dream  ? '  It  was  un- 
grateful :  and  yet  the  thought  possessed  me  that  there  was 
something  nobler  in  my  father's  dream.  It  is  very  good  to 
write  of  men  and  women  truthfully,  and  with  love  and  com- 
passion; but,  perhaps,  better  to  work  for  them.  One  thinks 
more  of  the  poor  soldiers  who  rush  into  the  fight  than  of  the 
piper  who  keeps  up  their  spirits. 

'  I  have  not  yet,'  said  Allen,  '  sent  my  mother  a  copy. 
Gertrude  is  going  to  take  one.     Will  yo«j,  too,  dear  Claire,  be 
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with  my  mother  when  Gertrude  calls  %  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  want  you  to  know  Gertrude  and  to  love  her.' 

The  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Engledew  was  one  of  the  smallest 
in  the  village  ;  a  house  of  white  boards  with  a  porch  covered 
over  with  honeysuckle  and  jessamine.  There  was  a  flower- 
garden  in  front,  yet  with  few  flowers.  Outside,  the  house  was 
clean  and  trim  as  becomes  the  house  of  a  widow  lady  ;  within, 
its  silence  and  sadness  fell  into  one's  heart.  You  wished  to 
whisper — to  laugh  would  have  been  wicked — the  very  furniture 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  sadness  of  the  poor  woman,  who  had 
no  hope  left  at  all,  since  her  son  had  left  the  City.  I  used  to 
take  her  all  the  things  that  Allen  wrote — but  she  read  none  of 
them.  As  for  his  papers  on  French  literature,  they  might  please 
some,  she  said,  but  she  did  not  want  to  know  about  foreigners  ; 
and  when  the  stories  began  and  I  tried  to  interest  her  in  them, 
she  said  that  there  was  quite  enough  misery  in  the  world  without 
inventing  more  ;  and  as  for  making  people  laugh,  Allen  was  not 
brought  up  to  become  a  Tomfool  at  a  fair,  but  to  make  money  in 
a  proper  and  becoming  manner  in  the  City.  It  was  wonderful 
that  a  woman  could  be  so  fixed  in  her  ideas. 

I  think  that  when  she  was  young  she  must  have  been 
beautiful ;  one  afternoon  in  summer  when  I  called  I  found 
her  sleeping  in  her  chair — her  head  lay  back  and  the  reflection 
of  the  sunlight  fell  upon  her  cheeks  from  the  open  window. 
I  stood  looking  at  the  face  on  which  I  had  never  seen  sunshine 
before,  and  I  understood  how  the  thin  cheek  and  wasted  features 
might  have  looked  when,  four-and-Lwenty  years  before,  she  was 
a  young  and  beautiful  bride.  Four-and-twenty  years  ago  !  and 
for  three-and-twenty  of  them  she  had  been  a  widow,  with  the 
dreadful  recollection  of  a  ruined  husband,  bidding  her  go  home, 
kissing  her  for  the  last  time  and  then  .  .  .  .then.  .  .  .  the  suicide. 
And  after  that  the  long  struggle  with  poverty,  made  tolerable 
only  by  her  hopes — poor  woman! — of  the  boy  who  would  redeem 
the  family  honour, 

I  went  to  see  her  on  the  day  of  the  visit,  thinking  I  would 
prepare  her  mind.  I  told  her  how  Allen's  tales  were  now 
collected  into  a  volume,  which  was  so  well  received  that  it 
seemed  as  if  his  future  was  assured. 

She  heard  me  coldly.  She  seemed  to  take  no  kind  of  interest 
in  the  subject. 

'As  for  the  boy's  future,'  she  said,  'that  cannot  be  assured 
by  writing  books.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  not  starving. 
It  is  not  the  life  for  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  I  can  never 
think  of  it  without  disappointment.' 

'  Oh  ! '  I  said  ;  '  try  to  think  of  it  with  pride.' 

'  No.  I  cannot.  I  looked  to  see  him  winning  good  opinions 
in  the  City  ;  he  came  of  a  business  family  ;  all  his  relations  have 
always  been  in  the  City,  none  of  them  ever  ran  away  to  sea,  or 
....  or  anything.     Why  should  he  want  to  be  anything  diflferent ) 
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ML  tie  was  in  a  line  which  leads  to  money  I  should  not  mind  so 
much.     But  he  is  not.' 

I  told  her  next  of  the  ladies  who  had  been  kind  to  Allen, 
and  were  coming  to  see  her  and  bring  her  the  book  that  very 
afternoon. 

'They  must  come,  I  suppose,  if  they  like,'  she  replied 
ungraciously,  and  then  went  on  as  if  defending  herself,  '  I  do 
not  blame  you,  Claire  ;  I  blame  nobody  any  more  ;  not  even 
your  father,  who  encouraged  Allen  most.  Because  he  is  a 
foreigner,  and  cannot  know  the  mischief  he  was  doing  when  he 
filled  the  boy's  head  with  nonsense.' 

While  we  talked  there  was  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and 
our  visitors  came.  They  were  two  ladies  ;  one  of  them — I  knew 
her  at  once — must  be  Gertrude — an  old  lady  with  white  hair 
»nd  the  kindest  face  imaginable.  With  her  was  a  young  lady 
— who  could  the  young  lady  be?  Then  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  Allen  had  never  told  me  what  Isabel  was  like.  Could 
Isabel  be  young .?  Could  this  be  Isabel  ?  It  must  be — it  could 
be  no  other  ;  and  instantly  I  felt  the  truth.  This  beautiful 
gn-l,  with  the  indefinable  cachet  of  London,  beautifully  dressed, 
was  the  reader  of  Allen's  poems  ;  she  it  was  who  rowed  with 
him,  walked  with  him,  talked  with  him,  encouraged  him  ;  of 
whom  he  spoke  and  thought  continually.  Should  I  not  be 
more  than  woman  if  a  pang  of  jealousy  had  not  caught  my 
heart  and  held  it  still  for  a  moment  ? 

The  elder  lady— Gertrude — it  was  who  spoke. 

'  I  am  a  friend  of  your  son's,  Mrs.  Engledew ' — the  widow 
bowed  stiffly — '  I  am  a  great  friend  of  his.  I  love  him  as  if  he 
were  my  own  son.  Is  that  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  calling 
upon  you  ? ' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  which  Mrs.  Engledew  took  coldly. 

'  My  son,'  she  said,  '  has  made  many  friends  in  his  new  pro- 
fession whom  I  do  not  know.     Will  you  take  a  chair  ? ' 

We  sat  down,  the  widow  in  her  arm-chair  beside  the  fire. 
Do  you  know  how,  in  very  quiet  houses,  the  fire  is  always  dull, 
never  goes  out,  never  flames  or  cracks  or  bums  cheerfully  ? 
That  was  the  kind  of  fire  that  Mrs.  Engledew  always  had.  I 
sat  behind  her.  The  two  ladies  sat  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
I  became  conscious  that  the  younger  one  was  looking  more 
curiously  at  me  than  at  Mrs.  Engledew. 

'  You  do  not  know  my  name,  perhaps  ? ' 

'  Claire — Miss  Philipon — this  young  lady — has  told  me  you 
were  coming.' 

*  Thank  you.  Miss  Philipon,'  said  Gertrude.  '  I  made  Allen's 
acquaintance  nearly  two  years  ago.  He  is  so  bright  and  clever, 
so  Certain  of  distinction,  that  it  has  been  the  greatest  joy  to 
me,  I  assure  you,  to  know  him.'  She  paused,  and  looked  foy 
some  word  or  smile  of  response,  but  there  was  none.  '  I  have 
Qever  before  known  a  young  man  with  so  much  promise.' 
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'  Oh !  *  I  said,  taking  the  widow's  hand,  '  does  it  not  make 
you  proud  to  hear  this  ? ' 

'When  my  son,'  she  replied,  '  was  in  the  City,  he  showed  bo 
much  promise  that  they  offered  him  a  post  of  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility in  China.  This  would  have  led  to  a  partnership  in 
one  of  the  best  houses.  Yes,  he  is  a  boy  of  great  promise, 
Irhich  makes  my  disappointment  the  worse.' 

'  But,  my  dear  lady,'  Gertrude  continued,  '  it  must  be  pride 
and  thankfulness,  not  disappointment,  that  you  should  feel. 
He  may  become — he  &kall  become — one  of  the  best  writers  of 
his  age.     You  could  not  pray  for  a  better  son.' 

'  He  should  have  become  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in 
London  ;  a  grave  and  serious  man,  with  a  character.  Not  a 
play  actor,  to  make  the  people  laugh  and  cry.' 

Gertrude  sighed. 

'  I  have  brought  you  his  book  ;  we  have  had  it  bound  for 
you.  See  !  Allen  has  written  in  it : — "  For  my  mother.  The 
first  copy  of  my  first  book.'"  Mrs.  Engledew  received  it  pas- 
sively. '  "We  brought  it  ourselves,  in  order  to  tell  you  what  he 
cannot,  how  good  and  clever  it  is,  and  how  much  it  is  already 
praised.' 

'  I  do  not  read  what  is  called  light  literature,'  the  mother 
said.  *  I  am  no  longer  young,  I  think  of  my  soul,  and  my  hus- 
band in  heaven,  where  I  wish  to  join  him.  I  have  no  desire  to 
laugh.  There  are  sorrows  enough  of  my  own  to  cry  over.  Tell 
Allen,  if  you  please,  that  I  thank  him  for  his  book.  Claire  has 
tried  to  read  me  some  of  his  things,  but  they  do  not  interest 
me.  The  boy's  business  in  life  was  in  Silk,  not  in  story  telling ; 
he  had  excellent  chances  in  Silk  ;  he  has  thrown  them  away  in 
order  to  write  stories.  He  will  never  make  any  money  now. 
Do  not  ask  me  to  read  his  foolish  books.' 

'  My  dear  lady,'  Gertrude  pleaded,  '  it  is  not,  believe  me,  a 
question  of  money.  Yet  your  son  will  make  an  income  which 
will  enable  him  to  live  comfortably.     Do  not  doubt  it.' 

*  I  tliink  of  what  he  has  thrown  away,'  said  his  mother.   • 

*  Think  rather  of  what  your  son  has  gained.  Oh  I  Mrs. 
Engledew' — she  leaned  forward  and  took  both  of  the  cold  re- 
luctant hands — '  such  a  writer  as  your  son  will  be  is  a  gift  of 
God  ;  he  teaches  while  he  touches  the  springs  of  tears  and 
laughter ;  he  shows  the  world  what  it  is,  and  makes  us  discon- 
tented with  ourselves.  Can  you  doubt  that  it  is  better  to  be 
such  a  teacher  than  only  one  who  buys  and  sells  ? ' 

I  felt  myself  guilty  while  this  enthusiast  for  literature  pleaded 
Allen's  cause.  Yes ;  it  was  not  only  a  story  that  he  would  tell, 
but  lessons,  exhortations,  example,  admonitions  that  each  reader 
might  draw  from  his  page.  Only  a  story  teller !  Only  an  artist  I 
Why,  how  ignorant  was  I  even  in  thought,  to  underrate  tlie 
power  of  Art  ■ 

Mrs.  Engledew  replied,  unmoved  by  this  appeal,  that  as  for 
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leaching,  there  were  schoolmasters  for  the  young  and  clergymen 
for  the  grown  up.  Allen  was  neither  a  schoolmaster  nor  a 
clergyman. 

'  But  your  son  will  be  loved  by  everybody,'  said  Gertrude. 

*  His  father  did  not  want  to  be  loved  by  everybody  ;  nor  his 
grandfather,  who  was  also  in  Silk.  They  desired  to  do  their  duty, 
have  the  approval  of  their  conscience,  to  increase  their  credit 
and  their  balance,  and  to  find  safe  investments.  What  more 
should  a  man  desire  ?  As  for  people's  love,  I  do  not  see  why  a 
serious  man  should  care  whether  he  is  loved  or  not. ' 

This  was  very  discouraging,  and  presently,  after  a  few  more 
vain  attempts  to  make  the  poor  frozen  woman  understand,  Ger- 
trude rose. 

'  You  will  not  read  Allen's  book,  perhaps,'  she  said.  *  Yet  ii 
will  remain  here  for  you  to  look  at.  It  will  remind  you  that  he 
is  a  man  now  who  has  done  something  already,  and  will  do 
a  great  deal  more.  You  will  begin  to  feel  diflferently  about  his 
work.' 

'  Never,'  said  the  mother,  bitterly.  *  His  work  is  not  his 
father's  work.  His  friends  are  not  his  father's  friends.  If  he 
gets  talked  about  in  aU  the  papers,  which  you  call  getting  honour, 
I  fshall  feel  no  pride  in  him  ;  not  any.  I  should  have  bepn  proud 
of  him  had  he  never  been  mentioned  in  any  paper  at  all,  but 
had  risen  in  the  City,  and  become  a  partner  in  his  House.  But 
now — never  ! ' 

So  Gertrude  said  no  more,  but  left  her.     I  went  with  them. 

*  My  dear,'  she  said  outside,  '  Allen  told  me  you  would  be 
here.  I  know  all  about  you.  You  are  Claire.  Claire,'  she 
repeated,  taking  both  my  hands  in  hers,  '  take  us  to  your  house. 
Let  us  call  upon  you.  AUen  has  told  you  about  us,  I  know. 
Isabel  wants  to  know  you  as  much  as  I  do.' 

It  Tvas  Isabel,  then.  But,  of  course,  I  knew  it  could  be  no 
other.  And  how  stupid  I  was  !  How  could  I  have  gone  on 
thinking  that  Isabel  was  not  young?  My  little  jealousy  had 
nearly  vanished  by  that  time,  and  I  could  think  to  myself  how 
good  and  true  she  looked,  and  worthy  to  be  loved  by  such  a 
man  as  Allen ;  while,  as  for  myself —oh  !  it  was  only  schoolboy 
and  schoolgirl.  Of  course,  Allen  could  never  think  of  me  beside 
this  girl,  whom  I  knew  already  so  well,  because  he  had  told  me 
so  much.  We  shook  hands  and  became  friends  at  once — and  if 
one  was  unworthy  and  jealous,  she  felt  ashamed  of  her  mean- 
ness, when  the  other  two  were  thinking,  not  of  themselves  at 
all,  but  of  the  boy  whom  all  three  loved.  They  came  with  me, 
and  I  showed  them  all  the  treasures  of  the  bygone  time  of  which 
they  wanted  to  know  so  much.  There  were  the  photographs  of 
the  two  boys  when  they  were  lourteen.  *  Oh,  look  ! '  said  Isabel, 
*  at  Allen's  great  eager  eyes ' — and  when  they  were  eighteen  and 
when  they  were  twenty-one,  just  before  they  went  away.  There 
«-ere  Allen's  first  verses — I  gave  aome  to  Gertrude.    There  were 
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WilFs  drawings  ;  there  were  the  books  we  used  to  read  in,  the 
Lamartine  and  Chateaubriand,  the  Montaigne,  the  old  Plutarch , 
fn  Amyot's  French,  Beranger,  one  or  two  of  Victor  Hugo's 
novels,  Moliere,  and  Racine,  Boileau,  and  our  English  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  and  Pope.  There  was  Allen's  own  copy  of  Keats, 
which  he  gave  me  when  he  went  away,  because  he  loved  it  so 
much.  Then  there  were  the  presents  which  Will  had  sent  me 
from  China,  and  the  drawings  of  the  people  and  the  places 
which  he  made  for  me,  and  his  letters.  I  showed  them  all  the 
things  belonging  to  the  boys,  kept  with  the  shabby  old  furni- 
ture of  the  dear  old  room. 

'  When  the  summer  comes,'  I  said,  *  I  will  show  you  the 
Forest.  Come  with  Allen.  We  will  walk  where  we  used  to 
play  together  under  the  trees  and  among  the  hawthorns.  I 
have  no  heart  to  go  there  by  mj^self.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Gertrude,  *  it  is  a  truly  beautiful  thing  for  a 
girl  to  have  the  love  of  two  such  men.  I  say  so,  who  never  had 
the  love  of  one.' 

Her  eyes  glistened.     One  could  not  choose  but  kiss  her. 

'  It  is  an  idyl,'  she  said.  '  It  is  like  Paul  and  Virginia,  but 
Virginia  remains  behind.' 

'  And  it  is  Paul  who  goes  away  into  a  far  country,'  said  Isabel ; 
and  afterwards  I  wondered  if  she  quite  knew  what  her  words 
might  mean. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OLINTHUS. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  it  must  have  been  early  in  this  year  that  Mi 
Massey  and  Mr.  Skantlebury  yielded  to  temptation,  and  went 
up  to  town  to  make  money  in  the  easy  way  which  Olinthus  had 
adopted.  Mr.  CoUiber  had  been  gone  nearly  two  years  ;  he 
began  to  go  regularly  to  London  about  the  time  when  Olinthus 
had  entered  upon  his  career  of  greatness.  First  he  went  in 
the  morning  and  returned  at  night ;  then  he  went  on  Monday 
morning  and  returned  on  Friday  evening.  The  little  party 
which  met  daily  on  the  Green  was  then  reduced  to  three.  Now 
Sir  Charles  alone  was  left.  My  father,  for  his  part,  seldom 
joined  a  parliament  which  talked  of  things  whereof  he  was 
profoundly  ignorant. 

One  morning  in  March  I  was  crossing  the  Green  and  passed 
Sir  Charles,  who  looked  so  lonely  that  I  stopped  to  talk  with 
him.     Where,  I  asked  him,  were  his  friends  ? 

*  They  are  gone  to  town,'  he  replied  gloomily.  *They  are 
gone  to  make  their  fortunes. — Ho  ! ' 

I  begged  him  to  explain. 

'CoUiber,'  he  said,   '  has  left  us  a  long  time.     I  don't  know 
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Inhere  he  ia,  and  Massey  tells  me  that  he  isn't  seen  about  the 
City.  But  he  is  doing  something,  Colliber  is.  He  is  pulling 
strings  in  a  corner,  I  expect,  and  raking  in  the  money.  I  knew 
he  would  go  back  to  it.  Men  like  him  can't  keep  away.  Then, 
you  see,  none  of  us  except  Massey,  who  doesn't  care,  like  to  be 
seen  much  in  the  City  ;  so  that  Colliber  keeps  in  the  back- 
ground. There  are  always,  my  deaj  young  lady,  disagreeable 
people  in  the  world  who  won't  take  the  right  view  of — of  the 
pluck  and  enterprise  which  led  to  their  losing  money.  I  was 
myself,  you  know,  so  full  of  enterprise  that  I  lost  an  immense 
sum  of  money — other  people's  money  it  was  chiefly.' 

'  Yes,  Sir  Charles.'  I  was  afraid  he  would  go  on  to  dilate  on 
the  glory  of  his  failure. 

'  So/  he  went  on,  '  none  of  us  can  very  well  walk  about  th« 
City.  Now  Coluber's  case  is  worse  than  mine,  because  he  too 
let  in  so  many — I  mean  lost  so  much  more  money.  He  is 
pulling  the  strings — I  know  he  is  pulling  the  strings  some- 
where. He  is  up  to  devilry.  There  was  always  something 
unnatural  in  a  man  who  failed  for  so  much  and  took  so  little 
pride  in  it.  But  as  for  Massey  and  Skantlebury,  especially 
Skantlebury,  I  must  say ' 

Nothing  in  the  language  means  more  than  this  little  phrase, 
*I  must  say,'  unless,  perhaps,  it  is  the  corresponding  expression, 
*I  do  think.'  It  is,  in  itself,  an  interjection,  meaning  quan- 
tities of  things. 

'  What  have  they  done,  then  ? ' 

'  They  have  gone  off,  my  dear  young  lady,  actually  gone  off, 
at  their  time  of  life,  to  speculate  in  Stocks.  Massey  has  got 
nothing  at  all  to  lose,  because  what  little  there  is  was  settled  on 
his  wife.  Skantlebury  has  got  about  twelve  thousand  pounds. 
He  says  that  when  he  has  doubled  it  he  will  rest  content.  Ho, 
ho  !  And  they've  gone — being  as  ignorant  as  mice  about  the 
ways  of  Capel  Court — they've  gone  in  a  mean  and  sneakia* 
manner  to  young  Gallaway.' 

'  Gone  to  OHnthus  ? ' 

'  They've  gone  to  young  Gallaway.  There's  a  man  for  you  ! 
For  that  matter,  Claire,  I  hope  he  is  for  you.  Bless  you,  my 
dear  !  I  know  all  about  the  three  lovers.  Will  Massey  is  the 
best  set  up,  but  he  is  in  China.  Young  Engledew  may  be 
clever  with  books,  but  he  is  only  a  literary  scrub  after  all ;  and 
his  stories,  which  I  have  tried  to  read,  are,  I  must  say,  despe- 
rately low.  Whereas,  with  Olinthus  Gallaway,  you  will  be  a 
happy  woman  if  money  cai.  make  you  happy.  And  a  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  too,  though  a  little  coarse  in  the  gills, 
from  too  much  champagne.  You  will  cure  him  of  that,  my 
dear,  and  any  other  faults  he  may  now  possess.  He  has  cham- 
pagne for  lunch  and  champagne  for  dinner  ;  and  on  Sundays,  I 
am  told,  he  does  not  go  to  church,  which  is  wrong,  bat  haa 
champagne  for  breakfast.     Weli,  youth  must  sow  wild  oats; 
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and  he  makes  a  splendid  income  ;  and  no  one,  not  evefc.  Collibei 
in  liis  best  days,  ever  had  such  a  head  for  finance.  With  lum, 
my  dear,  you  will  be  happy.' 

'  Thank  you,  Sir  Charles.     And  about  Mr.  Massey  ? ' 

'  What  Massey  has  done  is  this.  He  talked  it  over  with 
Skantlebury,  and  they  made  up  a  little  plot  together.  First 
one  was  to  call  on  young  Gallaway,  and  then  the  other.  They 
would  communicate  to  each  other  their  information,  and  so 
double  their  gains.  I  didn't  think  Skantlebury  had  it  in  him. 
Well,  they  went  up.  First  Massey  went.  Gallaway  told  him 
he  had  five  minutes  and  no  more,  pulled  out  his  watch  and 
kept  looking  at  it.  Massey  said  that  he  was  come  as  an  old 
friend  to  ask  a  favour.  "  I  never  grant  favours,"  said  Gallaway. 
**  To  me  you  will,"  said  Massey.  *'  Why,  I've  known  you  since 
you  were  a  boy.  Come,  Olinthus — I  still  say  Olinthus  for  old 
times'  sake,  you  know,  but  one  ought  to  say  Mr.  Gallaway,  or 
Lord  Gallaway,  or  Duke  Gallaway — hang  it !  to  such  a  fellow 
as  you."  You  know  Massey's  manner.  If  he'd  got  a  hundred 
thousand  to  his  name  he  couldn't  be  more  so.  Well,  he  blufied 
yoiing  Gallaway  out  of  a  straight  tip.  He  did,  indeed.  Galla- 
way just  turned  red — I  don't  know  why — and  whispered,  *'  WiU 
you  promise  not  to  tell  Mr.  Colliber  ?     Sell  Egyptians."  ' 

'  And  did  Mr.  Massey  sell  Egyptians  ? ' 

*  He  did.  He  told  Skantlebury  ;  they  both  sold  Egyptians. 
And  Egyptians  turned  up  trumps.  Very  well  then.  It  iB 
Skantlebury's  turn  next.  He  goes  humble — you  know  his  way 
— and  asked  the  favour,  if  so  small  a  man  as  himself  may  ask  a 
favour  of  JVIr.  Gallaway,  who  has  always  been  as  generous  as  he 
is  brilliant.  And  it  would  be  the  making  of  him,  it  would. 
And  so  on.  Well,  he  gets  his  favour,  too.  Oddly,  too,  on  the 
same  promise  not  to  tell  Colliber.  Why  shouldn't  he  tell 
Colliber?  Professional  jealousy,  I  say.  Colliber  was  in  the 
same  line,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself,  but  not  a  patch  on 
Gallaway.' 

'  Did  Skantlebury,  too,  sell  Egyptians  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  he  bought  or  sold.  But  he  told  Massey, 
and  they  both  made  money.  Massey  made  quite  a  sum,  but 
Skantlebury  is  cautious.  Massey  talks  of  reviving  his  projects  ; 
nothing  short  of  millions  will  satisfy  him.  Well,  we  shall  see  ; 
meantime,  my  dear,  it  is  very  hard  on  me,  in  my  old  age,  to 
lose  all  my  companions — first  the  boys,  though  we  saw  little  of 
them.  Yet  it  was  pleasant  to  watch  them  going  off  to  town 
every  morning — their  future  all  before  them — what  was  it  to 
be  ?  The  City  is  a  wonderful  place  :  there's  a  fortune  for  every- 
body who  will  work,  and  a  splendid  failure  in  store  for  the  most 
lucky.  Dear  me  !  and  then  Colliber  went.  Colliber  is  short  in 
his  temper,  and  he's  got  a  sharp  tongue,  but  we  missed  him 
verj'-  much.  He  never  seemed  to  understand  his  own  great- 
ness ;  he  wasn't  proud  of  hia  failure.     I  think  he  would  rather 
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not  have  failed  at  all.  But  Colliber  was  full  of  information. 
Well,  he  must  needs  go  to  the  City — he  knows  why,'  the 
garrulous  old  man  went  on  talking.  '  Then  Massey  and  Skantle- 
bury  went.  Massey  is  a  conceited  sort  of  a  man,  but  he  failed 
well ;  and  he  has  ideas,  though  he  is  wanting  in  the  respect  due 
fco  rank  and  position.  Skantlebury  is  a  great  loss  to  me  ;  a 
most  obliging  creature,  and  deferential  to  his  betters.  I  misa 
Skantlebury  greatly.' 

'  Do  they  go  every  day  to  London  ? ' 

'  Every  day.  They  can't  keep  away.  When  men  go  oflF  in 
that  line  they  must  always  be  in  the  City.  I  knew  a  man  once, 
a  clergyman  he  was,  who  used  to  speculate  on  the  changes  every 
hour,  and  stood  at  the  window  to  see  that  his  broker  raa- 
Walking  was  too  slow  for  him.  Massey  and  Skantlebury  go 
every  day  too ;  they  sit  and  watch  ;  they  sneak  one  after  the 
other  to  young  Gallaway,  and  sometimes  he  swears  at  them, 
and  sometimes  he  whispers  a  word.  It  is  a  gambling  game,  and 
it  will  end  badly  It  is  tossing  for  sovereigns.  It  is  a  game 
which  a  respectable  man  like  Skantlebury,  who  knows  what 
saving  means,  ought  not  to  take  up.  A  bad  business,  my  dear, 
a  bad  business.* 

I  saw  Olinthus  very  seldom.  He  came,  however,  one 
Saturday  afternoon  early  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  He  had 
only  come  to  see  me,  he  said  ;  his  mother  and  the  girls  could 
wait.  I  observed  that  he  was  looking  ill  at  ease  ;  his  cheeks 
were  flabby  and  pale  ;  his  eyes  were  red  ;  his  face  was  gloomy. 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

'  Nothing  that  you  can  do  any  good  for,'  he  replied  roughly^ 
but  not  rudely. 

I  asked  no  more,  and  he  went  on  sucking  the  knob  of  hin 
stick  moodily. 

'  I  did  think,  Claire,'  he  presently  remarked,  *  that  I  should 
have  some  sympathy  from  you  at  least.  You  see  I  am  down  in 
the  mouth,  and  yet  you  don't  even  ask  me  why.' 

*I  did  ask  you,  but  you  refused  to  tell  me.' 

'I  con'i  tell  you,  Claire,'  he  groaned.  'That  is  what  makes 
me  low.  If  I  could  tell  you — if  I  could  tell  anybody — I  should 
be  better.  But  I  can't.  I  can  only  wait  till  I  am  in  my  own 
rooms,  and  then  swear  at  him.' 

'  If  you  want  to  tell  me  about  it  in  order  to  swear  at  him — 
whoever  he  may  be — I  would  rather  you  did  not  tell  me  anything.' 

'  I  can't  tell  you  anything,'  he  repeated.  *  I  am  like  a  man 
in  a  prison.  Ah  !  you  think  it  is  all  skittles,  I  suppose.  Much 
you  know !  Look  here,  Claire,'  he  said  with  a  sudden  burst. 
*  I  lead  the  life  of  a  dog,  I  do,  and  daren't  bite,  because,  if  I 

did '     Here  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  turned  ghastly  pale. 

We  were  standing  in  the  garden,  and  just  then  Mr.  Collibei 
passed  slowly  by.  He  looked  round,  raised  his  hat  to  me,  an-i 
nodded  to  Olinthus. 
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*  What  is  the  matter,  Olinthus  ? '  I  asked,  for  he  was  quite 
white,  and  trembling.     I  thought  he  would  faint, 

*  Nothing,'  he  replied,  'nothing  at  all.  Do  you  think,'  he 
whispered,  'do  you  think,  Claire,  that  he  heard  me  when  I 
said — when  I  said — that  I  led  the  life  of  a  dog  ? ' 

'  Mr.  CoUiber?  _  No,  I  should  think  not.' 

'  I  don't  want  him  to  hear  such  words  as  these.  He  might 
— he  might — put  some  wrong  construction  on  them,  you  know 
In  the  City  credit  is  everything — yes,  everjiihing.' 

'  Your  great  fortune  does  not  seem  to  bring  you  happiness,' 
J  said. 

'  No,  not  yet ;  but  it  will.  I  say  to  myself  that  when  you 
consent ' 

'  Olinthus  ! ' 

'  Well,  then,  if  you  consent — you  know — ^I  can  then  tell  you 
everything,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  bear.  It's  the  dreadful 
loneliness  of  the  thing  that  preys  upon  me.  Other  men  can 
talk  to  each  other  ;  I've  got  to  shut  up  as  tight  as  wax.  Other 
men  can  drink  and  be  jolly  ;  I've  got  to  keep  sober,  except  in 
my  own  chambers  and  by  myself.  Oh  !  it's  dreadful.  But  the 
money  comes  in — yes,  the  money  keeps  coming  in.  Perliapa 
some  day  there  will  be  the  enjoyment  of  it.' 

'  And  how  is  the  Countess  ? '  I  asked. 

'  There  again.  Oh,  Claire  !  I've  been  most  cruelly  de- 
ceived by  the  Countess.  I  thought  she  wanted  my  society  ; 
she  only  wanted  my  tips  after  aU.  I  gave  her  one  or  two, 
and  she  plunged  and  made  a  little  pile ;  and  then  she 
went  on  without  me,  and  lost  it  all.  Tlien  she  came  to 
me  again,  and  asked  for  more,  but  I  couldn't  give  her  any 
more.  I  dared  not.  If  was  as  much  as  my  berth — I  mean — 
well — I  couldn't — that's  flat — and  I  told  her  so.  And  then  she 
went  on  her  knees — she  did  indeed.  I  never  thought  to  have 
a  Countess  on  her  knees  to  me.  But  I  couldn't  do  it  ;  I'd 
been  warned  not  to  ;  and  I  refused.  'VMien  she  found  that 
crying  did  no  good  she  sprang  up  in  a  rage — you  never  saw  a 
peal  Countess  in  a  rage  ;  Claire,  it's  truly  awful — she  boxed  my 
ears,  she  did  indeed — who  would  have  thought  I  should  live  to 
have  my  ears  boxed  by  a  Countess  ? — and  called  me  a  con- 
temptible City  cad — but  of  course  her  ladyship  could  say  what 
she  liked,  and  words  don't  break  bones — and  said  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  Honourable  James,  should  come  to  the  office  with  » 
horsewhip  and  cowhide  me  ;  and  then  she  flung  out  of  the 
oflice,  and  left  word  among  the  clerks  that  they  had  better  not 
go  away  early,  because  a  gentleman  was  coming  with  a  cowhide 
for  the  contemptible  cad  within — meaning  me.  They  grinned 
— the  clerks.  Hang  'em  !  I  pay  them  their  salaries  and  don't 
order  them  about  half  so  much  as  I  am — never  mind — and  yet 
they  grinned.  I  wish  I  had  given  them  all  the  sack  there  and  then. 

'  And  hcis  the  Ho'vourable  James  called  I  * 
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*No  ;  I  sent  him  a  letter.  You  see,  Claire,  when  a 
Countess  boxes  your  ears  you  can  only  grin  and  bear  it.  But 
as  for  her  brother,  whether  he  is  an  Honourable  or  not,  if  he 
comes  with  a  horsewhip  ycu  can  meet  him, with  another.  So  1 
wrote  to  him  and  tossed  the  letter  into  the  basket  open  for  the 
clerks  to  read  it.  I  told  him  first  that  he  owed  me  seventy-hve 
pounds,  and  I  should  be  obliged  by  a  cheque  at  once.  Next,  I 
was  informed  by  his  sister-in-law,  the  Countess,  that  he  was 
going  to  cowhide  me.  I  was  going  to  lay  in  a  guttapercha  cane 
and  a  bludgeon,  and  was  ready  to  accommodate  him  with  either. 
He  didn't  call,  and  he  hasn't  sent  that  cheque.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  you  have  got  rid  of  a  very  bad 
set  of  people.' 

'  And  to  think  of  the  money  they've  won  of  me  !  Night 
after  night  it  was  baccarat,  euchre,  nap,  ecart^,  poker,  through 
the  pack  for  sovereigns — every  kind  of  game.  I  knew  her 
ladyship  was  a  gambler,  well  enough.  But  then ' — he  sighed 
heavily — *  she  could  be  very  charming  to  a  fellow,  Claire.  She 
was  the  only  woman  who  ever  made  me  feel  that  I  could  forget 
you.  She  had  a  way  of  pleasing  a  man  and  looking  at  him. 
Ah  !  those  eyes  of  hers  ! '  He  sighed  heavily.  '  Then  there  are 
those  two  old  idiots,  Massey  and  Skantlebury.  They  keep 
coming  to  me.  Sometimes  I  send  them  away.  But  if  one  goes 
the  other  comes.  As  for  Massey,  he  won't  go.  He  sits  down 
and  crosses  his  legs  and  says  he  will  wait  as  long  as  I  like. 
But  he  won't  go.  They'll  get  me  into  an  awful  row  one  of  these 
days.  Why,  if  he  should  meet  them  this  afternoon — any  day — 
and  they  should  tell  him.' 

Always  this  mysterious  person  in  the  background  of  whom 
he  was  so  much  afraid.  However,  he  said  it  had  cheered  him 
to  let  me  know  how  miserable  he  was,  and  he  presently  went 
away.  One  thought  of  the  copy-book  moral  maxims,  and  re- 
flected that  riches  will  not  always  make  a  man  happy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FOR  Allen's  sake. 

When  Gertrude — ^you  must  now  let  me  speak  of  her  by  her 
Christian  name — asked  me,  a  few  days  later,  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
I  took  it  as  another  act  of  kindness  to  Allen,  and  accepted  with 
the  anticipation  of  going  into  a  world  quite  new  to  me.  If, 
however,  it  had  been  intended  to  confer  a  kindness  on  myself 
rather  than  on  Allen,  I  could  not  have  met  with  a  more  cordial 
welcome. 

'  Above    all,    my  dear,'   said    Gertrude,    '  call  me  by  my 
Christian  name.     Let  me  still  feel  young — among  the  young  ; 
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iind  recall  my  youth  among  the  old.  !N"othing  helps  so  much 
Bs  to  retain  your  Christian  name.  And  now,  my  dear,  how  shall 
we  amuse  you  ? ' 

'  We  can  get  a  box  for  any  theatre  you  would  like  to  see,* 
said  Isabel,  '  or  tickets  for  any  concert ;  and  there  are  a  few 
cfalleries  open,  and  there  are  always  the  streets  if  the  weather  is 
fine.' 

'  I  like  the  streets  best,'  I  said.  '  But,  indeed,  I  do  nor 
want  amusement.  Let  me  watch  your  kind  of  life  and  learn 
why  Allen  loves  it  so  much.' 

It  was  easy  to  understand  that,  at  any  rate.  After  such  & 
youth  as  the  poor  boy  had  passed,  which  made  him  loathe  the 
name  of  money,  he  would  love  any  kind  of  life  which  seemed 
free  from  the  desire  of  making  money  or  the  fear  of  losing  it,  or 
the  irksomeness  of  not  having  enough.  The  very  last  topic  of 
conversation  with  Gertrude  would  be  that  of  money.  And  then 
Gertrude's  was  a  life  spent  among  books  and  the  talk  was  about 
books  :  and  it  was  a  life  with  many  sides  and  sympatliies,  and 
keen  for  culture  of  many  kinds.  In  this  house  Allen  met  with 
the  appreciation  and  encouragement  which  I  could  not  give  him, 
because  I  never  understood  that  worship  of  form  and  expression 
which  to  some  makes  a  poem  beautiful  and  delightful  though  it 
contains  not  a  single  new  thought  or  a  happy  idea. 

The  first  evening  was  Gertrude's  evening  at  home.  The 
rooms  were  very  full,  and  most  of  the  guests  were  men  and 
women  of  some  distinction,  however  small.  It  was  exactly  what 
Allen  told  me  ;  all  of  them  could  do  something ;  in  the  talk  and 
instruction  and  discussions  of  the  day  they  all  took  some  part. 
What  a  difference — oh  !  what  a  great  gulf  between  the  worlc^  of 
Art  and  Letters,  with  its  cleverness  and  brightness  and  apparent 
sinking  of  selfish  interest,  and  the  world  of  the  City. 

'  Allen,'  I  whispered,  '  can  you  picture  to  yourself  Sir  Charles 
set  down  in  this  drawing-room  ? ' 

*  And  his  consternation  when  no  one  recognised  the  greatness 
of  his  colossal  failure  ?  Think  of  the  universal  stare  !  TeU  me, 
Claire,  do  you  like  it  ? ' 

'  It  interests  me  very  much.  It  seems  so  bright  and  clever. 
Oh  !  Allen,  this  is  indeed  better  for  you  than  the  City.' 

He  answered  with  his  quick  bright  smile. 

They  all  seemed  to  know  each  other  and  talked  freelj^,  and 
they  all  knew  what  was  going  on  and  what  everybody  was  doing. 
Some  of  the  ladies  were  dressed  in  eesthetic  extravagances — I 
thank  heaven,  sometimes,  that  I  am  half  a  Parisienne — but 
many  were  dressed  quite  poorly,  because,  as  I  learned  after- 
wards, the  following  of  Art  in  its  various  branches  is  not  always 
lucrative,  and  many  of  Gerirude's  friends  have  to  continue  in 
poverty  all  their  lives.  As  for  the  men,  they  were  mostly 
middie-aged  or  old  men  who  had  done  their  work  and  made 
their   mark.     If  you  listened  to  them  you  would    heaT  them 
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talking  3f  Lady  Blessington  and  Disraeli  and  the  Count  D'Orsay 
and  Loid  Palmerston,  when  he  was  still  a  gay  young  fellow  of 
sixty,  and  Taglioni  and  Madame  Celeste  and  other  people  who 
flourished  in  the  theatres  and  the  forties.  I  think  it  is  delight- 
ful to  get  old  people  who  can  talk  and  who  have  played  a  part 
in  the  things  we  read  about,  especially  in  the  impossible  time, 
the  time  just  before  one  was  born.  When  we  were  in  France  wo 
went  to  see  a  certain  Marquis  of  the  ancient  time,  who  had  been 
a  page  in  Napoleon's  court.  I  expected  to  find  a  man  who 
would  remind  me  of  Beranger.  I  found  an  old  old  gentleman 
sitting  beside  a  stream  fishing  for  gudgeon,  and  he  could 
remember  nothing  at  all.  As  for  young  men,  the  promise  of 
the  future  was  represented  only  by  Allen  and  one  or  two 
others. 

All  the  girls,  for  their  part,  seemed  ready  to  contribute 
something  to  make  the  evening  pleasant.  I  suppose  there  were 
some  among  them  who  only  had  the  ordinary  accomplishments, 
but  those  who  performed  for  us  exhibited  a  skill  which  was  very 
far  indeed  beyond  the  amateur  displays  which  one  heard  at  my 
evenings,  when  some  of  us,  including  myself,  could  play  prettily. 
For  instance,  there  was  one  young  lady  of  eighteen  who  played 
the  violin  in  a  duet  with  her  sister.  What  would  they  think  in 
the  village  of  a  girl  playing  the  violin  ?  It  would  be  considered 
*  unladylike. '  Yet  she  played  very  beautifully,  and  looked  aa 
graceful  as  the  Muse  of  Music.  And  another  played  the  zither 
(which  I  at  once  resolved  to  learn),  wiiile  two  more  sang  a 
Tyrolean  song.  And  another  played  a  brilliant  piece  on  the 
piano,  and  another  sang  a  most  diflicult  song,  with  a  sweet  voice 
and  highly  trained.  Whatever  they  did  was  done  well.  At  my 
evenings  everything  was  done  only  tolerably.  It  was  as  if  they 
had  resolved  on  the  mastery  of  the  art,  not  the  mere  acquisition 
of  an  accomplishment.  The  violinist,  for  instance,  presently 
told  me,  that  it  was  her  one  occupation  and  the  work  of  her  life, 
so  far,  to  play  the  violin  well.  There  was  a  portfolio  of  draw- 
ings— finished,  beautiful  drawings — lying  on  the  table.  They 
were  the  fruits  of  a  journey  made  by  a  young  lady  present. 
This,  too,  was  the  chosen  work  of  her  life.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  used  to  be  and  still  remains  in  some  circles,  a  kind  of 
prejudice  that  to  do  a  thing  well  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  '  lady,' 
and  savours  of  the  '  professional.'  But  here,  those  who  were 
not  professional  wished  to  be  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
lady  who  played  the  violin,  the  lady  who  painted  the  water- 
colour  sketches,  and  the  lady  who  sang,  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  a  public  exhibition.  Why  not  ?  *  Art 
should  belong  to  all,'  said  Gertrude  ;  *  it  is  treason  to  your 
genius  to  keep  things  hidden.' 

It  pleased  me  to  observe  how  everybody  knew  and  seemed 
to  like  Allen,  and  how  my  dear,  shy,  sensitive  boy  had  developed 
into  a  young  man  who  bore  himself  with  confidence  if  not  witb 
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assurance,  and  could  hold  his  own  with  any,  and  was  accepted 

aa  a  man  who  was  sure  to  rise. 

'I  am  going  to  recite  presently/  Isabel  whispered  to  me. 
'I  always  do,  you  know.  It  i»  my  one  poor  talent.  I  cannot 
sing,  nor  can  I  write,  nor  paint ;  but  I  can  recite.  I  have  taken 
one  of  Allen's  poems,  which  I  hope  will  please  you.  But  first  I 
want  you  to  sing. ' 

*  Indeed,'  I  replied,  *  I  would  rather  not.' 

'  Allen  tells  me  you  have  got  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world 
and  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  French  songs.  Do  sing  one 
for  us,  only  one.' 

Perhaps  the  sweetness  and  novelty  of  the  old  French  melody 
would  make  the  people  forget  the  want  of  training  in  the  singer. 
I  sang  then,  to  my  own  accompaniment,  because  I  could  not 
stand  up  before  everybody  with  the  music  in  my  hand,  first  one 
and  then  another  of  my  French  songs.  One  of  them  was  set  to 
an  air  taken  by  Clement  Marot,  when  he  translated  the  Psalms. 
I  have  heard  it  sung  in  the  Protestant  Temple  at  La  Rochelle  : 
it  is  a  strange,  unexpected  air,  with  a  sad  yearning  in  it,  which 
suggests  thoughts  and  brings  tears  to  your  eyes.  Will  always 
loved  it,  and  Allen  used  to  walk  about  the  room  when  I  sang  it, 
silent,  dreaming,  liis  eyes  far  off.  I  sang  it  to-night  to  please 
him.     Happily,  it  pleased  everybody. 

'  Claire, '  said  Allen,  *  your  voice  was  never  sweeter,  and  you 
never  sang  that  song  better.' 

Amid  the  talk  of  the  room  I  heard  a  voice,  it  was  Gertrude's, 
saying — 'And  for  once,  believe  me,  nothing  to  do  with  literature 
or  art  at  aU.     Yes  ;  she  is,  indeed,  very  beautiful  and  sweet.' 

Was  she  talking  about  me  ?  Well  ;  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
think  that  people  call  one  beautiful  and  sweet.  Yet  it  was  all 
for  Allen's  sake. 

Then  Isabel  stood  up  to  recite.  Surely  the  power  of  acting 
is  a  most  wonderful  gift.  Isabel  could  act  so  well  that  we  forgot 
a  lovely  and  graceful  girl  was  standing  before  us — at  least,  I 
did.  I  thought  only  of  the  words  she  uttered  and  the  characters 
she  assumed.  As  she  stood  before  us,  her  slight  figure  swayed 
gently  as  if  in  rhythm  with  the  verse  ;  her  hands  were  some- 
times clasped  and  still,  but  sometimes  lifted  with  quick,  sharp 
gesture  ;  her  clear  hazel  eyes  gazed  through  us  and  beyond  us, 
as  if  she  was,  indeed,  inspired,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  scenes  of 
which  she  spoke,  heard  nothing  but  the  words  of  the  poem.  She 
endowed  the  verse  with  an  intensity  of  meaning,  a  fulness  of 
purpose,  a  directness  which  I,  who  thought  I  knew  all  Allen's 
poetry  so  well,  had  never  even  suspected  or  felt. 

When  she  finished  there  was  again  a  murmur  of  applause, 
and  the  talk  began  again.  And  again  I  heard  a  voice — this 
time  not  Gertrude's,  but  the  voice  of  a  girl  sitting  beside  me. 

'  Whose  poem  is  it  ?  Whose  should  it  be  ?  Of  whom  does 
Libael  thiaii  all  day  except  of  him  % ' 
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Yes.  I  had  seen  it  already  :  in  her  eyes  when  they  rested 
upon  him  ;  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke  to  him  j  in  the 
brightening  of  her  colour  when  he  approached  her  ;  in  the 
jealous,  inquiring  glance  when  she  looked  at  him  ;  in  the  very 
attentions  which  she  lavished  upon  me,  who  had  robbed  her, 
she  thought,  of  Allen's  heart.  Poor  Isabel  !  Yet,  who  could 
live  with  Allen  so  much  and  not  love  him  %  Of  course  she  loved 
him. 

Sometimes  I  think,  considering  how  many  men  have  to  wait 
till  they  are  far  on  in  their  thirties  before  they  marry,  whether 
the  women  who  were  young  with  them,  and  must  have  loved 
them,  ever  forget  them.  Could  I,  for  instance,  ever  forget  Will 
and  Allen,  even  if  the  time  had  gone  by  and  they  could  not  offer 
to  marry  me,  and  I  had  accepted — if  that  were  possible — another 
man  ?  I  think  there  must  always,  where  there  is  a  man  who 
marries  at  thirty  or  later,  be  some  woman — perhaps  more  than 
one — who  loved  him  in  his  youth,  when  as  yet  he  had  all  the 
world  before  him,  and  was  unformed,  and  will  never  forget  him 
as  he  was  then — young,  ardent,  full  of  life  and  laughter  and 
belief  in  the  world,  and  love  and  hope.  I  shall  always  remember 
Allen  as  he  was  in  those  days  :  and  so  will  Isabel. 

*  You  know  those  verses,  my  dear  ? '  asked  Gertrude. 

*I  thought  I  knew  them  well,'  I  said,  'but  now  I  see  very 
clearly  that  I  did  not  know  them  at  all.' 

'  There  is  no  test,'  she  said,  '  of  good  work  so  certain  as  the 
test  of  reading  aloud  or  reciting.  Always  read  your  verses  aloud, 
my  dear.  But  I  forget.  You  do  not  write.  Qh  !  what  a  pity  ! 
I  should  like  everybody  whom  I  know  to  write.  Let  me  tell 
Isabel  what  you  have  said.' 

'  It  is  quite  true,'  said  Allen,  who  had  joined  us.  '  Isabel 
has  given  the  words  stronger  life  and  more  reality  than  I  could 
put  into  them.     She  knows  that  I  can  never  thank  her  enough.' 

Isabel  smiled,  and  said  that  she  was  glad  to  interpret  Allen's 
verses  for  me. 

Then  Gertrude,  between  the  talk  around  her,  began  to  speak 
of  Allen. 

*  He  is  sure  to  succeed,'  she  said.  *  He  will  become  famous, 
If  you  care  for  fame  ;  but  of  course  you  do.' 

'  Yes,'  I  replied,  *  I  suppose  every  woman  must  desire  honour 
for  her  friends.' 

*  And  he  will  do  good  work,  lasting  work.  Is  not  that  better 
still  ?  My  dear,  tell  me,  do  you  think  we  have  improved  Allen 
for  you  ? ' 

This  assumption  that  it  was  all  for  me — the  fame,  and  the 
good  work,  and  the  change  in  Allen — vexed  me.     Why  should 

it  be  assumed  that one  does  not  like  to  finish  the  question 

even  in  thought. 

'  You  must  not  say  for  m«,'  I  whispered  low.    *  And  beside. 
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if  it  were  for  me,  would  it  not  be  too  much  ?     What  sould  I 
give  him  in  return  for  so  much  ? ' 

*You  will  give  him  what  you  have  always  given  him— 
(sympathy  and  encouragement,  and — and  love,  my  dear.  He 
will  want  no  more.  Besides,  you  give  him  your  beauty.  Do 
not  undervalue  woman's  most  precious  gift.' 

'  Gertrude,  look  at  Allen,  now.' — Allen  and  Isabel  were 
talking  together  earnestly.  '  Can  I— tell  me — can  I  give  him 
more  than  Isabel  can  give  him  ?  Can  I  give  him  half  so  much  ? 
ti  er  beauty  is  better  than  mine,  and  she  knows — what  I  do  noi 
— what  he  wants,' 

'  My  dear,  my  dear,'  she  laid  her  hand  in  mine;  *  Do  not 
say  such  things.  You  must  not  say  them.  Indeed  you  must 
not  ;  do  not  think  them,  even.  We  have  always  thought  of  Allen 
as  your  own.     Isabel  can  have  no  such  thought,  believe  me.' 

'  Yet,  if  I  were  to  put  such  a  thought  into  her  head ' 

'And  Allen  has  no  such  thought.' 

'  Perhaps  not  ;  yet.' 

Gertrude's  face  was  troubled.  She  looked  again  at  Isabel 
No  thought  as  yet.     Her  sweet  face  calm  and  untroubled. 

*  Tell  me,  my  dear,'  she  said,  '  is — the  other — Will— is  he, 
too,  clever  ? ' 

'  ISTot  clever,  as  you  count  cleverness.  But  others  would  call 
him  full  of  cleverness.  He  is  not  a  man  of  books  but  of  active 
work.' 

Then  we  were  interrupted,  because  Allen  brought  his  friend 
Lawrence  to  me,  and  our  talk  for  that  evening  was  stopped. 
Nor  did  Gertrude  speak  about  it  to  me  again  for  some  time. 

I  found  Mr.  Lawrence  Ouvry  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and 
quite  as  Allen  had  described  him.  He  could  not  possibly  be  so 
wise  as  he  looked,  and  beneath  his  thoughtful  brow  there  dwelt 
a  pair  of  eyes  which  seemed  perpetually  twinkling.  He,  too, 
began  to  talk  about  Allen,  and  seemed  to  regard  him  as  already 
belonging  to  me.  But  one  could  not  very  well  explain  to  a 
voung  man  the  exact  situation.  No  one,  among  them  all,  I 
believe,  conceived  it  possible  that  a  mere  countrj'-  girl  could 
refuse  a  man  who  had  achieved  literary  distinction. 

'We  have  done  what  we  could  for  the  illustrious  poet  and 
Maker,'  said  Lawrence.  *  We  have  dragged  him  out  of  his 
solitude  and  made  him  go  into  the  world.  It  was  a  recluse  you 
sent  to  us.  Miss  Philipon,  the  hermit  of  Hainault.  Have  you 
preserved  the  original  hermitage  ? ' 

'  All  Allen's  friends  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr. 
Ouvry,' 

'  Well  ;  it  is  not  every  day  that  we  get  such  a  chance  as  a 
man  with  tlie  real  ring.  Anybody  can  write  ;  that  is  nothing 
— the  current  literature  of  the  next  generation  will,  I  am  quits 
certain,  be  written  by  the  Board  School  boy — but  o-nly  a  faw 
can  write  as  Enirledew  writes.* 
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*  You  write  too,  lie  tells  me.  Scientific  papers — and — 
And ' 

Here  1  laughed,  because  his  eyes  began  to  twinkle. 

'  You  mean  to  say/  he  whispered,  '  that  he  has  betrayed 
•ne?' 

'  Yes,  He  has  told  me  all.  I  know  your  secret.  But  I 
will  not  reveal  it.' 

'  The  malady  is  hereditary,'  he  said.  '  Sons  take  after  their 
mothers.  My  mother  wrote  novels.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
write — scientific  pa,pers.' 

Then  he  began  to  tell  me  how  he  met  Allen  at  a  restaurant 
and  how  he  began  to  talk  with  liim,  and  how — well,  I  knew  it 
»U,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  be  told  it  over  again. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  great  many  people  wanted  to  be  introduced 
to  me  that  evening.  Could  they  all  know  that  I  was  such  an 
old  friend  of  Allen  ]     That  was  impossible. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Gertrude  to  me  next  day,  '  do  you  not 
think  that  the  heaux  yeux  had  something  to  do  with  it  ?  As  if 
the  men — selfish  creatures — were  thinking  about  Allen  ! ' 

Somehow  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  men  of  letters  and 
art  should  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  face  of  a  strange  girl. 

'  It  is  strange,  is  it  not  1 '  said  Gertrude.  '  But  men  are 
wonderful,  my  dear.  At  every  age,  every  man  is  ready  to  leave 
the  most  important  things,  put  by  the  most  wonderful  work,  in 
order  to  talk  with  a  pretty  girl.  And  the  more  nonsense  they 
find  to  talk,  the  better  they  like  it.  The  only  chance  for  them 
is  to  lock  themselves  up  in  a  study.'  And  then  she  began  to 
say  kind  things  about  my  face  and  figure,  I  suppose,  to  console 
me  for  not  being  an  artist. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  some  studios  and  saw  unfinished 
pictiu-es  on  the  easels.  As  for  the  pictures  one  can  say  nothing. 
They  are  finished  by  this  time  and  have  been  exhibited  and 
bought,  and  are  scattered  ov^r  the  whole  world.  The  studios 
were  charming,  hung  about  with  tapestry,  bits  of  armour, 
trophies,  weapons,  brass  things,  old  glass,  mirrors,  and  aU 
kinds  of  wonderful  things.  There  were  costumes  lying  about, 
and  the  artists  seemed  not  at  all  disinclined  to  stop  work  and 
talk  a  little.  As  for  the  talk  it  was  all  about  their  work  and 
their  friends — artists  seem  to  care  for  nothing  else.  One  of 
them  made  a  sketch  of  my  head  and  face  for  me,  and  said  it 
should  be  used  for  Helen  of  Troy — men  talk  nonsense,  yet  one 
likes  these  extravagancies.  And  always,  everj^where,  the  same 
respect  and  deference  shown  to  Gertrude,  and  *he  same  cama- 
raderie with  Allen  and  Isabel. 

One  evening  we  went  to  the  theatre  and  Lawrence  Ouvry 
gave  a  little  supper  in  his  rooms  after  the  performance.  A 
young  actor  was  one  of  the  guests — we  had  seen  him  playing  in 
the  first  piece.  He  had  the  most  delightful  manners,  and  kept 
SB  amused  while  he  made  me  understand  for  the  first  time  ho-w 
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his  profession,  like  every  other,  wants  hard  work  and  constant 

study,  and  is  a  very  serious  profession  indeed. 

It  has  got  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  story — except 
that  Lawrence  Ouvry  had  been  so  extraordinarily  good  to  Allen 
that  one  likes  to  talk  about  him — but  I  cannot  forbear  to  men- 
tion with  what  respect  he  was  spoken  of  by  his  cousin  as  a  man 
who  had  departed  from  the  traditions  of  his  family  and  gone  off 
in  quite  another  direction,  as  a  cold,  hard  man  of  science  who 
had  no  sympathy  with  Art. 

'My  dear,'  said  Gertrude,  'in  all  the  practical  concerns  of 
life,  and  in  every  question  connected  with  science,  the  calm 
judgment  of  that  balanced  mind  is  invaluable  to  us  all — we 
greatly  depend  upon  LawTence.  Yet  it  is  a  most  surjJrising 
thing  that  a  scientific  man  should  come  from  among  us.  i 
suppose  that  he  has  by  this  time  made  a  great  name  in  science. 
Have  you  heard,  Isabel,  of  anything  that  he  has  done  % ' 

'Lawrence  told  me,'  she  replied,  'about  a  year  ago,  that 
he  was  thinking  of  a  paper  on  the  Validation  of  the  Higher 
Kinetics — I  remember  the  title  because  I  made  him  write  it 
down.     But  I  have  heard  no  m.ore  of  it.' 

I  stayed  with  them  for  three  or  four  days.  Allen  came 
every  day,  and  of  one  thing  I  became  daily  more  certain.  What 
that  was  I  will  tell  you  presently.  We  talked  on  two  subjects 
only.  When  Allen  was  with  us  we  talked  of  literature,  and  of 
men  and  women  of  letters.  When  he  was  not  with  us,  we 
talked  of  him. 

I  found,  as  I  already  suspected,  that  Allen's  views  on  the 
subject  of  his  profession  were  greatly  modified.  He  thought 
more  highly  of  his  art  and  less  highly  of  its  followers.  But  to 
him,  as  to  his  friends,  there  were  no  interests  worth  considera- 
tion except  those  of- literature.  It  was  a  new  world  to  me,  and 
it  seemed  as  if,  art  being  only  one  form  of  work,  too  much  im- 
portance was  given  to  one  kind  of  work.  But  it  was  a  congenial 
atmosphere  for  Allen  ;  though  it  developed  in  him  a  spirit  of 
separation  which  might  do  harm  to  his  work.  The  world  for 
such  a  man  exists  in  order  to  supply  him  with  materials.  Men 
and  women  do  all  kinds  of  things  ;  they  live,  love,  work, 
quarrel,  fight,  hope,  suffer,  die — without  any  regard  it  is  true 
to  artistic  grouping,  yet  in  order  to  provide  subjects  and 
models  for  the  painter.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  this  old  lady, 
so  kind  of  heart,  speak  of  people  as  if  they  were  aU  lay  figures 
and  puppets  for  the  artist. 

Allen  must  never  give  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  people  ; 
he  must  always  go  about  among  them  and  learn  their  manner  of 
life.  '  Remember  that,  my  dear ' — always  as  if  the  future 
of  Allen  lay  in  my  hands — '  mankind  affords  an  inexhaustible 
study  ;  you  can  find  a  picturesque  bit  of  life  in  every  street. 
I  have  always  lamented  that  women  cannot  get  about  like  men  ; 
kf  we  had  greater  freedom  in  this  respect  we  should  show  greater 
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breadth  of  treatment  and  more  firmness  of  handling.  If  I  were 
young  I  would  go  as  nurse  to  the  London  Hospital  for  sis 
months.  Oh  !  what  chances  a  nurse  must  have  !  Yet,  my 
dear,  I  do  not  remember  hearing  of  any  nurse  becoming  s 
novelist.  To  be  sure  the  profession  of  nursing  is  only  thirty 
years  old.* 

'  Do  you  not  think  the  life  a  pleasant  one,  Claire  ? '  Alles 
asked. 

*  It  is  very  pleasant,  Allen.  And  it  suits  you  as  no  otheif 
life  would.  And  you  really  think  that  your  position  is 
assured  1 ' 

'  That  I  cannot  say,  but  I  hope  so.  What  other  hope  have 
I  ?  What  other  hope  can  I  have  %  I  am  afraid  to  go  on  with 
the  tales.  Isabel  wants  me  to  undertake  a  three-volume  novel : 
but  I  doubt  my  strength — yet — to  write  a  good  novel.  AnG 
then,  then — the  Play  !  * 

*0h!  The  Play!' 

'  Gertrude  does  not  know  of  it  yet.  We  shall  show  it  to  hffi- 
when  it  is  finished.' 

*  You  have  arranged  it  with  Isabel,  I  suppose.' 

*  Yes.  Isabel  knows  all  my  plans — Isabel  and  you,  Claire. 
Tell  me  if  you  like  her.' 

'  She  is  a  little  reserved  with  me.  But  yet  I  like  her.  Sht 
is  clever,  is  she  not  % ' 

*  Yes  ;  she  is  very  clever.' 

*  And  I  am  sure  she  is  sympathetic* 

*  Yes ;  she  has  been  a  great  help  to  me.  Claire,  I  canned 
tell  you  what  I  owe  to  these  two  ladies.' 

'  Shall  I  teU  you,  Allen,  how  to  repay  their  kindness  ?' 

*  That  is  impossible.' 

*  No  ;  it  is  very  possible.  And  I  will  show  you  the  way, 
Allen,  but  not  this  morning.' 

'  I  thought  continually  of  Isabel  and  her  secret ;  which  she 
hardly  knew  herself.  Allen  filled  so  large  a  part  of  her  thoughts 
and  yet  she  did  not  know — I  am  sure  she  did  not  know — how 
much  she  thought  about  him.  And  if  she  considered  me  wiiJi 
curiosity  and  a  little  jealousy,  it  was  only  because  she  felt  as  if 
no  one  could  be  good  enough  for  Allen. 

*  My  dear,'  said  Gertrude,  '  we  grudge  you  our  poet ;  not 
because  you  wOl  not  make  him  happy,  but  because  a  grande 
passion  disturbs  and  hinders  the  current  of  his  work.  Allen 
has  not  yet  caught  that  mysterious  faculty  which  brings  a  man 
the  best  success — the  love  of  the  world.  It  is  better,  far  better 
than  success  in  a  literary  circle.  We  hope  it  for  him.  I  am 
sure  he  will  get  it — some  day.     Strange  quality  !     Many  of  the 

f-eatest  artists  have  never  arrived  at  it.     What  can  we  call  iti 
.think  it  is  touch.' 

Then  she  began  to  talk  about  a  poet's  wife. 

*§he   must,'   said  Gertrude,    'be   content    to  become   hia 
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shadow.  She  must  remember  that  every  help  she  gives  he* 
h'^sband  is  sympathy  and  apprehension.  She  must  receive  his 
first  thoughts.' 

'  His  first  thoughts,'  Isabel  repeated.  '  They  are  the  best 
and  most  beautiful,' 

'  Yes,'  Gertrude  went  on  very  seriously,  '  the  most  beautiful 
because  they  are  the  first  fresh  conceptions,  the  very  inspiration 
His  wife  has,  therefore,  her  reward,  if  she  wants  any.  It 
ought  to  be  reward  enough  to  see  the  work  growing  with  the 
fame  and  honour,  and  to  know  that  he  will  live  long  after  her 
life  is  gone.  My  dear  !  It  is  a  great  thing  :  it  is  the  greatest 
thing  for  a  woman.  It  is  better  than  to  be  a  poet  one's  self, 
because,  in  all  woman's  work  in  any  art,  there  is  none  which 
touches  the  highest  point.     And  there  never  will  be,' 

On  the  last  morning  of  my  stay,  Isabel  spoke  more  freely  to 
me.     Of  course  she  began  on  Allen. 

'  I  am  glad,'  she  said,  '  that  you  think  him  improved.  We 
see  him  so  often  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  change  which 
you  find  in  him.' 

I  said  what  I  thought  best  to  say  about  her  own  share  in  the 
work  of  improvement,  and  she  blushed  very  prettily  as  she 
hastened  to  explain  that  Allen  was  like  a  brother,  or  a  son  of 
the  house.  '  And  oh  ! '  she  said,  '  I  have  wanted  to  say  it  ever 
since  you  came  ;  but  I  dared  not,  until  now.' 

'  What  is  it,  Isabel  ? ' 

*  I  understand  now  why  Allen  loves  you.' 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  does  % ' 

'  Of  course  he  does.  And  I  am  glad,  too,  that  you  are 
rich,  because  now  he  will  not  have  to  trouble  his  mind  about 
money.' 

'  But,  Isabel — do  you  not  know  %  Has  he  not  told  you  all 
the  story  ? ' 

'  A  gambler  in  stocks  and  shares  :  and  a  merchant  in  China  : 
— and  Allen,'  she  replied,  with  a  little  laugh  of  contempt  at  the 
contrast. 

'  Does  Allen  ever  talk  to  you  about  the  merchant  in  China? 
Ask  him,  Isabel,  to  tell  you  about  Will.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM    WILL. 

And  now  the  days  lengthened  apace  ;  the  first  spring  flowers 
were  over,  the  primrose  lingered  yet  in  shady  hedges,  but  the 
crocus  and  the  dafi"odil  were  gone  :  the  spring  was  ready  to 
eome  upon  us  as  soon  as  the  east  winds  should  cease  to  blow  ; 
already  the  lilac  wae  in  leaf  and  the  blackthorn  in  flower,  and 
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Ihe  ha-ffthom  ready  to  follo-w,  and  the  great  buds  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  were  swelling.  It  was  April,  the  month  of  which  we 
expect  so  much  and  get  so  little.  It  wanted  only  two  montlia 
more  to  the  day  when  I  should  be  asked  to  make  my  choice. 
Later  in  the  month  I  received  a  letter  from  Will.  He  was 
coming  home.  '  I  have  asked  and  obtauied  a  furlough.  Another 
man  has  been  sent  out  who  will  carry  on  my  work  while  I  anj 
at  home.  There  are  many  other  reasons  besides  the  chief  one 
which  fills  my  heart  day  and  night,  and  has  filled  it  for  three 
fears.'  This  was  the  only  time  that  he  had  ever  alluded  to  his 
'  chief  reason.'  Poor  boy  !  His  heart  was  filled  with  the  thought 
of  a  simple  girl.  How  can  men  so  think  of  girls,  when  they 
have  all  the  splendid  work  of  the  world  before  them  ?  I  thought 
when  he  went  away  to  China  that  he  would  carry  with  liim  a 
kind  memory  of  his  old  friend  and  playfellow,  but  not  that  he 
would  always  think  of  her.  What  a  strong  and  constant  heart  ! 
'  There  are  many  other  reasons,'  said  the  letter.  '  First,  I  hear 
privately  from  one  of  the  junior  partners  that  I  may  be  more 
useful  to  the  House  at  home,  and  that  my  work  here  has  been 
appreciated.  Next,  I  want  to  know  what  my  father  means. 
He  writes  that  he  is  now  on  the  eve  of  repairing  his  fortunes  ; 
that  a  great  future  awaits  him  :  that  he  shall  be  able  to  die 
happy  when  his  time  comes,  because  he  will  leave  me  a  colossal 
fortune.  I  know  that  every  one  of  his  schemes  was  going  to 
lead  to  boundless  fortune,  and  I  tremble.  But  my  mother's^ 
money  is  held  in  trust.  He  cannot  lose  that.  My  poor  father^ 
with  his  imagination  and  ingenuity,  might  have  made  an  excel- 
lent novelist,  but  in  the  City  he  was  thrown  away.  Perhaps  ia 
a  better  ordered  society  men  who  are  failures  will  be  treated 
with  the  pity  which  should  attach  to  those  who  have  got  into 
wrong  grooves.  A  grocer  who  has  compounded  with  his  cre- 
ditors, for  mstance,  should  be  examined  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  he  should  not  have  been  made  a  statesman  or  a  divine, 
or  a  cobbler,  perhaps  ;  and  so  be  instructed  in  the  line  for  which 
lature  intended  him.  Then  everybody  would  be  happy.  Good- 
Dye,  Claire.  Good-bye,  Claire.  Good-bye,  Claire.  It  is  nearly 
three  years  since  I  said  that  last,  with  Allen,  in  the  dear  old 
Forest.  In  four  weeks  more  I  shall  be  on  board  the  mail.  In 
ten  weeks  more  I  shall  be  in  England  again.     Will.' 

I  showed  the  letter  to  my  father,  who  read  it  with  a  serious 
face.  'Will  is  a  brave  and  gallant  lad,'  he  said.  'He  is 
stronger  than  the  artist.  Yet  Allen  has  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready 
brain.  And  the  third  ?  He  is  very  rich.  He  devotes  himself 
to  the  robbery  of  the  gi-eedy,  the  credulous,  and  the  ignorant. 
Admirable  trade  !  Thus  nature,  who  neglects  nothing,  finds 
Dirates  to  pillage  thieves  and  fools.  Worthy  Olinthus  !  Thus 
lie  gains  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  world.  My  daughter, 
will  this  illustrious  maker  of  money  join  the  other  two  iu 
yuner 
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*  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  he  will/ 

*  He  does  us  infinite  honour.  Claire,  child.'  My  fathei 
took  my  head  in  his  hands  and  kissed  me,  with  soft  eyes.  *  la 
it  possible  that  in  two  or  three  months — only  two  or  tliree 
months — my  daughter  will  belong  to  some  one  else  ?  Alas  ! 
why  do  we  have  daughters  who  go  away  when  they  are  loveliest 
and  best,  and  desert  their  old  fathers  for  their  young  lovers  * 
In  a  better  world  a  woman's  beauty  will  last  her  life,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  excuse  for  falling  in  love  while  their  fathers 
are  living,  unless  they  are  not  only  old  but  also  foolish  and — 
and — maussades,  and  not  worthy  of  a  good  daughter.  Then  they 
might  go  away  and  rejoice  their  husbands.' 

He  was  always  the  kindest  and  most  thoughtful  of  fathers, 
but  in  those  days  it  seemed  as  if  he  anticipated  every  wish,  even 
the  slightest,  and  was  continually  devising  some  little  surprise, 
some  new  gift  for  me.  It  rained  gloves  ;  there  were  showers  of 
pretty  trifles  ;  he  went  to  town  and  came  back  loaded  with 
books  and  music  ;  he  would  have  ruined  himself  had  I  not 
begged  him  to  give  me  nothing  more.  And  I  knew  that  he  was 
counting  the  days  left  to  him  of  his  daughter's  undivided  heart. 
The  jealous,  fond  father  !  As  if  there  does  not  always  remain 
as  much  love  in  a  woman's  heart  as  ever  was  taken  out  of  it  ! 
*  With  each  child,'  said  once  to  me  a  poor  woman  of  the  village 
who  had  twelve,  '  with  each  child  I  felt  as  if  there  was  no  more 
love  left.'  But  the  love  came — yes — the  love  came  !  Love  is  a 
fountain  which  can  neve?  dry. 

Will  was  coming  home  in  order  to  ask  that  question  again. 
Will  and  Allen  would  both  ask  that  question.  IHd  ever  before 
a  girl  have  to  choose  between  two  men,  both  of  whom  she  loved 
alike  ?  But  then  this  girl  was  presently  to  discover  that  she  did 
not  love  both  these  men  alike  but  very  differently.  And  how 
that  came  about  she  does  not  quite  know,  even  now,  and  does 
not  care  to  question  herself  too  minutely. 

In  those  days,  with  Will's  letter  in  my  hand,  I  used  to 
wander  alone  in  the  recesses  of  the  Forest,  those  places  known 
only  to  the  boys  and  myself,  and  try  to  take  counsel  of  my 
heart,  which  would  give  no  advice  or  counsel  at  all  and  remained 
obstinately  silent. 

Allen  wrote  to  me  as  usual  and  told  me  of  his  work,  how  the 
play  was  advancing  and  would  soon  be  finished,  and  how  he  was 
planning  that  three-volume  novel,  and  how  he  was  asked  to 
write  for  a  new  magazine.  At  aU  events,  he  had  the  desire  of 
his  heart  :  he  was  successful  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  desired 
success.  Poor  Allen  !  one  remembered  his  early  enthusiasm, 
his  hero-worship,  his  first  poor,  thin  attempts,  his  eagerness  to 
work  in  the  way  my  father  pointed  out  to  him,  his  enthusiasm 
and  his  early  disappointments.  He  was  changed,  indeed.  The 
eagerness  remained  and  the  industry,  but  the  old  enthusiasms 
which  were  the  golden  haze  of  morning,  the  splendid  dreamj 
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*nd  illusions  of  youth,  these  were  gone  ;  to  the  imagination  of 
a  boy  the  round  world  and  all  that  therein  is  seem  so  much  more 
splendid  than  they  are.  He  sees  the  type,  the  perfect  model, 
and  thinks  that  each  individual  example  reaches  perfection. 
As  for  me,  I  remembered  also  my  father's  illusions  and  designs. 
Allen  was  to  have  such  a  teaching  as  never  any  poet  had  before  ; 
he  was  to  learn  the  unknown  wants  and  wishes  of  the  People  ,• 
he  was  to  lead  the  People — dream  of  an  enthusiast  who  had 
never  grown  beyond  the  age  of  barricades.  To  lead  the  People  ! 
a  noble  dream,  indeed,  but  not  for  Allen.  Never  at  any  time 
could  it  be  possible  for  such  as  Allen. 

It  was  in  this  month,  I  think,  that  in  my  daily  walks  and 
wanderings  I  became  aware  of  a  strange  man.  Even  in  the 
village,  quiet  as  it  is,  the  presence  of  a  stranger  does  not  excite 
universal  interest  ;  but  this  stranger  came  so  often,  and  prowled 
about  so  mysteriously,  that  one  got  to  suspect  him  of  some 
design.  He  was  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  rather  a  short 
man,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a  large  grey  beard  ;  he  wore 
coloured  spectacles  and  a  broad  soft  felt  hat,  rather  like  a 
clergyman's  hat.  He  always  smoked  a  cigar,  and  he  sat  about 
a  great  deal  on  stiles  and  gates  looking  always  up  and  down  the 
road  as  if  he  expected  somebody.  He  seemed  to  come  every 
fine  day  to  the  village,  but  I  knew  not  where  he  came  from. 

One  day  as  I  passed  him  he  took  the  cigar  from  his  lips  and 
addressed  me. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  miss.     May  I  ask  a  question  ? ' 
I  permitted  him  to  put  his  question. 

*  You  know,  I  suppose,  the  names  of  most  all  the  people  who 
live  in  this  village,  now  ? ' 

I  said  that  I  knew  them  all,  or  nearly  all.  He  had,  I 
noticed,  some  touch  of  the  American  in  his  voice. 

'  Do  you,  now,  happen  to  know  a  lady  named  Engledew  ? 
She  would  be  a  widow,  and  about  five-and-forty  by  this  time.' 

'  Yes,  certainly  I  know  Mrs.  Engledew.  Do  you  want  to 
see  her  ?     I  can  take  you  to  her  house.     It  is  close  by. ' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  her  house,  thank  you.  As  for  seeing 
her '  here  he  stopped  short. 

*  The  Mrs.  Engledew  I  mean,'  he  went  on,  '  had  a  baby,  I 
am  told.' 

*  She  has  a  son,  now  grown  up.' 

*  Yes  ;  it's  f our-and-twenty  years  ago.  That  seems  a  long 
fcime  to  you,  no  doubt,  because  you  are  young.  It  is  a  long 
time,  whether  to  work  out  or  look  back  upon,  for  people  who 
have  done  things.  But  it  isn't  a  long  time  for  people  who 
haven't  done  anything,  and  are  consequently  happy.  For  such 
it  passes  free  and  quick.  Mrs.  Engledew,  now,  is  pretty  happy, 
I  dare  say,  being  one  of  that  sort  ? ' 

'  No  ;  she  is  not  a  happy  woman.  She  has  cause  to  be 
very  unhappy.     If  you  know  her  you  know  why 
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*  I  don't  know  her  myseir.  But  I  am  asked  by  one  who  does 
to  come  and  make  a  few  inquiries  on  the  spot — cautiously,  you 
know.' 

*  Cautiously  !  What  is  the  need  of  caution  ?  Mrs.  Engledew 
lives  here.  You  may  see  her  any  day.  What  do  you  mean  by 
eaution  ? '  He  avoided  the  question  and  made  answer  by 
another. 

*  Is  her  son,  may  I  ask,  in  the  Silk  Line  ? ' 

*  No  ;  he  is  a  man  of  Letters.' 
The  stranger  whistled, 

'  Then  I  suppose  they  must  want  money,  both  of  them,  pretty 
badly  \     A  man  of  Letters  ! ' 

'  Neither  of  them  wants  any  money.  Come  down  this  lans 
and  I  will  show  you  the  house.' 

He  walked  at  my  side  in  silence. 

'There,'  I  said,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage  where 
Mrs.  Engiedew  lived,  '  that  is  her  house,  and  there  you  will 
find  her  if  you  want  to  see  her.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  want  to  see  her  to-day,'  he  said.  '  Not  to- 
day. No.  I  think  I  shall  just  look  at  the  house  and  then  go. 
That  will  be  enough  for  once.  Another  time  I  can  call.  When 
you  know  where  to  call  there's  a  great  deal  done  already.  No 
hurry  about  the  rest.     Not  any  hurry,  you  know.* 

'  There  is  Mrs.  Engiedew.     You  can  go  and  speaK  to  her.' 

The  widow  stood  at  the  door.  She  was  going  to  tidy  up  her 
garden,  and  stood  in  the  porch  for  a  few  minutes  as  one  stands 
who  is  irresolute  where  to  begin.  The  man  with  me  began  to 
tremble,  and  he  dropped  the  stick  he  was  carrying.  He  really 
was  a  most  mysterious  stranger, 

'  There  is  Mrs.  Engiedew.' 

'  She  is  thinner  than  she  was,  but  then  she  is  older.  Many 
people  get  thin  as  they  grow  older.' 

'  She  has  grown  thin  from  suflering  and  sorrow.' 

*I  did  not  think,'  he  said,  '  that  she  would  age  so  much. 

*  If  a  woman's  husband  commits  suicide  on  the  eve  of  bank- 
ruptcy, caused  by  his  partner's  villainy,  do  you  think  that  she  is 
not  likely  to  suffer  ? ' 

'No,  no,  of  course' — he  cleared  his  throat — 'of  course  shfa 
must  suffer  in  such  a  case.  No  one  can  blame  a  woman  under 
these  circumstances  for  getting  thin.  Through  a  partner's 
yillainy.     That's  sad,  now,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  You  seem  to  know  something  about  her.'  I  looked  at  him 
with  increased  wonder  and  suspicion. 

'  Yes,  but  she  would  not  know  me.  It  is  no  use  my  speaking 
to  her,  not  a  bit  of  use.  I  am  only  sent  by  another  man  to 
find  out  about  her.  Now  that  I  have  seen  her  I  think  I  will 
go.» 

*  This  is  very  strange,'  I  said. 

*  ifou  say  that  she  is  in  no  need  of  money.' 
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*  I  believe  not.' 

*  Kor  her  son  eitlier.' 
*I  believe  not/ 

*  Is  she  hard  and  unforgiving,  now  ?  Does  she  still  feel  bad 
— about  that  business  we  were  speaking  of — the  partner,  you 
know.' 

'  Do  you  come  from  the  man  Stephens  ? ' 
'Maybe   I   do,   maybe   not.     Does   she  feel   bad   about  st 
still?' 

*  Wliat  can  you  think  ? ' 

*  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  ;  not  a  aoubt  of  it.  You  would 
yourself — naturally — and  yet  she  does  not  want  money  ?  No. 
And  so,  even  if  she  had  all  the  money  that  the  partner  ran  off 
with,  it  wouldn't  help  her,  would  it?  No,  certainly  not. 
Wherefore,  I  may  as  well  go.' 

He  left  me  abruptly  and  walked  away. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  saw  him  again,  sitting  on  a  gate  in 
Bight  of  Mrs.  Engledew's  cottage.  He  was  looking  as  if  he 
waited  on  the  chance  of  her  coming  out  again.  When  he  saw 
me  he  got  off  and  walked  away.  Yet  a  week  later  I  saw  him 
again — and  again  after  that.  He  was  always  sitting  on  the  gate 
gazing  steadily  at  the  cottage,  or  he  was  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  in  an  uncertain  way,  as  if  he  was  hesitating  whether  to 
go  to  the  cottage  door  or  not.  He  always  came  in  the  morning  ; 
in  the  afternoon  he  was  gone. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  I  was  so  full  of  my  own  affairs  at  this 
time  that  I  thought  little  about  this  strange  visitor.  Yet  he 
gave  me  some  anxiety.  What  did  he  watch  the  cottage  for  ? 
Who  was  this  man,  who  knew  Mrs.  Engledew  and  remembered 
her  as  she  was  twenty-five  years  ago  ?  Why  did  he  lurk  about 
the  place  ?  And  had  I  done  right  to  tell  a  strange  man  where 
this  poor  widow  lived  ? 


CHAPTER  VL 

WITH   ALLEN. 

Ik  those  last  weeks  I  was  grievously  troubled  in  my  own  mind 
about  Allen.  Let  us  not  ask  too  carefully  whether  there  was 
jealousy.  Why  should  not  these  ladies  love  Allen  ?  To  be  sure 
one  of  them  was  young  and  beautiful.  They  had  done  far  more 
for  him  than  I  could  do  ;  he  was  right  in  loving  them  in  return. 
Who  (not  being  in  the  City)  could  choose  but  love  a  young 
man  so  full  of  genius,  so  handsome,  so  modest,  so  free  from  affec- 
tation ?  And  they  began  with  what  seemed  perfect  safety,  because 
Allen  was  already  in  love  with  another  girl.  Brother  and  sister 
fcrom  the  beginning  ;  and  so — and  fto — they  went  on  withcat 
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fear  or  caution,  reading,  talking,  advising,  planning,  taking 
counsel  together,  till  the  heart  of  one  was  gone. 

And  the  heart  of  the  other?  It  was  this  that  I  wanted  to 
find  out.  In  order  to  do  so  I  asked  Allen  if  he  would  give  me  a 
whole  day.  It  was  already  early  May  ;  the  east  wind  had  gone, 
and  the  showers  of  sj^ring  had  begun.  I  contrived  a  little  plot. 
I  would  make  Allen  feel  exactly  what  coming  back  to  me  might 
mean.  There  was  a  broad  gulf  indeed  between  the  Allen  of  the 
present  and  the  Allen  of  three  years  before.  I  would  make  him 
step  back  and  realise  what  life  in  the  village  would  mean  for 
him.  Perhaps  he  still  thought  that  he  loved  me  ;  indeed,  I  am 
sure  he  did ;  he  had  been  thinking  so  for  a  good  many  years  ; 
you  do  not  easily  break  off  such  a  habit  of  thought.  Very  weU  ; 
then  he  should  understand,  without  my  telling  him,  how  it 
would  be  to  him  were  he  to  become  my  husband. 

He  came  about  noon.  He  brought  with  him  his  still  un- 
finished play.  He  proposed  to  read  it  to  me — always,  he  knew 
that  I  should  like  to  hear  what  he  was  doing — and  began  at  once 
upon  the  plot  and  the  dialogue.  But  I  put  it  aside,  and  talked 
of  the  village  and  its  affairs.  First,  we  must  go  and  call  upon 
his  mother,  a  duty  which  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  defer  until 
the  play  had  been  discussed. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  more  miserable  than  such  a  visit 
when  confidence  has  been  lost  between  mother  and  son.  Mrs. 
Engledew  asked  no  question  about  his  prospects  or  his  work,  nor 
did  she  ask  after  his  friends,  she  only  said  that  he  was  looking 
well. 

'  And  you,  mother  ? ' 

*  I  am  as  weU  as  I  can  now  expect  to  be,'  she  replied  ;  and 
one  really  felt  quite  certain  that  if  her  son  had  remained  in  the 
Silk  trade  she  would  have  been  quite  well. 

The  visit  was  constrained,  and  short.  When  we  came  away, 
Allen  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

'It  is  too  late  now,'  said  Allen  afterwards,  *to  hope  that 
things  will  ever  be  different ;  but  I  wish  my  mother  could  see 
things  in  a  different  light.  If  one  were  to  become  another 
Shakespeare,  I  suppose  it  would  be  the  same  thing.  Oh  !  the 
City  !  the  City  ! ' 

He  shook  himself  impatiently. 

We  passed  the  Green,  where  Sir  Charles  was  basking  in  the 
Bun. 

'  You  must  go  and  speak  to  him,  Allen,'  I  said. 

Sir  Charles  received  him  kindly.  He  said  that  he  was  glad 
to  hear  that  Allen  was  getting  on,  so  far  as  people  in  his  line 
can  be  said  to  get  on,  considering  that  the  profits,  if  any,  go  to 
the  publishers.  It  was  consoling  to  his  friends  to  feel  that, 
though  he  had  left  the  plough  after  putting  his  hand  to  it,  he 
was  earning  an  honourable  pittance.  Allen  smiled  feebly.  Sir 
Charles  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  not  read  the  book  called 
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*  With  the  People,'  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  read  it,  bocausc 
he  did  not  like  the  people,  and  found  them  low — contemptibly 
low.  One  of  them  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  show  once  broke  his  car- 
riage window  with  the  neck  of  a  bottle  ;  they  were  a  very  low 
class  ;  but  if  Allen  would  write  a  book  on  the  Lord  Mayors,  or 
on  knights,  baronets,  great  merchants  who  have  failed,  and, 
generally,  on  the  lives  of  gentlemen  of  exalted  rank,  he  would 
promise  to  give  it  his  very  best  attention. 

When  we  left  him,  Allen  seemed  to  me — but  I  may  have 
been  mistaken — to  murmur  strong  words,  as  if  he  was  choking. 

And  then  we  met  Mr.  Massey,  ponderous  and  important. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  the  City,  but  stopped  to  give  Allen  a  con- 
descending salute. 

'You  are  looking  thin,  my  boy,'  he  said.  *  If  you  had  re- 
mained in  the  City  you  would  now  be  looking  fat,  like  Gallaway. 
You  should  see  young  Gallaway.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  and 
I  hope  you  won't  fret  over  it.  Perhaps — but  I  suppose  it  is  now 
too  late.     Literature  is  but  a  poor  trade,  a  poor  trade.' 

'  Rich  or  poor,'  said  Allen,  *  it  is  all  I  have.' 

*  All  you  have  ;  very  true.  Tut — tut — tut.  Dear  !  dear  ! 
All  you  have.  Your  poor  mother  feels  it  very  much,  I  assure 
you,  Allen.  I  tell  her,  whenever  I  find  an  opportunity,  that 
literature  is  not  generally  regarded  as  disgraceful,  though  a  sad 
falling  off  from  the  City.  No  literary  man  ever  has  a  position, 
you  laiow.  If  he  goes  to  a  City  dinner,  where  is  he  to  sit  ? 
Below  the  sheriffs,  of  course ;  below  the  aldermen ;  below  the 
Common  Council.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  AUen,  with  a  grin. 

*  I  have  now,  myself,  returned  to  the  City.  For  some  years 
I  have  been  resting.  I  am,  however,  engaged  in  retrieving  my 
fortunes.  My  son,  I  am  happy  to  say,  will,  after  all,  be  en- 
riched by  his  father's  exertions.  I  shall,  on  his  return  from 
China,  buy  him  a  partnership  in  one  of  the  best  Houses.  Per- 
haps Brimage  and  Walton's.  Good  morning,  Allen,  good  morn- 
ing to  you.' 

'  Venerable  old  jackass  ! '  Allen  murmured.  *  Claire,  let 
OB  get  into  the  Forest  quickly.     Ugh  !  what  a  place  it  is  ! ' 

In  the  Forest  I  heard  all  about  the  play,  and  we  decided 
that  it  would  be  a  delightful  thing  to  have  it  read  in  the  old 
place  where  we  used  to  run  as  children. 

'  Isabel  shall  read  it,'  cried  Allen,  kindling  at  the  thought. 
•  Gertrude  shall  sit  on  the  old  trunk  with  your  father.'  Here  a 
look  of  doubt  fell  upon  his  face.  '  Do  you  think,  Claire,  that 
your  father  will  like  Gertrude  ? ' 

'  You  mean,  Allen,  will  Gertrude  like  my  father  ?  I  think 
she  will.' 

*  Well,  we  will  choose  a  fine  day.  What  time  of  the  day 
will  be  best,  Claire  ?     Shall  we  read  it  in  the  morning  % ' 

'  You  will  all  dine  vith  us,  and  after  dinner  we  will  w*lk 
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Into  the  Forest,  and  t^ere  Isabel  shall  read  it.  Will  that 
do?' 

He  stayed  all  that  day  with  us.  I  was  curious  to  observe 
how  my  father  and  he  would  get  on  together.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  boy  was  ignorant,  he  accepted  his  master's  maxims  as 
words  of  wisdom.     Now,  however,  how  would  it  be  ? 

What  actually  happened  was  that  Allen  showed,  involun- 
tarily, how  far  he  had  drifted  from  the  path  in  which  he  was 
designed  to  go. 

My  father  began  to  talk  of  the  things  which  were  in  his  mind. 

'For  thirty  years  and  more,'  he  said,  'I  have  been  as  on^ 
who  sits  upon  the  bank  and  watches  the  current  of  the  river. 
It  is  not  without  its  charm,  the  life  of  contemplation,  though  I 
own  that  the  active  life  would  be  my  choice  had  I  the  power  to 
begin  again  and  to  choose  again.' 

*  It  would  be  a  very  good  subject,'  said  Allen,  *the  man 
who  could  begin  again  if  he  chose,  and  at  any  time  he  chose.' 

'In  these  thirty  years,  what  a  change  !  How  great  the 
work  achieved  for  the  people  !  How  stupendous  the  work  thai 
is  to  be  done  by  the  people  ! ' 

'  And  how  monotonous  the  effect  when  the  general  level  has 
been  complete  ! '  said  Allen.     *  Art  is  made  up  of  contrasts.' 

'  I  forgot,'  said  my  father  coldly,  '  I  forgot  that  you  are  now 
an  artist.' 

He  proceeded  to  ask  Allen  about  himself  and  his  progresn, 
but  made  no  more  remarks  about  the  People  ;  and  after  dinner 
he  left,  and  went  to  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  garden. 

'How  does  the  village  strike  you,  AUen,  when  you  come 
back  to  it  ? ' 

'  It  is  detestable.' 

*  But  there  is  the  Forest.' 

'  True,  the  Forest.  Yet  it  seems  so  much  smaller  than  of 
old.' 

'That  is  because  you  have  grown  so  much  bigger,  Allen.' 

'  Is  it  better,  for  instance,  than  Bumham  Beeches,  or 
Windsor,  or  even  the  Lake  of  Richmond  Park  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know.     It  is  good  enough  for  me,  even  now. ' 

'  To  me,'  he  said,  '  the  memory  of  the  Forest  will  always  be 
dear.  It  seems  a  pity,  almost,  to  disturb  the  old  recollections 
by  coming  back  at  all.' 

'  Your  new  life,  Allen,  has  made  the  old  impossible.  You 
would  never  return  here  with  any  pleasure.  The  talk  of  the 
residents  would  be  intolerable  to  you.'  ^ 

He  shuddered. 

'  You  would  not  live  happUy  so  near  your  mother,  unless, 
which  seems  unlikely,  she  would  change  her  point  of  view.' 

'No,  I  could  not.' 

'  Even  my  father,  Allen,  whom  you  used  to  respect  so 
ruuch ' 
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Oh,  Claire  !  to  him,  at  least,  I  have  not  changed.  I 
respect  him  as  much  as  I  ever  did.  I  am  as  grateful  to  him  as 
I  ever  was.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  man  whom  I  love  and 
respect  more.' 

*  Yet,  Allen * 

*  Yet  we  have  so  little  in  common.  His  views  are  not  mine. 
That  is  all.' 

*  And,  Allen,'  I  went  on,  *  you  could  never  give  up,  for  the 
sake  of  anyone  in  the  world,  your  new  life,  your  club,  your 
new  friends,  your  new  talk,  to  come  back  and  live  among  your 
old  friends  in  the  old  way.' 

He  turned  pale  :  he  shuddered. 

*  Ah,  Claire,'  he  said,  '  some  things  are  worth  life  itself. 
This,  my  new  life,  is  all  the  life  I  desire  ;  yet  I  would  give  that 
up  even  at  your  bidding.' 

*  Poor  boy  !  What  would  you  have  left  if  that  were  gone  1 
What  if  I  were  to  bid  you  say  farewell  to  Gertrude,  and  to  see 
Isabel  no  more  ? ' 

He  blushed,  and  raised  his  eyes  with  a  guilty  look  of  sus- 
picion. 

'  Isabel  ? '  he  asked.  *  Isabel  is  a  part  of  the  life  I  would 
resign.  She  is  my  sister,  Claire,  my  very  dear  sister.  That  is 
settled  between  us.  You  do  not  think — oh,  Claire  !  you  must 
not  think — that  there  can  be  between  Isabel  and  me  any- 
thing  ' 

'  Allen,  I  will  always  believe  every  word  that  you  say  ;  but 
the  time  for  saying  that  has  not  quite  come.  It  will  soon  be 
here — and,  Allen,  I  asked  you  to  come  here  to-day  with  a  serious 
purpose.  I  want  you,  before  Will  comes  home,  to  look  round  the 
old  place  again,  to  think  of  what  you  were  three  years  ago,  and 
of  what  you  are.  It  will  be  good  for  you  to  think  of  this  very 
seriously.' 

He  looked  about  him  :  he  blushed  and  stammered. 

*  I  cannot  say  what  I  should  hke  to  say,  Claire.  It  is  not 
quite  time.  You  are  always  thoughtful  for  me.  It  was  kind  of 
you.  Yes,  I  am  changed,  indeed,  or  else  the  place  is  changed. 
But  you  have  not  changed,  except ' 

'  The  place  is  so  small.     Is  it  not  ? ' 

'Yes,  small,  and  its  thoughts  are  mean.  Yet  there  is  the 
memory  of  the  Forest  and  the  place  where  we  two  dreamed 
away  the  summer  evenings,  while  the  bees  droned  and  the  late 
cuckoo  called  and  the  blackbird  sang.     Oh,  happy  time  ! ' 

*  Go,  make  a  poem  of  it,  Allen.  It  will  make  a  charming 
poem.  Put  in  it  your  best  and  highest  thoughts  ;  then  it  will 
be  a  great  poem.  Isabel  will  recite  it  for  you  at  one  of  the 
evenings.' 

'  I  will,  Claire,*  he  said  quickly,  '  I  will.  Oh  '—why,  he 
seemed  to  begin  the  poem  already — '  do  you  feel  the  warm  soft 
air,  as  it  used  to  fan  our  cheeks  ?    Do  you  hear  the  buzz  of  the 
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insects,  which  was  all  our  music  ?  Do  you  catch  the  fragranc« 
of  the  Forest,  which  kept  our  souls  sweet  and  pure  ?  Do  you 
see  the  shadows  lying  across  the  glades,  as  they  used  to  lie  in 
the  evenings,  sinking  into  our  hearts  and  filling  us  with  thoughts  1 
Do  you  see  the  boy  and  girl — such  an  eager  boy,  Claire,  so 
eager  to  do  far  far  greater  things  than  ever  he  will  be  able  to 
do  ?  I  think  of  him  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  awe  that  he 
should  have  grown  into  so  small  a  man.  And  the  girl,  too,  so 
sweet  a  girl,  so  full  of  sympathy — the  sweetest  friend  that  ever 
boy  had  ! ' 

'  Allen,'  I  interrupted,  '  write  the  poem,  and  I  will  come 
when  Isabel  recites  it.  Go  now  and  think — think  of  what  I  have 
Tentured  to  say.' 

'  I  go,  Claire  ;  but  in  a  few  weeks-^— ' 

*  Go,  Allen.     Good  night.' 

*  Art,'  said  my  father  presently,  '  should  be  represented  as  a 
sorceress,  who  takes  the  strength  from  the  hands  of  her  lover, 
BO  that  he  can  do  nothing  by  himself  but  leaves  him  his  eyes 
and  ears.  Then  he  watches  and  listens,  and  presently  he 
imitates,  groups,  and  copies.  She  is  a  beautiful  sorceress,  or 
else  no  one  would  fall  in  love  with  her.  Yes,  she  takes  away 
their  strength  ;  they  can  work  no  longer,  and  they  have  no 
heart  for  fighting.' 

'  They  can  sing  and  paint,  and  write  romances  and  plays.' 

'  That  is  their  reward,  my  child  ;  but  it  is  better  to  fight  than 
to  make  songs  of  battle.  Allen  does  not  think  so.  Well,  he 
has  his  reward.' 

'  And  you  yours,'  I  said.  *  Why,  who  made  the  boy  a 
poet?* 

He  lifted  his  shoulders  and  spread  his  hands. 

The  very  next  evening  I  had  a  visit  from  Olinthus.  He 
came  through  the  garden  and  walked  through  the  open  window. 
I  did  not  see  him  at  first ;  and,  when  I  did,  instead  of  ofiering 
me  his  hand,  he  began  to'  groan  in  a  most  heartrending  manner. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Olinthus  ? ' 

*  Nothing — that  is,  everj^thing.  But  it  doesn't  matter.  You 
will  only  say  it's  a  pity  ;  and  the  girls  are  provided  for,  and  so 
is  the  old  lady.     It  won't  really  matter  to  anyone.' 

'  But  what  is  it  ?  I  suppose  you  are  come  here  on  purpose 
to  tell  me,  are  you  not  ? ' 

'  I  have  come  to  tell  you,  Claire,  because  you  are  the  only 
person  in  all  the  world  who  will  not  jeer  and  sneer  and  grin. 
Even  the  girls  will  sniff.  Oh  !  I  know  I  should  have  grinned 
myself  and  sniffed,  very  likely,  if  it  had  happened  to  anybody 
else  except  me.  Everybody  in  the  City  always  grins  when  a  man 
goes  wrong.' 

*  Have  you  gone  wrong,  then  ? ' 

*  Hush  ! '  —  he  stole  like  a  conspirator  to  the  door  and 
looked  into  the  hall — *  hush  !     Wliere  is  your  father,  Claire  ? ' 
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"  He  is  in  the  garden  with  Sir  Charles.  We  are  quite 
done.' 

'  It*a  a  dreadful  thing.  After  two  years  and  more  of  such 
Buccess,  it's  a  cruel  tiling— and  I  told  him  so— and  a  wicked 
thing.  The  man  must  be  a  devil.  Yes,  that's  it.  He  can't  be 
a  man,  he  must  be  a  devil  ;  and  he  looks  it.' 

*  If  you  will  explain  a  little ' 

He  went  on  incoherently  rambling. 

*  He  led  me  into  it ;  he  gave  me  the  taste  for  it,  and  made 
me  feel  the  pride  of  it,  and  to  seem  clever  and  all  ;  and  then  he 
wouldn't  teach  me  how  to  do  it,  and  I  couldn't  find  out  for  all 
the  trj'ing  in  the  world.  Then  he  taught  me  to  pretend.  Ah  ! 
Claire,  there's  the  sting  when  they  find  out  that  it  was  all  pre- 
tence. The  smash  I  could  bear — anybody  may  smash — but  it  is 
the  pretence  that  I  can't  stand  up  against.  I  shall  go  away  to 
some  place  where  they  never  heard  my  name.  And  Hve  there 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  must.  Why,  they  would  laugh  at  me 
in  the  very  streets  if  I  were  to  go  about.  Oh,  he's  a  devil  !  He 
must  be.' 

'  What  is  pretence  ? ' 

*  I  will  tell  you  all,  Claire,  just  exactly  as  it  happened, 
because  you  won't  laugh.  Besides,  it  was  all  done  for  your 
sake,  every  bit.' 

'  Every  bit  ?  Oh,  Olinthus  !  And  the  Countess  and  the 
baccarat  ? ' 

'  Very  nearly  all.  Tlie  baccarat  doesn't  count.  But  I  will 
teU  you  all,  though  I  know  very  well  what  the  consequence 
will  be.  I  looked  to  coming  here  in  two  or  three  weeks  with  a 
diamond  spray  and  an  emerald  ring.  Yes  !  I've  had  my  eye 
on  the  spray  and  the  ring  for  a  long  time.  And  I've  been 
looking  for  a  house.  None  of  your  common  four  hundred  a 
year  Cromwell  Road  houses,  but  a  palace  in  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens.  There  is  one  to  let  now ;  a  marble  palace  fit  for  a 
queen,  or  even  for  you,  Claire.  I  was  just  going  to  close  with 
the  agent  when  I  found  that  the  place  was  let,  and  let  to  that — 
that  man.  Yes,  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  Claire, 
and  it  is  like  yourself  to  say  it,  but  love  in  a  palace  is  ten 
times  as  good  as  love  in  a  measly  villa.' 

'  I  was  not  going  to  say  that  at  all,  Olinthus.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  pity  for  you  to  have  built 
upon  any  hopes  that — that ' 

'  Why,  the  other  fellows  are  nothing  at  all :  one  of  them 
only  a  literary  scrub  ;  and  the  other ' 

'  Will  you  please  go  on  with  your  story  ? ' 

'  And  now  it's  all  over.  It's  just  as  well  that  I  did  not  take 
the  house  and  order  that  spray,  because  now  you  won't  even 
think  of  me.  And  yet  I  shall  not  be  a  pauper  like  Allen,  or  a 
clerk  like  Will.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  that.  Look  here, 
Claire,'  his  vo'ce  sank  to  a  whisper.     *  I  may  be  smashed,  but 
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it  won't  all  go.  There's  a  snug  little  sum  in  my  mother's 
hands  :  I  gave  it  to  her  to  keep  for  me  three  months  ago,  when 
we  had  our  last  great  shindy.  And  besides,  you've  got  plenty 
of  your  own,  and  perhaps  your  father  might  live  with  us.  I 
should  not  mind  it  much,  if  I  had  the  buying  of  the  claret.' 

'  Do  pray  get  on  with  the  story,  or  I  will  get  up  and  go  away.' 

'  No,  no,  I  xKill  go  on.  Listen  then.  I  am  a  ruined  man. 
That  is  the  first  thing.' 

'But  I  thought  you  were  so  rich  and  so  successful.' 

*  So  I  was.  Now  I  am  ruined.'  His  voice  broke  down,  and 
he  began  to  cry  like  a  school-boy.  It  was  undignified,  but  he 
could  not  help  it,  and  indeed  it  was  a  very  pitiful  thing  after  so 
much  greatness.  I  could  think  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  com- 
fort. However,  presently  he  recovered  a  fittle,  and  went  on  to 
tell  me  all. 

It  was  a  truly  wonderful  story  that  he  had  to  tell.  The  boy 
whom  we  had  first  thought  dull  and  stupid,  and  had  afterwards 
been  compelled  to  consider  a  miracle  of  cleverness,  had  never 
really  done  anything  at  aU  to  make  the  world  change  its  opinion. 
He  was,  indeed,  so  diill  that  he  was  persuaded  to  lend  himself 
to  a  most  extraordinary  deception,  entirely  for  the  advantage  of 
the  contriver.  He  was  believed  by  everybody  to  have  a  wonder- 
ful genius  and  insight  into  finance  :  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it ;  while  he  was  making  thousands  he  knew  no  more  of 
the  science  than  any  school-girl ;  ht  would  not  even  learn  it.  He 
knew  only  the  talk  or  jargon  of  it.  I  looked  with  a  sort  of 
amazement  at  a  man  who  had  so  little  dignity  and  self-respect 
as  to  play  the  part  which  he  had  played. 

*I've  made  for  Colliber,'  he  said,  with  conviction,  as  if  he 
really  had  made  the  money  by  his  own  sagacity  and  wisdom, 
*I've  made  for  Colliber  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  two  years.  Why,  my  own  share  came  to  fifty 
thousand.' 

'  And  where  is  it — all  this  money  ? ' 

'  Some  of  it  is  spent ;  some  of  it  is — where  I  told  you,'  he 
Jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  his  mother's  house.  '  Some 
of  it  the  creditors  will  get.' 

'But  even  now,'  I  said,  'you  have  not  told  me  how  it  ia 
that  you  are  ruined.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  with  a  great  fulness  how  there 
was  a  rascally  company  established  through  the  wicked  clever- 
ness of  Mr.  Colliber  first,  and  next  by  himself,  acting  under 
Mr.  Coluber's  directions,  and  thirdly  by  a  selection  of  modem 
brigands,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  English  investors.  The 
company  was  rotten,  he  said,  from  the  beginning  ;  it  had  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  success  as  soon  as  the  real  facts  were 
known.  But  in  order  to  get  the  shares  taken  up  it  was  neces- 
sary to  hide  these  facts  very  carefully.  So  the  prospectus  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  CoUiber  himself,  and  was  a  masterpiece  of 
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iiippression.  Also  in  heightening  and  bringing  out  the  fev^ 
facts  which  could  be  of  use  to  the  new  company  the  prospectus 
was  unrivalled.  The  effect  of  this  prospectus  was  that  a  great 
many  of  the  shares  were  taken  up  and  the  company  floated. 
And  then  began  Mr.  Colliber's  usual  game,  wliich  was  to  keep 
on  forcing  the  shares  by  creating  a  demand  and  making  a  clatter 
about  the  company.  More  shares  were  taken  up.  But  the 
facts  came  out.  Then  the  shares  went  down  to  nothing  at  all, 
and  the  shareholders  began  to  clamour. 

'  There  is  always  some  one/  said  Olinthus,  *who  won't  lose 
his  money  without  a  fight  for  it.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
prospectus  was  a  bundle  of  lies.  CoUiber  drew  it  up,  so  it  must 
have  been.  All  the  prospectuses  came  out  of  my  office,  but  at 
first  nobody  knew  it.  And  now  they've  found  it  out,  and  they 
charge  it  upon  me,  and  I've  got  to  stand  the  racket.' 

'  What  does  that  mean  ? ' 

It  appeared  that  it  meant  this.  He  would  have  to  take  up 
the  whole  of  the  worthless  stock.  Now  all  his  available  money 
would  not  suffice  to  take  up  a  fourth  part  of  the  stock.  There- 
fore he  must  go  bankrupt,  unless  Mr.  Colliber  stood  by  him. 
And  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Colliber  deserted  him  ;  told  Olinthus 
that  he  had  given  him  every  opportunity  for  making  his  fortune  ; 
that  for  his  own  part  no  one  could  come  upon  him,  because  he 
was  not  mixed  up  in  the  business  at  all,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  not 
known  to  be  concerned  in  any  part  of  the  business  ;  but  he  had 
for  some  time  been  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  partnership, 
and  was,  in  fact,  about  to  retire.  He  wished  his  partner  success 
in  the  future  ;  if  he  had  to  go  bankrupt  over  this  unlucky  com- 
pany it  was  only  what  he,  Colliber,  had  done  several  years 
before  ;  and  that  Olinthus,  like  himself,  would  be  able  to  reflect 
with  pride  on  his  bygone  greatness.  Doubtless  too,  he  added 
with  a  sneer,  Gallaway  would  before  long  return  to  the  work, 
bringing  with  him  his  old  experience  and  the  extraordinary 
sagacity  which  had  astonished  the  whole  world.  He  really  was 
a  most  wonderful  man,  Mr.  Colliber. 

When  I  began  to  understand  the  story,  I  perceived  that  one 
was  as  much  a  robber  as  the  other.  I  told  Olinthus  so.  His 
sisters'  dowries,  the  gift  of  a  house  to  his  mother,  the  money  he 
had  placed  in  her  hands — all  these  ought  to  be  restored  and  given 
to  the  creditors. 

'  As  for  my  sisters,'  said  Olinthus,  *  if  I  know  the  dear  girls, 
they  will  see  the  creditors  farther  first ;  as  for  my  mother,  she 
won't  give  up  her  house  unless  she  knows  the  reason  why,  nor 
the  money,  so  long  as  she  can  stick  to  it.  And  as  for  me,  I 
mean  to  stick  to  every  penny  that  I  can.' 

He  could  not  understand  the  iniquity  of  his  own  share  in  the 
matter.  That  Mr.  Colliber  was  a  clever  rogue,  he  knew,  and 
greatly  admired  his  cleverness  ;  but  that  he  himself  was  anything 
but  a  deeply  injured  man  he  did  not  know  or  understand. 
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*  K  I  had  refused  to  put  out  that  prospectus,*  he  moaned, 
•  he  would  have  dissolved  partnership  at  once  ;  if  ever  I  refused 
to  do  blindly  what  he  ordered,  he  threatened  that.  And  he  was 
BO  greedy,  and  took  three-fourths.  And  after  all  to  make  me 
liable  ! ' 

]Mr.  Colliber  had  then  gone  away,  *  He  has  gone,'  said  his 
partner,  *  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  his  pocljet,  and 
I  have  got  to  go  bankrupt.  As  for  consideration  from  the  share- 
holders, not  a  bit,  if  you  please.  They'd  tear  me  to  pieces  if 
they  could.     And  if  they  did  Colliber  would  look  on  with  a  grin. ' 

'Well,  it  is  all  over  then.' 

*  All  but  the  bankruptcy.  That  will  happen  in  a  few  days, 
I  suppose — or  weeks — or  something.  I  don't  know.  I've  been 
to  a  solicitor,  and  put  my  aflfairs  in  his  hands.  There's  enough 
for  him  at  any  rate.' 

*  Then,  now,  Olinthus,  you  can  return  to  honest  work.' 

'  Oh  !  the  old  trade  again.  No,  thank  you,  Claire.  I've  got 
enough  to  live  on,  and  I  shall  do  no  more  work,  honest  or  not.' 

He  was  resolute  upon  this  point.  As  for  dishonest  work,  he 
could  do  it  no  longer,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it. 
And  as  for  honest  work  and  drudgery,  his  three  years  of  riotous 
living  and  easy  gains  made  it  impossible  to  take  up  again  the 
monotony  of  steady  work  and  slow  thrift. 

It  really  was  no  use  telling  him  that  he  might  now  turn  his 
attention  to  honest  work. 

'  There's  one  good  thing  I've  done  ' — he  began  to  laugh,  and 
the  effect  was  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  a  rainy  day.  '  This 
morning,  while  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  pretty  miserable, 
wishing  Mr.  Colliber  would  come  back  if  only  to  call  me  an  ass 
and  a  fool,  who  should  call  but  the  Countess  ?  She  pranced  in, 
Bmiling  sweetly,  and  she  said  she  came  to  apologise  for  her  bad 
temper  six  months  ago.  But  I  knew  what  she  wanted.  She 
had  never  forgiven  herself,  she  said,  after  my  kindness  to  her, 
B-nd  that  she  couldn't  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  of  her  ingrati- 
tude, and  would  I  forgive  her  ?  Nobody  can  tell  lies  so  sweetly 
as  the  Countess.  Well  :  I  said  I  would — I  knew  what  she  wanted 
rery  weU  :  and  would  I  forgive  her  brother,  who,  she  heard  with 
pain,  had  written  an  intemperate  letter.  I  said  I  would — I  knew, 
of  course,  what  she  was  driving  at — if  he  would  pay  his  debt  of 
honour,  which  was  seventy-five  pounds.  Would  I  then  shake 
hands  ?  I  did  shake  hands  with  her,  Claire,  knowing  what 
would  come  next.  So  then  her  ladyship  sighed  and  looked 
friendly — she's  got  the  most  beautiful  eyes,  I  must  say — eyes 
that  go  straight  through  a  fellow  and  make  him  feel  groggy  in 
the  knees — and  said  that  as  we  were  now  good  friends  again, 
and  she  meant  never  never  never  to  lose  her  temper  any  more, 
she  wanted  to  consult  me  about  a  little  transaction.  She  had 
been  recommended  to  buy  Argentines  or  Brazilians.  Which 
eould  I  recommend  ?     Now  it  was  only  two  days  before  tha* 
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Mr.  ColKber  told  me  Brazilians  would  fall  rapidly — he  knew 
w^hy,  but  did  not  teU  me  the  reason.  So  I  saw  my  chance. 
I  was  a  cad,  when  she  quarrelled  with  me  :  I  was  her  dear 
friend  when  she  wanted  me.  And  so  I  told  her  to  go  away 
at  once  and  buy  as  much  Brazilian  stock  as  she  could  get.  She 
sailed  away  with  the  liveliest  smile,  I  do  assure  you.  I  wish  1 
had  asked  her  to  give  me  a  kiss.  And  both  she  and  her  brother 
have  put  on  a  pot  for  Brazilians  and  are  telling  all  their  friends  ; 
and  won't  there  be  a  row  in  a  fortnight  ? ' 

Then  I  asked  him  if  anybody  else  had  been  told  the  whole 
story. 

He  said  no  one. 

Would  Mr.  ColHber  talk  about  it  ? 

He  said  that  he  supposed  Mr.  Colliber^s  interests  lay  rather 
in  keeping  dark. 

In  that  case  I  advised  him  to  tell  nobody  else,  unless,  which 
perhaps  might  be  best  and  yet  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  do,  he 
made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  business. 

It  gave  him  great  consolation  to  think  that  he  might  perhaps 
still,  though  bound  to  future  obscurity,  pass  honourably  for 
having  been  once  a  great  financier.  In  the  first  dismay  caused 
by  the  disaster  he  felt  as  if  all  must  be  found  out. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  said,  '  that  it  will  take  two  or  three  months 
to  get  through  the  Court. — Oh  !  they  are  a  vindictive  crew. 
There's  one  man,  a  clergyman,  who  ought  to  be  a  Christian, 
ana  because  he's  lost  a  paltry  five  thousand  pounds  he  heads 
the  lot — says  I  made  false  representations.  There's  a  pretty 
Christian  for  you  !  Well,  Claire,  I  am  glad  I  told  you.  Will 
that  ten  thousand  make  any  difference  in  your  views  ? ' 

*  No,  Olinthus.     None.' 

'And  we  might  have  been  so  happy  together.  We  were 
made  for  each  other.  My  mother  says  so,  ever  since  you  got 
your  money.  Before  that,  she  said  it  was  marrying  beneath. 
and  I  ought  to  look  higher.' 

'Weil — never  mind.  Thank  you  for  thinking  so  much  of 
me,  Olinthus.  I  could  never  have  married  you,  not  if  you  had 
continued  in  your  great  success.' 

'  Never  married  me  ? ' 

*No  ;  never.' 

*  Not  if  I'd  got  the  house  in  Palace  Gardens  ? ' 

'  Not  even  then.  Oh  !  Olinthus,  can't  you  understand  that 
I  would  rather  marry  you  in  your  poverty  than  when  you  were 
heaping  up  riches  by  defrauding  and  plundering  widows  and 
children  and  credulous  persons  ? ' 

But  that  he  could  not  underatand. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  SECOND   VICTOR   HUGO. 

Then  the  time  began  to  pass  swiftly  towards  the  end.  If  yoa 
watch  the  flow  of  a  river  over  a  weir  you  will  see  that  the 
water  seems  to  linger  and  go  slow  a  little  before  the  point  where 
it  leaps  the  little  cataract  ;  then  with  a  rush  it  sweeps  forward, 
and  is  gone.  For  three  long  years  I  had  waited  in  patience, 
yet  never  forgetting  what  was  before  me  ;  at  last  the  time 
seemed  to  move  more  slowly  ;  to  others,  no  doubt,  it  hastened 
forward,  hurrying  the  old  towards  their  end,  the  dying  towardi 
their  death  ;  but  to  me  it  seemed  to  linger  so  that  every  hour 
could  be  felt  and  remembered.  Outside  was  the  promise  of 
the  early  summer  in  the  gardens,  and  in  the  Forest  the  first 
fluttering  foliage,  on  wliich  the  sunshine  always,  year  after 
year,  seems  to  lie  like  the  bloom  upon  a  peach. 

I  remembered  a  day  long  gone  by,  when  we  made  a  little 
picnic,  one  of  many  little  picnics,  in  the  Forest,  and  played 
about  the  glades,  and  the  boys  ran  a  race  for  what  my  father 
called  the  Prize  of  the  Golden  Apple,  which  was  only  an  orange 
after  all ;  and  I  held  it  for  the  victor.  Now,  after  ten  years 
and  more,  the  boys  were  to  stand  before  me  again.  Why,  just 
as  before,  one  of  them  was  out  of  the  race  altogether  ;  and  of 
the  other  two,  just  as  before,  no  one  could  say  which  of  the 
two  came  in  first.  I  knew  not,  who  was  the  appointed  judge  ; 
and  yet  the  prize  was  no  longer  a  golden  apple,  but  a  life's 
happiness.  Not  so  much  my  own,  but  that  of  two  men.  Yet 
— the  happiness  of  both  %  Of  one  there  could  be  no  doubt.  He 
was  so  loyal,  bo  steadfast,  so  true.  Though  he  said  no  single 
word  of  love  in  his  letters,  it  was  clear  of  what  his  mind  was 
full.  And  he  was  coming  home — all  that  long  way  ! — on 
purpose  to  keep  his  appointment.  Poor  "Will  !  could  one  send 
him  empty  away,  and  with  a  bleeding  heart  ? 

It  was  of  Allen  that  I  doubted.  I  am  quite  sure  by  this 
time  that  poets  and  men  of  imagination,  who  are  always  creat- 
ing another  world  of  their  own  filled  with  imaginary  people, 
who  are  always  studying  those  people,  and  watching  them,  and 
thinking  about  them,  take  less  real  hold  upon  things  of  actual 
life  than  men  of  action.  They  dwell  continually  in  the  unreal, 
BO  that  things  actual  may  grow  to  look  like  things  imagined. 
They  think  much  less  about  themselves  than  ordinary  folk  ; 
they  desire  for  themselves  little  beyond  the  success  of  theii 
work  ;  they  are  not  troubled  with  the  ambitions  of  ordinary 
men,  except  as  on-lookers,  who  are  sometimes  angered  by  the 
badness  of  a  performance ;  the  world  is  a  stage  to  them,  and 
men  and  women  players.     This  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why 
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they  do  not  grow  old  like  their  friends,  but  remain  young  in 
heart,  and  at  fifty  are  still  full  of  youthful  thoughts.  All  their 
waking  hours  they  spend  in  dreams,  among  ghosts  and  shadows. 
When  another  man  is  in  love  he  thinks  all  day  long,  and  per- 
petually, of  the  girl  he  loves ;  but  he  who  writes  romances  is 
always  thinking  of  another  woman  as  well,  as  well  as  of  her 
whom  he  has  married  or  is  about  to  marry.  She  who  marries 
such  a  man  must  be  content  to  take  a  second  place  in  her 
lover's  heart  -vyithout  jealousy,  because  the  first  is  occupied  by 
the  girl  of  his  story,  much  loveKer,  younger,  gleverer  than 
herself,  and  quite  as  real  to  him  as  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 
Again,  a  man  who  does  not  write  can  give  all  his  best  thoughts, 
if  he  is  capable  of  fine  thought,  an  1  his  sweetest  words,  if  he 
knows  any  sweetness  of  speech,  to  the  girl  he  loves  ;  but  the 
man  who  does,  keeps  them  for  his  own  pages.  He  is  a  man  of 
a  thousand  amourettes  ;  he  coquets  with  every  little  insigni- 
ficant girl  who  crosses  the  stage  in  his  dramas  ;  he  secretly 
entertains,  ?nd  continually  feeds  and  fosters,  for  his  heroines, 
grandcs  passiont, ;  he  is  never  out  of  love  so  long  as  he  writes. 
What  spare  love  can  such  an  one  find  for  his  wife  ?  It  is  a 
strange  life.  Does,  one  wonders,  the  man  who  has  written 
many  stories  ever  sit  down  to  think  of  the  long  procession  of 
beautiful  girls,  tender,  sweet,  and  true,  with  their  brave  and 
gallant  lovers  whom  he  has  created  for  the  world's  delight  ? 
Do  they  delight  him  only  to  think  of  them  ?  Does  he  raise  his 
own  heart  by  repeating  to  himself  the  wise  and  noble  things 
which  his  puppets  have  said  1  or  is  he  ashamed  in  meditating  on 
the  foolish  things  he  has  allowed  them  to  say  1  or  does  he — it 
makes  one  sad  to  think  that  he  may  do  this — does  he  go  away 
when  his  work  is  finished  and  straightway  forget  it  all — the 
characters  and  their  story,  the  lovers  and  the  maidens,  the 
sadness  and  the  joy  ;  and  put  them  out  of  his  mind  lest  they 
interfere  with  the  grouping  and  the  dialogue  of  the  next  story  ? 
I  thought  of  all  this,  and  perhaps  thought  too  much  of  it.  I 
remembered  how  Allen  forgot  and  put  out  of  his  mind  the  girl 
whom  he  had  made  to  live  for  ever  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  read  his  story.  He  must  have  loved  her,  while  he  wrote 
her  life  ;  yet  he  forgot  her.  Would  he  not  forget  me,  too,  if  I 
wer^  to  go  away  out  of  his  sight  ?  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
why  should  one  think  of  Allen  in  this  way  ?  There  have  been 
many  poets,  artists,  and  writers  of  fiction  married  happily  for 
all  that  the  world  could  see  ;  and,  after  all,  a  mistress  of  flesh 
and  blood  must  always  be  a  very  difierent  thing  from  a  mistress 
of  the  imagination.  There  was  no  change  in  Allen.  He  came 
fco  me  for  advice  and  help  as  he  always  had  done — a  man  who 
must  always  lean  on  some  one,  and  be  encouraged  by  praise  and 
pleasant  words.  Never  for  a  moment  had  I  suspected  the  least 
change  in  Allen's  feeUngs.  To  make  those  eager  eyes  sad  would 
be  indeed  a  dreadful  thing. 
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Yet  there  was  Isabel.  Should  not  one  tliink  of  her  I  Foi 
I  had  learned  her  secret,  and  she  was  born  to  be  the  wife  of 
such  a  man.  She  would  live  for  him,  divine  his  thoughts,  lead 
him  on,  console  and  sympathize  with  him  in  the  way  that  only 
one  who  knows  the  mystery  and  craft  of  literature  can  do. 
What  could  I  do  for  Allen  compared  with  what  she  could  do  % 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  way  was  possible  in  which  the 
true  state  of  Allen's  mind  might  be  discovered  by  him  as  well 
as  by  myself.  It  was  simply  that  Gertrude  should  pay  her 
long-promised  visit  to  us  before  the  day  of  Fate  instead  of  after 
it.  I  wanted  to  watch  Allen  with  Isabel  again — even  to  question 
him,  because  it  is  difficult  for  a  woman  to  read  the  mind  of  a 
man. 

There  wanted  only  a  week  of  that  day.  I  declare  that  I 
knew  not,  even  so  late,  on  whom  the  choice  would  fall ;  nor  did 
I  suspect  in  the  least  that  there  would  be  no  choice  to  make. 
Only  a  week  ?  Why  Will  must  be  through  the  canal.  The  ship 
must  be  driving  through  the  water  day  and  night  to  land  him 
on  the  Italian  shores.  Only  three  days  and  he  would  be  rolling 
across  the  Continent ;  only  six  and  he  would  be  among  us 
again  ! 

Gertrude  was  so  good  as  to  give  up  her  evenings  and  her 
engagements,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  the  season,  and  the 
talk  about  the  pictures  and  the  concerts  and  all  still  tu  its 
freshness.  It  seems  terrible  to  think  that  for  the  finest  pictures, 
on  which  men  have  spent,  it  may  be,  years  of  work,  there  cannot 
be  found  more  than  a  week  or  two  of  talk,  even  among  people 
like  Gertrude  and  her  friends,  who  do  not  waste  their  time  m 
society  and  scandal,  and  to  whom  the  fashionable  world  is 
merely  a  spectacle  when  they  choose  to  look  at  it  for  awhile. 
Only  a  week  or  two  !  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  most  beautiful 
book,  the  bravest  deed,  the  finest  work  of  music — only  a  week 
or  two  of  talk,  and  then  it  is  forgotten  !  But  stUl  it  lives.  In 
the  World  of  London  where  new  things  follow  each  other  so 
quickly  needs  must  that  to-day's  event  drives  out  the  recol- 
lection of  yesterday  :  but  there  is  a  world  outside  where  new 
things  last  longer.  Isabel  brought  with  her  Allen's  manuscript 
play,  now  completed  and  intended  to  be  read  as  a  sm-prise  for 
Gertrude.  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  feel  a  little  jealousy  that  she, 
and  Allen  with  her,  should  be  so  eager  about  the  play  when  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  was  awaiting  to  be  decided. 

'  You  are  wrong,  my  child,'  my  father  said,  reading  my 
thoughts.  '  To  the  artist  his  work  Ib  of  more  importance  than 
his  love.     Let  us  read  the  play.' 

Perhaps  Allen  had  forgotten  the  nearness  of  the  day.  Ger- 
trude, at  all  events,  had  not  forgotten.  She  took  both  my 
hands  in  hers  and  pressed  them  as  soon  as  we  were  alone. 

'  IMy  dear,'  she  said  in  her  sweet  soft  voice,  'I  think  it  is 
vonderiully  good  of  you  to  aak  us  at  auch  a  time.     1  thought 
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you  would  wait  until — until  we  had  sent  Allen  to  learn  his 
f&te.' 

'  Has  Allen  forgotten  the  day  ? '  I  asked,  with  a  little 
jealousy. 

*  We  talked  of  it  yesterday,'  she  replied. 

I  suppose  I  looked  surprised.  Could  Isabel  have  discussed 
the  subject  ?  There  is  sometimes  in  women,  a  courage  greater 
than  the  courage  of  man. 

'  My  dear,'  she  added,  '  you  were  quite  wrong.  Indeed  you 
were.  Isabel  looks  on  Allen  as  her  brother.  We  talked  of  you 
in  the  twilight.  I  think  the  twilight  in  a  London  house  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  delightful.  There  is  the  scent  of  the  lime 
blossoms— of  course  I  don't  mean  a  house  where  there  are  no 
trees  and  flowers — in  the  air,  there  are  flowers  in  the  open 
windows,  and  as  you  sit  \\\  the  dusk,  strange  thoughts  come 
upon  one.  Yes,  even  to  me,  my  dear,  old  as  I  am.  And  then 
outside  there  are  the  mysterious  voices  and  steps  of  the  people. 
What  are  they  talking  about  ?  Whither  are  they  going  ?  Are 
they  spirits  or  are  they  real  1  Yes,  we  sat  beside  the  window 
and  talked  of  you,  my  dear.  Allen  told  us  over  again  the  story 
of  his  childhood  and  your  early  loves,  and  your  sweet  sympathy 
with  him.     Oh,  Claire,  it  is  an  idyll  of  love.' 

'  Gertrude,  you  would  not  care  for  it  unless  you  could  dress 
it  up  and  make  it  in  your  mind  romantic' 

'  It  wants  no  dressing.  There  are  some  things  which  the 
imagination  cannot  improve.  Why,  you  are  a  part  of  his  life, 
Claire.' 

'Yes,  Allen  loves  me,  I  know  that  well  enough.  Bat 
yet ' 

*  But  yet  ? ' 

*  Will  he  not  love  me  just  as  weU  and  just  the  same  if * 

*No,  Claire — no,  my  dear  ;  you  must  not  think  so.' 

*  Oh  !  Gertrude,  can  you  not  see  ?  Are  you  blind  ?  But 
listen,  I  have  asked  you  here  in  order  that  Allen  may  find  out 
for  himself  the  difi"erence.  Gertrude,  I  could  never  make  Allen 
so  happy  as  Isabel  will.  And  she  loves  him  ;  I  am  jealous  for 
Allen's  happiness.  I  know  that  she  loves  him,  even  if  she  has 
never  dared  to  let  herself  know  the  truth.' 

Gertrude  made  no  reply  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  she  said, 
thoughtfully, 

'  Poor  Isabel !  and  I  never  guessed.  And  you  would  let  him 
go  ?  My  dear,  it  seems  impossible.  You  would  let  this  genius — 
this  poet — go  to  another  woman  ? ' 

'  I  would  not  if  I  were  Isabel ;  but  I  am  not — and — be- 
sides-  ' 

'  Besides,  there  is  the  other  ;  but  what  is  he  like,  then,  tha 
Toung  hero  ? .  Is  he  an  Apollo  ?  Is  he  the  Sun  God  ?  How  does 
he  outshine  my  poet  % ' 

*  You  shall  8«e  him  ;  he  will  arrive  now  in  a  day  or  two.' 
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'Before  I  knew  you,  my  dear,*  Gertrude  went  on,  *I  was 
curious  to  find  out  who  and  what  the  girl  was  who  drew  all 
hearts.  Now  I  know  ;  yes,  my  dear,'  she  took  my  hands  in 
hers,  *  now  I  know  very  well  indeed.  But  this  Will,  I  cannot 
understand  him  yet.' 

'  You  shall  see  him,  Gertrude  ;  but  even  then  you  may  not 
understand  him.  Perhaps  he  will  not  be  interesting  to  you, 
until  you  know  him  as  Allen  and  I  know  him.' 

Then  my  father  came  with  Isabel  and  Allen,  and  our  talk  wan 
stopped. 

Naturally,  we  began  with  the  Forest.  There  is  one  fault, 
and  only  one,  which  can  be  alleged  against  my  Forest.  It  is 
sometimes  undoubtedly  wet  under  foot.  The  soil  is  cUy,  and 
the  water  lies  in  little  pools.  One  cannot  deny  the  charge. 
This  day,  fortunately,  it  was  dry  ;  there  had  been  sunshine  for 
nearly  a  week,  a  most  wonderful  thing  for  this  rain-plagued 
climate  of  England.  We  could  walk  anywhere  ;  through  the 
narrow  lanes  arched  over  with  the  tender  foliage  of  the  spring, 
among  the  old  trunks  where  there  were  no  lanes  at  all,  and  over 
the  broad  stretches  of  turf  which  once  had  been  our  playground, 
our  race-course,  our  theatre. 

'  This  is  the  Forest,'  said  Gertrude,  looking  round  her, 
•  which  made  Allen — what  he  is.' 

'Nay,'  said  Allen,  'not  the  Forest  only,  my  Master  is 
here.' 

Said  my  father — 

'  He  who  teaches  a  young  man  sows  an  unknown  seed  in  an 
unknown  soil.  He  knows  not  what  may  spring  up.  I  thought 
to  make  a  statesman,  and  behold  !  I  make  a  poet,' 

'You  could  not,'  said  Gertrude,  'oh  !  you  could  not  make  » 
greater  than  a  poet.  To  be  a  statesman  !  to  make  large  pro- 
mises and  not  to  be  able  to  do  the  smallest  things  ;  to  be  con- 
tinually reviled  and  held  up  to  ridicule  ;  to  sacrifice  truth  and 
honour  for  the  sake  of  Party — you  would  not,  M.  Philipon, 
desire  such  a  life  for  Allen  ? ' 

'  I  did,  mademoiselle,  and  still  I  would  desire  such  a  life. 
To  a  strong  man  blame  would  be  nothing.  But  the  strong  man 
will  not  get  blame,  because  he  can  perform  what  he  promises. 
Do  you  know  Avhy  your  statesmen  are  continually  reviled  and 
ridiculed,  and  why  they  have  to  go  out  every  three  years  ?  It 
is  because  they  pretend  to  be,  but  are  not  strong.  The  statesman 
of  my  hopes  was  one  who  would  draw  his  strength  from  his  own 
knowledge,  not  from  the  ignorant  people  who  would  send  him 
to  power.  I  dreamed  of  the  strong  man  whom  we  all  look  for, 
but  who  never  comes.' 

'  And  then — and  then,'  said  Gertrude,  '  literature  is  the 
natural  ladder  by  which  young  men  may  clinib.' 

'  That  is,  pardon  a  thousand  times,  perhaps  the  least  sus- 
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picion  of  prejudice.  It  shows  tnat  the  Republican  idea  has  not 
yet  touched  the  heart  of  mademoiselle.  Why  not  a  boy  from  a 
quiet  and  obscure  village,  taught  by  a  Frenchman,  as  well  as  a 
young  earl  or  the  son  of  a  cotton  man  ? ' 

What  my  father  said  was  true.  Gertrude  would  have  thought 
it  a  laudable  ambition  in  a  rich  man  to  train  his  son  for  a 
political  career.  Yet  it  seemed  to  her  absurd  in  the  case  of  a 
poor  lad  bom  to  be  a  city  clerk.  We  know  so  little  of  the  depth 
and  reality  of  the  Republican  spirit  wliich  is  ahroad,  outside 
our  little  island.  It  did  not  seem  absurd  to  my  father — this 
ambitious  project. 

*AI1  statesmen,'  said  Isabel,  '  seem  to  me  false  and  treacherous- 
Better  the  smallest  baUad,  if  it  is  good,  than  the  longest 
speech.' 

'However,'  said  Gertrude,  *it  was  a  noble  dream,  and  this 
is  a  beautiful  place.  If  you  had  not  lived  here,  M.  Philipon, 
AUen  might  have  realised  your  hopes,  and  made  speeches  to  the 
people.  Let  us  sit  a  little  and  feel  the  silence.  This  is  better 
than  Richmond  Park.' 

It  was  so  silent  that  afternoon,  that  we  might  have  been 
fifty  miles  from  any  dwelling-place  of  man.  No  one  was  in  the 
Forest  except  ourselves.  We  sat  upon  the  fallen  trunk  which 
kad  been  our  friend  so  long,  and  were  silent.  There  was  a  lark 
overhead,  and  there  was  a  twitter  of  birds  from  the  trees  ;  a 
blackbird  and  a  thrush  were  not  far  off,  a  cuckoo  was  close 
beside  us  ;  a  long  way  off  we  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  bell.  I  had 
never  known  the  Forest  more  silent  or  sweeter.  As  we  sat,  the 
lark  suddenly  dropped  straight  down  ;  the  twitter  of  the  birda 
ceased  ;  there  was  a  stillness  which  made  itself  felt,  while  over- 
head there  hovered,  motionless,  a  hawk.  Presently  it  darted 
away  and  the  birds  began  again. 

'In  this  place,'  said  Gertrude,  breaking  the  silence,  *one 
might  dream  away  a  lifetime.  Of  course  AUen  became  a  poet. 
Why  did  you  not  aU  dream  in  sweet  verse  \  We  must  come, 
Isabel,  and  stay  here  a  long  summer  through.' 

'  The  Forest  is  not  always  so  gracious,'  I  said  ;  *  sometimes  it 
ia  wet  and  muddy  ;  sometimes  in  cloudy  weather  it  loses  its 
colour,  and  in  cold  east  winds  it  loses  its  perfume.' 

'  A  forest  is  like  the  sea,'  said  Gertrude.  '  Its-  moods  are 
many  ;  they  are  never  quite  the  same  :  and  one  never  tires  of  it, 
ind  one  is  always  tempted  to  say  something  about  it ;  something 
which  shall  be  new,  a  thing  never  said  before.  Like  the  sea,  it 
satisfies  ;  it  is  sympathetic  ;  it  responds  to  every  thought.' 

'And  yet,'  I  said,  'you  would  long  for  London  and  your 
evenings  after  you  had  been  here  a  month.' 

She  laughed.  '  I  believe  I  should.  That  is  my  punishment, 
to  love  nature  much,  but  society  more.  After  all  we  are  gre- 
garious. ' 

Then  it  grew  time  to  leave  the  Forest,  and  we  came  b1o\i  ly 
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back.     I  lagged  behind  with  Gertrude,  and  Isabel  between  my 
father  and  Allen. 

*  Does  your  father  never  desire  more  society — a  more  active 
liie?' 

*  Not  now.  I  think  he  did  at  one  time.  When  we  became 
rich,  that  is,  what  we  call  rich,  his  habits  were  formed  ;  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  and  to  work 
in  his  garden.     So  we  remained  here.' 

'  Bui  you  will  not  remain  here  now ' 

*  I  do  not  know. ' 

*  You  would  not — oh  !  Claire,  you  could  not  take  Allen 
away  ;  yes,  I  know  you  have  told  me,  but  I  cannot  believe.' 

'Could  I  take  him  from  you,  and  from  his  present  life, 
and  from  Isabel  ?     Do  you  think  I  could  if  I  were  to  try  ? ' 

*  I  think  you  can  do  with  him  what  you  please.' 

'  I  can  do  a  great  deal,  but  not  quite  that.  Without  you, 
dear  Gertrude — and  Isabel — he  would  have  no  life.' 

*  Ah,  Claire  !  do  not  make  him  unhappy.' 

*  Perhaps  I  wiU  make  him  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  Is 
he  not  a  man  who  wants  constant  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy?' 

'  Yes ;  more  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known.  And  he 
seeks  it  of  you.* 

'  Yes  ;  he  tells  me  of  his  anxieties,  but  he  finds  his  encourage- 
ment— from  Isabel.' 

After  dinner,  we  had  arranged  for  Isabel  to  read  Allen's 
play,  of  which  Gertrude  knew  nothing.  It  was  a  three  act 
drama,  a  tale  of  the  present  day.  We  converted  the  drawing- 
room  into  a  little  theatre,  of  which  the  stage  was  one  end.  I 
was  the  orchestra  at  the  piano,  and  we  placed  three  chairs  for 
the  audience,  consisting  of  Gertrude,  my  father,  and  Allen. 
My  father  was  as  yet  not  advanced  much  beyond  the  stage  of 
compliment ;  he  had  made  a  great  many  of  the  dear  old-fashioned 
kind  about  wit  and  beauty,  and  Venus  and  the  Muse,  but  I  have 
suppressed  them.  Gertrude,  however,  liked  them,  and  said 
that  a  woman  never  became  too  old  to  value  a  compliment,  and 
that  in  the  dear  old  days  of  the  soZom  it  was  a  man's  chief  study 
how  best  to  turn  a  compliment.  I  think  indeed  that  my  father 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  we  had  proposed  to  spend  the 
evening  in  these  harmless  gallantries,  especially  with  Isabel. 
But  we  gave  him  no  choice,  and  he  had  to  sit  down  and  listen. 
I  remembered  a  former  occasion  when  Allen  read  his  first  verses, 
which  were  so  execrable  that  I  could  have  cried.  My  father 
aasumed  exactly  the  same  critical  attitude  with  a  certain  bene- 
volent kindliness,  as  if  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  truth  to 
compliment,  because  Englishmen,  as  is  well  known,  cannot 
write  plays,  but  must  needs  steal  them  from  the  French.  Allen, 
doubtless,  would  be  no  exception,  still  he  must  be  heard. 

Then  Isabel  began.     I  suppose  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  h«f 
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10  do,  but  to  me  it  certainly  seemed  a  very  great  thing.  She 
had  actually  learned  the  whole  drama  ;  she  rolled  up  the 
manuscript,  holding  it  in  her  hand  as  an  aid  to  gesture,  and 
began  to  act  the  play.  She  acted  it  so  well  that  my  fathet 
quite  forgot  his  critical  attitude  and  his  benevolent  expression, 
and  became,  naturally,  the  Frenchman  at  a  play  ;  in  other 
words,  he  sat  with  parted  lips  and  wonder-stricken  eyes,  drink- 
ing in  the  scene.  To  see  an  actress  on  the  stage  among  the 
painted  scenes,  dressed  for  her  part,  among  the  rest  of  the 
company,  is  one  thing.  To  see  her  acting  in  ordinary  evening 
dress,  in  a  drawing-room,  is  another  and  a  far  greater  thing. 
For  to  be  carried  away  by  the  illusion  of  a  stage  is  easy,  but  it 
\&  only  a  real  actress  who  can  carry  her  hearers  out  of  them- 
selves, with  no  scenic  effects,  no  dress,  no  assistance  of  any 
kind. 

This  Isabel  did  ;  she  played  the  parts  each  in  turn  herself  ; 
she  became  all  the  parts,  one  after  the  other  ;  we  did  not  want 
to  be  told  who  was  speaking  ;  by  quick  gesture,  by  sudden 
change  of  voice  and  manner,  she  sustained  the  whole.  And  I 
alone  knew  that  she  played  it  for  one  of  her  audience.  Only 
my  eye  saw  her  quick  glance  at  Allen,  which  said,  although  he 
saw  it  not,  'Is  this  the  true  interpretation  of  your  thought? 
Poet,  is  this  justice  to  your  work  1 '  No  ;  Allen  seemed  not 
to  see  it.  He  looked  nervously  from  Gertrude  to  me  as  if  he 
read  our  verdict.  Isabel  had  taken  all  this  trouble  for  him  i 
fihe  was  interpreting  his  thought ;  she  was  giving  life  to  his 
puppets.  He  took  her  labour  as  if  it  was  a  gift  of  no  con- 
sequence.    Poor  Isabel ! 

When  she  hnished,  at  the  very  last  words  of  the  third  act, 
her  voice  broke  down,  she  stopped  suddenly,  and  she  fled.  To 
the  others  it  seemed  an  artistic  finish  :  the  drama  ended,  the 
actress  disappeared.  It  was  like  the  dropping  of  the  curtain. 
I,  who  knew  better,  followed  her.  She  had  rushed  to  her  own 
room  where  I  found  her  weeping  and  crying. 

'Isabel,'  I  threw  my  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her. 
*  Isabel,  I  have  learned  all.' 

There  was  nothing  to  learn,  she  declared.  It  was  the 
exertion  ;  she  was  foolish ;  she  would  be  better  directly,  she 
was  better  already. 

She  rose  at  once  ;  she  bathed  her  eyes  and  met  my  look 
with  a  calm  and  steady  gaze.  Yet  she  knew  that  I  possessed 
her  secret. 

'  Oh,  Isabel ! '  I  whispered,  '  can  you  think  that  I  would 
take  him  from  you  ? ' 

'But  he  loves  you — you — you,'  she  replied  passionately. 
*We  must  make  him  happy.  That  is  the  first  thing.  We 
must  make  him  happy.  Come,  Claire,  what  does  it  matter 
about  ourselves  ?     We  have  got  to  make  him  happy.' 
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We  went  back.  Gertrude  and  my  father  were  waiting  Igl 
as.     Then  my  father  rose  and  solemnly  bowed  low  to  Allen. 

*  Poet  and  dramatist,'  he  said,  'I  salute  thee.  Thou  shalt 
be  a  Master,  another  Victor  Hugo,  a  Chateaubriand.' 

Allen  blushed  and  trembled  with  pleasure. 

Then  he  turned  to  Isabel.  *  Mademoiselle,'  he  said,  *  it  is 
the  province  of  your  art  to  interpret  the  art  of  the  poet.  Permit 
me  to  lay  at  your 'feet  the  assurance  of  my  most  profound 
admiration.     Rachel  could  not  have  acted  better.' 

'You  played  it  so  well,  Isabel,'  I  said,  'because  no  one 
knows  AUen  so  well  as  yourseK.' 

'  It  ifi  a  great  play,'  said  Gertrude.  *  Give  me  the  manu- 
script to-morrow.  No,  Alien,  I  will  not  dare  to  alter  a  single 
word.  But  I  will  suggest,  perhaps.  Isabel,  my  dear,  you 
played  better  to-night  than  you  have  ever  played  before.' 

'What  can  I  say  to  thank  you  enough,  Isabel*?'  asked 
AHen. 

'  Oh  ! '  she  shook  her  head,  *  I  want  no  thanks.  If  Claire 
thinks  that  the  play  is  good  and  worthy  of  you,  that  is  enough.' 

*  Tell  AUen,  mon  jpere,'  I  said,   '  what  we  think  of  his  play.' 
'  It  is  a  play  so  good,  my  son,'  he  replied,   '  that   Claire 

shall  translate  it  into  French  and  we  will  offer  it  to  the  Francais. 
Can  I  say  more,  my  dear  ? ' 

Allen's  face  was  soft  and  his  eyes  luminous  with  the  joy  of 
his  work.  I  laughed  in  my  heart  to  think  that  this  man  was  to 
be  judged  as  an  ordinary  lover.  There  was  a  mathematician 
once  who  forgot  his  wedding-day  ;  there  was  a  German  scholar 
who  so  far  observed  that  festival  that  he  only  read  for  twelve 
hours  instead  of  fourteen  ;  there  was  the  case  of  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton  who  used  his  mistress's  finger  as  a  tobacco-stopper  ;  but 
I  think  I  cannot  remember  any  instance  in  history  of  a  poet 
three  or  four  days  before  the  question  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  a  Hfe's  happiness  has  to  be  answered,  who  yet  was  carried 
away  and  absorbed  in  his  own  poem. 

Isabel's  eyes  met  mine,  and  made  answer,  'What  does  it 
matter  about  ourselves  %    We  have  first  to  make  them  happy.' 


CHAPTER   VnL 
will's  return. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after,  and  the  day  after  that,  9re 
showed  our  guests  all  our  beautiful  places  ;  we  drove  about 
through  leafy  lanes  and  past  picturesque  cottages  standing  in 
the  midst  of  flowers  ;  we  went  to  the  quiet  Httle  town  of 
Abridge,  on  the  river  Roding,  standing  in  a  circle  as  if  it  had 
onee  been  within  a  round  wall ;  we  showed  them  the  wild  parts 
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of  Epping  Forest  and  Copt  Hall  Park,  and  the  burial  place 
among  the  quiet  trees  of  Harold  and  his  brothers  ;  we  took 
them  to  Chigwell  with  its  great  trees  and  solemn  churchyard, 
and  to  old  Chingf ord  Church,  falling  slowly  and  sadly  to  pieces, 
with  shattered  windows  and  bending  roof  and  bare  interior,  and 
quiet  old  place  of  graves,  which  looks  out  upon  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Lee.  Everywhere  there  were  trees  with  sunshine, 
flowers,  and  the  singing  of  birds  and  a  sweet  calm. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Gertrude,  '  this  is  the  true  birthplace  of  a 
poet.' 

'  Yet  at  the  West-end  you  know  nothing  of  it.' 

'  I  thought  that  Epping  and  all  about  it  was  given  over  to 
the  mob  who  drink  beer  and  break  branches  and  shout,'  she 
said. 

'  Only  a  little  of  the  forest.  Beyond  High  Beech  you  have 
solitude  and  quiet.  At  Hainault  we  are  nearly  always  left  in 
peace.     And  the  quiet  lanes  beyond  are  never  visited.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  have  come  here,'  she  said.  '  Isabel,  do  you 
feel  that  we  understand  Allen  better  from  seeing  the  place 
where  he  was  brought  up  ? ' 

Isabel  was  thinking  about  him,  I  suppose,  because  she 
started  and  blushed. 

'To-night,'  I  said,  'you  will  meet  some  of  the  people 
among  whom  AUen  lived.  They,  at  least,  did  not  help  to  make 
him  a  poet.' 

It  was  my  evening.  They  all  came  :  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Withy  comb,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Massey,  and  Mrs.  Gallaway 
with  her  three  daughters,  and  some  of  the  girls  from  the  school 
and  some  from  the  village,  and  haK-a-dozen  young  men.  I 
was  very  careful  that  Gertrude  should  talk  to  most  of  them.  It 
was  delightful  to  witness  her  bewildered  look  when  the  good 
old  City  knight  told  her  of  the  glorious  failures  of  the  leading 
residents  and  related  his  story  about  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I 
wanted  her  to  understand  perfectly,  that  in  this  talk  of  money 
and  of  the  City  there  was  no  place  for  the  lofty  thoughts 
and  splendid  verse  on  which  Allen's  soul  had  been  nourished. 
I  wanted  to  make  her  feel  that  the  only  house  in  the  village 
where  such  things  could  be  encouraged  or  comprehended  waa 
our  own,  and  the  only  man  who  could  encourage  them  was  my 
father.  He  it  was,  and  none  other,  who  had  made  a  poet  out 
of  a  City  clerk.  As  for  my  evening,  it  was  not,  to  be  sure, 
like  Gertrude's.  We  had  no  people  who  had  done  anything, 
but  we  amused  ourselves.  The  school-girls  played  a  Proverb 
of  De  Musset's,  and  Sir  Charles  went  sound  asleep  and  snored  ; 
one  or  two  of  us  played  and  sang  ;  and  presently  we  cleared 
away  the  chairs  and  began  as  usual  to  dance  ;  and  while  1 
played  the  first  waltz,  I  heard  Mr.  Massey  explaining  to 
Gertrude  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  Allen  in  giving  up  his 
place  and  prospects  in  the  City  for  the  penniless  and  despiae^i 

T  2 
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profession  of  letters.  This  annoyed  me  for  the  moment,  because 
I  thought  she  might  be  set  against  Will,  since  he  had  a  father  of 
mind  so  narrow.  He  also  told  Gertrude,  but  this  I  learned 
afterwards,  that  Allen  had  no  chance  with  me  at  all,  and  his 
own  son  very  Rttle,  because  the  third  suitor,  Olinthus  Gallaway, 
had  arisen  to  so  amazing  a  pitch  of  gTeatness  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  dazzled  maid  to  resist  his  attractions.  Altogether 
GsHrude  passed  a  very  astonished  evening. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  and  our  friends  were  beginning  to 
separate,  some  of  the  elder  ones  had  already  gone,  we  were 
dancing  the  last  waltz,  Isabel  and  Allen  together,  and  I  waa 
sitting  out. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  some  sounds  which  you  can  hear 
above  and  among  all  others,  however  loud  they  may  be  ?  The 
sound  I  heard,  above  the  music  and  the  laughter  and  the  talk, 
was  the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  gravel  of  the  garden  walk. 
I  had  not  heard  that  step  for  three  years.  But  yet  I  knew  and 
heard  it  amid  the  buzz  of  talk,  the  sound  of  the  piano  and  the 
laughter  of  the  girls.  It  surprised  me  for  the  moment  to  think 
that  Allen  did  not  hear  it.  But  he  was  dancing  with  Isabel. 
His  arm  was  round  her  waigt  :  her  face  was  lying  on  hia 
shoulder.     How  should  he  hear  ? 

I  (iprang  to  my  feet  and  stepped  quickly  through  the  window, 
which  was  open  to  the  lawn.  The  night  was  dark,  but  I  saw 
his  figure  standing  within  the  garden  rails  as  if  in  hesitation, 
and  I  ran  across  the  lawn  to  meet  him.  He  seized  me  as  I 
came  by  both  hands  and  held  them  in  his  strong  firm  grasp, 
though  his  voice  trembled. 

*  Claire  ! '  was  aU  he  said.  And  I  said  nothing  because  I 
could  not  speak,  and  because  at  that  moment  I  felt  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  or  hesitation  possible,  and  that  for  me 
there  was  only  one  man  in  the  world  whom  I  could  love,  as 
Will  wished  me  to  love  him. 

Had  he  taken  me  in  his  arms  that  moment  I  should  have 
told  him  all ;  but  he  did  not.  He  only  held  my  hands  for  a 
minute  and  let  me  go. 

'  Come,  Will,'  I  said,  *  and  see  my  father.' 

*  ]  have  not  seen  my  own  yet,'  he  replied.  *  I  came  here 
straight  from  the  station,  where  1  have  left  everything  till 
to-morrow.     But  you  have  a  party,  Claire.' 

*  It  is  only  my  evening.  Come,  Will,  I  have  told  you  about 
my  evenings,' 

'  One  moment,  Claire.    You  are  well  1    Let  me  look  at  you.' 
We  were  on  the  lawn,  and  by  the  light  of  the  room  he  looked 

in  my  face,  and  I  in  his.     My  heart  sank,  and  I  felt  humbled 

and  ashamed  because  of  the  great  love  which  I  saw  in  those 

brave  eyes  of  his.     Never  girl  had  braver  lover. 

Then  I  turned  away,  confused,  and  led  him  by  the  hand  into 

the  room  ;  and  my  father  sprang  to  his  feet  and  cried,  '  Will  I ' 
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and  the  dancers  stopped,  and  Allen  left  Isabel,  and  the  girls  of 
the  village  all  ran  to  shake  him  by  the  hand  ;  and  the  school- 
girls caught  hold  of  each  other  and  looked  at  me,  because  they 
knew — dear  me  !  everybody  knew — my  love-story,  and  gazed 
upon  the  suitor  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and  whispered  to 
each  other  that  he  was  the  tallest  and  properest  of  the  three. 
Isabel  stcod  by  Gertrude's  chair  watching  him  curiously. 

He  was  only  a  handsome  lad  when  he  went  away ;  he  re- 
turned to  us  a  handsome  man  now,  firm  and  well  set  up,  his 
cheek  a  Uttle  bronzed  with  the  sea-breezes  ;  a  strong  man,  his 
head  erect,  his  bearing  confident,  his  voice  firm.  He  shook 
hands  with  all  the  girls,  laughing,  and  then  with  my  father,  and, 
last  of  all,  with  Allen. 

'I  knew,  Allen,'  he  said,  'what  would  happen.  Tell  me, 
Claire,  does  he  know  how  proud  we  are  of  him  ? ' 

There  was  always  a  great  contrast  between  the  two  ;  the  one 
so  eager,  restless,  and  nervous,  and  the  other  so  self-reliant,  so 
calm  and  strong  ;  but  it  seemed  intensified.  Allen's  eyes  had, 
more  than  ever,  the  far-oflF,  expectant  look  of  one  who  lives  in 
imagination.  Will's  more  than  ever  the  steady,  watchful  look 
of  one  who  works.  His  eyes  were  like  the  eyes  of  a  pilot  for 
trusty  watch  and  ward.  For  him,  the  world  was  full  of  work  to 
be  done,  and  it  was  no  place  for  dreams.  To  Allen,  the  only 
work  was  in  dreams.     Then  I  led  him  to  Gertrude. 

'  Gertrude,'  I  said,  'tliis  is  Will  ;  he  landed  this  very  day, 
and  has  come  straight  to  see  as.  Will,  this  is  Miss  Gertrude 
Holt,  and  this  is  Miss  Isabel  Holt.  They  are  Allen's  very  best 
and  dearest  friends,  and  have  helped  him  to  make  the  splendid 
beginning  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud.' 

Gertrude  shook  hands  with  him,  saying  something  kind. 
After  that,  the  evening  was  broken  up.  Everybody  felt  that 
we  should  like  to  be  left  alone,  and  they  kindly  went  away. 
But  the  eldest  Miss  Gallaway  whispered  to  me,  with  meaning, 
that  Olinthus  would  be  jealous  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  were  only  three  days  left.  She  also  said  that  Allen's 
disappointment  would  be  easily  consoled,  and  that  sometliing 
must  be  done  in  the  village  for  the  consolation  of  Will.  Olinthus, 
she  said,  waa  talking  of  a  house  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  ; 
of  course,  it  mattered  nothing  to  him  what  the  rent  would  be  ; 
and  he  had  let  fall  something  about  a  carriage  and  pair ;  but 
that  his  wife  would  have  every  reason  to  expect,  and  it  was,  in 
fact,  due  to  his  position.  Then  she  went  her  way.  Poor  girls  ! 
They  little  knew  that  the  greatness  they  thought  so  much  of 
was  destroyed  already  irrecoverably. 

So  they  were  all  gone  and  we  were  left  to  talk. 

At  midnight  Gertrude  left  us,  and  soon  after  my  father.  I 
made  Isabel  stay  ;  I  wanted  to  make  her  feel,  somehow,  as  if 
Will  belonged  to  her,  as  well,  already,  because  he  would  in  a 
way  belong  to  her  in  the  future.     One  could  not  look  forward 
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\o  any  severance  of  the  sweet  ties  of  love  and  friendship  betweta 
ns  all.  We  v»^ent  into  the  garden  and  sat  with  shawls  about  our 
heads  talking  through  the  short  summer  night. 

First  we  made  Will  tell  us  all  his  adventures,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  he  could  think  of,  because  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  man  had  been  away  for  three  long  years,  and  among 
Chinamen  with  pigtails  and  Chinawomen  with  flat  faces  and 
pinched-up  feet,  without  having  more  adventures  than  he  could 
tell  in  a  summer  night.  Ridiculous  to  tell  us  that  residence  in 
Shanghai  is  as  dull  almost  as  residence  in  our  village  by  the 
Forest. 

*  It  is,  indeed,'  he  said,  *as  monotonous  as  life  in  the  City 
but  for  the  people  you  meet,  the  people  from  all  over  the  world, 
the  people  with  stories  of  adventure  to  tell.  You  come  across 
them  on  board  the  steamers  ;  they  are  going  no  one  knows 
whither  and  coming  no  one  knows  whence,  and  they  live  no  one 
knows  how.  They  are  always  ready  to  go  on  to  Fiji,  or  to  land 
on  Borneo,  or  to  take  a  place  at  Shanghai ;  only  to  talk  with 
these  men  is  worth  going  all  the  way  to  China.' 

*  And  no  adventures,  Will,  among  the  Chinese  ? ' 

*  None  at  all,  Claire.  But  a  good  many  talks  among  them. 
Never  believe  that  the  Chinese  are  a  worn-out  race,  or  the 
Chinese  Empire  rotten.  They  are  as  vigorous  a  people  as  any 
in  the  world.     Wait  till  the  tug  comes  of  Cossack  versus  Cliina.' 

We  all  agreed  that  we  would  wait,  and  presently  he  began 
to  tell  us  long  stories  of  the  places  he  had  seen,  the  narrow  seas, 
the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Singapore  upon 
its  hills,  and  green  Penang. 

*  You  have  heard  enough  about  myself,'  he  said. 

Just  then  the  church  clock  struck  one,  but  nobody  took  any 
notice.  As  if  we  were  going  to  be  ruled  by  clocks  on  the  night 
when  Will  came  home  ! 

*  Come,  Allen,  you  have  done  something  for  yourself  worth 
doing.     Tell  me  about  yourself,  and  how  you  have  got  on  ? ' 

Then  Allen,  with  much  hesitation,  began  to  tell  his  story, 
all  of  which  you  know  perfectly  well  already,  and  how  he  had 
made  no  money  yet  but  plenty  of  hope — that  is  to  say,  no 
longer  the  vague  hope  of  a  boy  but  the  hope  grounded  on  work 
done  and  praise  gained.  Isabel  helped  him  with  a  word  or  two. 
All  the  night  she  was  considering  Will  curiously,  as  if  wondering 
how  such  a  splendid  man  could  come  from  so  mean  a  place. 
Why,  it  was  all  my  father's  doing.  He  made  a  man  of  action 
and  ambition  out  of  Will  and  a  poet  out  of  Allen,  and  both  by 
the  same  method  ;  but  then  there  could  never  be  another  man 
like  my  father. 

And  then  we  had  to  tell  about  Olinthus  and  his  surprising 
rise,  so  that  he  alone  out  of  the  three  who  went  into  the  City 
resolved  to  emulate  Whittington  seemed  to  have  succeeded.  L 
for  my  own  part,  felt  horribly,   dreadfully  guiity,  because  I 
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knew  the  shameful,  foolish  secret  of  it  all,  and  could  have  fore- 
told the  conclusion.  If  a  man  has  been  away  for  three  years, 
there  is  so  much  to  be  told  that  can  never  be  told  by  letter. 
We  had  became  rich,  Will  had  been  told  that  by  letter,  and  he 
rejoiced  ;  we  had  left  our  little  cottage  and  taken  a  large  house, 
Will  was  told  that ;  we  got  together  the  people  of  the  place  and 
had  a  weekly  evening,  he  was  told  that ;  he  was  told  everything, 
and  yet  until  he  saw  for  himself,  he  did  not  understand  the 
difference  all  these  things  made. 

'  When  I  went  away,'  he  explained  to  Isabel,  '  nobody  ever 
met ;  there  was  no  dancing  or  singing  or  any  pleasant  thmgs  at 
all,  only  talk  about  money  and  the  horrible  stories  about  the 
bankruptcies.'  Allen  shuddered.  *  And  Claire  lived  in  a 
pretty  little  cottage  with  rooms  about  as  big  as  cupboards  like  a 
doll's  house,  didn't  you,  Claire  ? ' 

'  I  have  shown  Isabel  the  furniture  we  had,'  I  said.  *  We 
have  kept  it  all  and  put  it  into  the  smallest  room  of  the  house.' 

'  And  then  I  come  home  and  find  a  dance,  actually  a  dance 
going  on,  in  the  village,  and  the  girls  looking  as  if  they  enjoyed 
it,  and  my  dear  old  friend  like  a  nobleman  of  the  ancien  regime. 
To  be  sure,  he  always  had  that  air,  but  not  so  much.' 

*  And  yet  a  Republican,  Will.' 

*I  know,  or  rather  a  man  filled  with  the  enthusiasm ,  of 
humanity.' 

'  Oh  !  the  dream — the  dream,'  Allen  said  impatiently.  *  It 
was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  never  knew,  until  too  late,  about 
that  dream.' 

*A  noble  dream,'  Will  said,  *the  noblest  of  all  dreams. 
Yet,  Allen,  you  always  longed  for  what  you  have.  Are  you 
happy  at  last,  Allen  ?  * 

He  laid  his  hand  on  AUen's  shoulder  in  the  old  familiar  way. 
When  girls  kiss  each  other,  young  men  lay  heavy  hands  on  each 
other's  shoulders. 

'I  am  as  happy  as  I  can  be,*  Allen  replied.  *  Am  I  not, 
Isabel?' 

'How  can  I  tellf  she  replied,  quickly.  Then  she  added, 
gently,  '  If  to  have  micceeded  in  what  you  most  desired  makes 
one  happy,  you  ought  to  be  happy,  AUen.  For  you  have 
already  succeeded.' 

will  looked  at  his  old  friend  with  a  quick,  involuntary 
glance  of  surprise,  first  at  him  and  then  at  Isabel.  I  knew, 
very  well,  what  he  meant.  Could  Allen  be  happy,  he  thought, 
with  that  question  still  to  be  answered  ?  And  who  was  this  girl 
who  sat  with  us  as  if  she  were  one  of  us,  one  of  the  little  band 
of  friends  1  Why  did  Allen  turn  to  her  ?  Next  day,  when  an 
opportunity  came,  he  asked  me  what  these  things  meant.  I 
told  him — well,  the  convenient  haK  truth  which  left  him  even 
more  puzzled  than  before.  In  no  society  of  which  he  had  any 
experience  did  the  young  men  and  the  maidona,  who  wera 
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neither  brothers  and  sisters  nor  cousins  nor  lovers,  call  each 
other  by  the  Christian  name,  and  talk  with  an  absence  of  reserve 
so  complete.  '  Can  a  man  be  in  love  with  two  girls  at  once  ? ' 
he  asked. 

'  I  think  not,  Will.  Perhaps  these  are  the  maimers  and 
customs  of  the  literary  world,  of  which,  you  see,  you  know 
nothing.     It  is  a  pretty  custom,  is  it  not  ? ' 

'  For  a  girl  to  be  called  by  her  Christian  name  by  all  the 
men  ?  I  am  only  a  Chinaman,  Claire,  and  know  nothing,  but  I 
nhouldn't  like  to  see  you,  for  example,  called  by  your  name.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  custom  of  the  house.  Will.' 

He  shook  his  head  and  laughed.  '  Perhaps  it  is  only  Allen's 
playful  way,'  he  said.  '  Poets  must  do  what  they  please.  They 
are  privileged.     What  does  it  matter  if  Allen  is  happy  ? ' 

Why,  here  was  Will,  like  all  the  rest,  falling  into  the  uni- 
versal plot  and  conspiracy  to  make  Allen  happy  ! 

So  we  talked,  and  the  short  night  drew  on  to  daylight.  It 
was  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  rises,  in 
June,  before  four. 

'  No  one  wants  to  go  to  bed,'  I  said.  '  Let  us  all  go  into  the 
Forest  and  see  the  sun  rise.' 

Isabel  and  I  changed  our  dresses  for  short  walking  frocks 
and  stout  boots,  and  we  sallied  forth  into  the  still  and  quiet 
morning.  We  crossed  the  dewy  meadow  and  plunged  into  the 
Forest,  where  beneath  the  trees  there  were  hanging  about  some 
shadows  of  twilight.  I  told  Will  to  lead  the  way,  if  he  remem- 
bered. 

'  As  if  I  could  forget ! '  he  said,  and  led  the  way. 

I  went  next  and  Isabel  followed,  Allen  came  last,  as  Will  led 
us  from  the  open  glade  by  a  wet  and  narrow  lane — but  no  one 
cared  for  the  long  wet  grass — among  low  overhanging  branches 
to  where  on  a  high  ground  we  could  stand  and  see  the  rising  of 
the  sun. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  sun  rise  ?  You  may  see  it,  if  you  are 
awake,  on  an  average,  I  suppose,  about  one  day  in  six,  and  in 
June,  when  the  mornings  are  mostly  fine,  about  every  othei 
day.  In  order  to  see  it  in  the  summer  you  must  sit  up  all-night, 
as  we  did  ;  or  you  must  get  up  very  early  indeed  when  you  are 
in  ihe  middle  of  your  sleep.  I  had  seen  it  from  my  bedroom 
window  in  the  old  days,  and  especially  those  sad  days  when  the 
boys  first  went  away  and  I  used  to  lie  awake  at  night  wondering 
how  one  could  live  three  years  without  them.  Then  I  used  to 
sit  at  the  window  and  watch  the  east  for  the  first  streak  of  day, 
though  when  it  came  it  very  often  found  me  sleeping  in  the 
chair.  But  it  is  best  to  see  it  in  the  Forest  with  the  trees 
behind  you,  the  grand  old  trees  which  seem  like  yourself  to  be 
waiting  for  the  sunrise,  and  trees  beside  you  and  trees  sloping 
away  before  you,  and  far  away  in  the  distance  the  country  dark, 
silent  and  mysterious.     But  in  the  trees  there  is  the  twitter  oi 
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the  birds,  they  are  only  half  awake  and  they  are  dreaming. 
And  in  the  branches  there  is  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  as  if  the 
morning  breeze  was  waking  them  from  their  slumbers.  Then 
in  the  east  the  grey  light  which  lies  all  round  the  horizon  on  a 
summer  night  begins  to  put  on  colour  ;  and  faint  beautiful 
shades  of  opal,  sapphire,  and  colours  which  have  no  name  and 
have  never  yet  been  caught  by  painter  lie  in  broad  belts  one 
above  the  other,  each  for  a  few  moments  only,  and  then  long 
fingers  of  light  shoot  upwards  into  the  sky,  and  the  belts  of 
colour  melt  and  blend  together,  and  all  the  birds  wake  up  toge- 
ther and  break  into  the  morning  hymn  of  praise,  and  the  sun 
rolls  upwards  and  warms  the  cold  bosom  of  the  earth.  And 
who  am  I  that  I  should  try  in  feeble  words  to  speak  of  this 
grand  pageant  of  the  dawn  ? 

Suddenly  a  lark  began  to  sing  high  over  our  heads,  and  we 
started  and  looked  at  each  other. 

'  Claire,'  whispered  Isabel,  catching  my  hand,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  '  I  shall  never  forget  this  night,  never — ■ 
never.     Oh  !  my  dear,  I  know  not  what  to  think  or  say. ' 

*  It  is  a  fitting  end  to  our  talk,'  I  said.  'Will  has  come 
back  and  Allen  has  succeeded,  and  we  are  at  another  dawn,  of  a 
better  day.  Come,  Isabel,  let  us  go  home.'  We  left  the  boys, 
and  went  back  together  hand  in  hand,  but  silent. 

'  I  have  suffered,  dear  Isabel,'  I  said,  'because  I  did  not 
know  ;  but  now  I  know  and  I  am  happy.  It  is  the  dawn  of  a 
happy  day  for  you,  dear  Isabel,  who  love  one  of  the  two  so 
much,  and  for  me,  because  I  love — the  other.  Kiss  me,  dear. 
Let  us  always  be  sisters.  You  have  taken  Allen's  heart  from  me, 
and  you  have  only  made  me  happier  for  the  loss.  Remember 
what  you  said,  "  Above  all  things  we  must  make  him  happy."  ' 

'  Oh,  Claire  ! '  the  tears  came  again  into  her  eyes.  '  Can 
you,  can  any  girl,  give  up  Allen?  And  besides,  you  do  not 
know ' 

'  Hush  !  Isabel.  I  know  very  well ;  but  let  us  keep  our 
secret.' 

It  was  haK-past  four  by  this  time.  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
have  gone  to  bed  and  lain  awake  thinking  of  our  lovers.  Alas  ! 
we  were  both  outrageously  hungry,  and  we  went  to  the  supper- 
room  and  ate  cold  chicken  and  drank  claret-cup,  and  went  to 
bed  laughing  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  love  in  the 
world. 

As  for  our  lovers,  I  believe  they  had  cigars  and  did  not  go  to 
bed  at  aU.  And  I  know  for  certain  that  temper  was  exhibited 
in  certain  quarters  when  it  became  known  that  Will,  after  three 
years'  absence,  actually  went  first  of  all  to  see  Claire,  with 
whom  and  Allen  Engledew  he  sat  up  all  the  night,  only  calling 
upon  his  own  mother  in  the  mommg.  I  went  to  bed  and  to 
sleep,  Mid  perhaps  I  dreamed  the  thing  and  perhaps  I  heard  it, 
but  when  I  awoke  a  voice  was  in  my  ears — the  voice  of  my 
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father — and  words  saying,  '  She  will  choose  between  the  two, 
the  man  who  acts  and  the  man  who  writes,  and  I  think  that  she 
will  surprise  us  both.  But  let  us  wait,  and  find  consolation  for 
the  others/ 

Could  Gertrude  and  my  father  have  talked  together  in  the 
garden  while  I  was  still  asleep  ?  and  could  I,  in  half-waking 
dreams,  have  heard  them  ? 

The  man  who  acts.  Surely  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  act.  Men 
have  to  do  the  work  of  the  world.  That  man  who  does  it  carries 
out  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  bom  better  than  the  man  who 
talks  about  the  worker.  My  choice  ?  Why  I  never  had  any 
choice.  Although  I  thought  I  was  going  to  sit  down  and 
exercise  a  deliberate  judgment,  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  when 
the  time  should  come,  but  hold  out  both  my  hands  and  say^ 
'  Take  me,  Will,  I  am  your  own.'  I  believe,  if  you  rightly  con- 
sider it,  that  this  is  the  case  with  every  woman.  She  does  not 
choose,  but  she  gives  her  love — because  she  cannot  choose  but 
give  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   OPINIONS   OF  A  CHINAMAK. 

The  return  of  one  native  is,  T  suppose,  a  great  event  in  a  quiet 
village,  and  here  were  two  natives  returned,  one,  at  least, 
carrying  his  sheaves  with  him,  although  to  the  general  eye  he 
seemed  as  if  he  was  laden  with  straw  and  chafi"  and  stubble  and 
tares,  instead  of  golden  grain.  So  that  the  return  of  Will,  who 
had  certainly  '  got  on '  in  a  material  way,  created  more  general 
interest.  Besides,  Allen  had  never  been  really  away,  and 
rumours  were  always  afloat  of  his  starving  agonies  and  mad 
ambitions.  Most  of  the  residents  pictured  him  as  sitting  with 
a  tight  belt  round  his  waist,  to  keep  down  the  pangs  of  hunger 
while  he  wrote  poems  which  nobody  would  buy,  or  paragraphs 
for  daily  papers  at  a  penny,  a  line — they  were  very  eloquent  on 
that  penny  a  line — Mr.  Skantlebury  especially,  knew  all  about 
it  ;  or  else  he  was  imagined  as  forming  one  of  a  mad-cap  crowd 
of  roysterers,  singing  and  drinking  with  the  accompaniment  of 
tobacco.  Mr.  Massey  it  was  who  knew  how  literary  men 
always  sit  up  o'  nights  together,  and  get  drunk  and  sing  and 
smoke  pipes.  It  was,  I  think,  rather  a  disappointment  to  most 
of  us  when  Allen  came  back,  certainly  well  fed,  well  dressed, 
and  not,  so -far  as  could  be  seen,  greatly  given  to  drink. 

*  I  have  been  talking  to  Sir  Charles,  Claire,'  said  WiU  to 
me,  '  and  I  have  been  having  it  out  with  my  father.  I  have 
received  the  congratulations  of  Mr.  Skantlebury  on  my  arrival. 
I  have  been  wept  over  by  Allen's  mother,  who  said  that  I  was 
the  Bupplanter  of  her  son  ;  but  she  did  not  blame  me.     I  have 
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been  warned  by  Mrs.  Gallaway ' — here  I  believe  I  blushed — 
*  and  I  have  been  to  town  and  called  upon  Tommy — Tommy 
the  Great — Trismegistus — thrice  greatest  Tommy  ! ' 

'  Did  you  call  at  his  office  ? ' 

*Yes,  I  did,  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  Claire,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  His  Greatness.  He  looks  pale.  He 
pulled  out  a  pint  of  champagne  while  I  was  with  him,  and  be- 
cause I  would  have  none  he  drank  it  all  himself.  He  grinned 
in  a  ghastly  way  when  I  congratulated  him  on  his  success. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  Olinthus.' 

I  knew  very  well  indeed  what  was  wrong  with  him,  but  I 
would  not  tell  him. 

'  Tommy  did  not  pretend  the  ordinary  polite  rejoicing  at  my 
return  ;  did  not  say  he  was  glad  to  see  me  ;  did  not  ask  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  club  or  anywhere  else  ;  did  not  show,  or 
pretend,  the  least  interest  in  my  movements,  and  he  seemed 
mightily  relieved  when  I  came  away.  But  perhaps  he  had  his 
work  upon  his  mind — another  fortune  to  make  before  noon,  I 
dare  say.' 

This  was  just  what  one  would  have  expected  of  the  poor 
man.  With  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face,  the  visit  of  his  old 
schoolfellow  would  only  distract  him. 

'  His  cheeks  are  flabby  and  liis  hand  shakes,  and  his  eyes 
are  blood-shot.  On  the  whole,  Claire,  I  would  rather  not  be  in 
poor  old  Tommy's  shoes.  But  what  a  fellow  he  is  !  Fancy  hia 
hiding  away  those  wonderful  powers  of  his  !  And  fancy  our- 
selves being  such  donkeys  as  to  caU  him  stupid  !  We  used  to 
laugh  at  Mm,  Allen  and  I,  because  he  couldn't  understand 
things  at  school.  He  was  stupid,  was  he  ?  Why,  this  finance 
business,  which  I  take  to  be  pure  plundering  and  robbery,  is  a 
thing  which  wants  a  quicker  brain  and  wider  knowledge  than 
any  other  trade  in  the  world.  Where  did  he  pick  up  his 
knowledge  1 ' 

I  knew  that  as  well,  but  I  could  not  tell  him. 

*  When  I  asked  him  he  sighed  and  said  that  he  didn't  know 
whether  the  thing  was  worth  the  trouble  it  had  cost  him. 
Trouble  !  it  must  have  been  downright,  resolute  work  of  the 
hardest  kind,  coupled  with  the  most  extraordinary  sagacity. 
You  see  it  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  find  out  for  cer- 
tainty the  things  which  are  kept  in  the  background.  You  must 
know  all  the  secrets  and  all  the  motives.  Perhaps  he  kept  a 
d<^tective  branch  in  his  own  service.  I  asked  him  what  he  had 
made  in  the  three  years ;  but  he  refused  to  tell  me,  and 
altogether  looked  so  glum  that  I  came  away.  I  expected  to 
fnd  him  swaggering  over  his  money  after  the  old  fashion. 
What  does  it  mean  1 ' 

It  meant  that  the  great  financier  was  going  to  be  horribly 
punished,  and  perhaps  held  up  to  ridicule.  But  that  I  coald 
not  reveal.     Will  went  oil 
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*  Coming  home  in  the  train  I  heard  some  talk  which  adds  to 
my  presentiments  about  him.  There  were  two  men  talking 
about  some  company  or  other.  I  heard  the  name  of  Gallaway 
mentioned,  and  one  of  them  began  to  tell  a  long  story  about 
the  way  in  Mr.  Olinthus  Gallaway  has  been  making  money,  I 
partly  suspected  it  before.  It  seems  that  he  has  been  following 
the  same  game  as  that  carried  on  ten  years  ago  or  so  by  Colliber. 
This  man  seemed  to  know  something  about  it.  There  is  a  row 
impending,  it  appears.  They  are  going  to  make  an  attempt  at 
fixing  a  certain  prospectus  on  Olinthus.  If  he  can  be  proved 
to  have  framed  this  prospectus,  an  action  wiU  be  brought 
against  him.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  took  up  and  sold  the 
shares.  I  wonder  if  that  is  the  reason  why  Tommy  looked  so 
glum.  The  man  in  the  train  said  that  if  such  an  action  could 
be  brought,  and  was  successful,  the  result  would  make  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  City  a  bankrupt.  Another  man,  who 
seemed  vindictive,  remarked  that  for  his  own  part  he  should 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  him  and  all  such  fellows  on  the 
treadmill.  I  suppose  he  was  a  shareholder  in  one  of  the  illus- 
trious Tommy's  companies.' 

I  changed  the  subject. 

'  You  have  not  told  me,  WUl,  how  you  find  the  place  and  all 
the  people  in  it.  Allen  says  it  has  grown  so  small.  The  Forest 
is  only  a  wood  of  very  limited  extent ;  he  can  no  longer  feel 
lost  in  it,  and  he  has  ceased  to  feel  any  awe  for  the  glorious 
bankrupts.' 

'  I  do  not  find  the  place  any  other  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
the  people  are  changed.  IMr,  Colliber  is  gone,  which  seems  a 
good  thing  for  everybody.  The  man  used  to  remind  me  of  a 
hawk,  with  his  hooked  nose  and  sharp  eyes  and  quick  savage 
manner.  I  never  think  of  a  financier  without  supposing  him 
greatly  to  resemble  Mr.  Colliber  ;  when  I  called  upon  Tommy  I 
fully  expected  to  find  that  his  features  were  changed,  and  I  am 
disappointed.  He  might  be  thought  to  look  a  little  like  am  owl, 
with  his  fat  cheeks,  but  not  at  all  a  hawk.' 

'Yes,  Mr.  CoUiber  went  away  without  telling  anyone  he 
was  going.' 

'  As  for  the  Gallaways,  I  suppose  it  is  quite  natural  that 
they  should  be  proud  of  their  brother  ;  but  perhaps  they  are  a 
little  more  inflated  than  one  would  like  to  see.  And  they  did 
dwell  upon  the  contrast  between  my  position  and  Tommy's.  I 
wonder  if  they  understand  at  all  what  it  means.  Do  you  think 
they  can  understand?  Why,  if  they  could,  the  reading  of  the 
eighth  commandment  every  Sunday  would  strike  them  dumb 
with  terror  and  shame.' 

He  could  not  forget  the  story  of  the  company  which  he  had 
heard  in  the  train. 

'  And  I've  been  to  see  Allen's  mother.  The  poor  lady  told 
her  tale  of  woe  ;   her  son  is  no  richer,  she  says,  and  has  no 
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pfospect  whatever  before  him  of  making  any  money.  It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  her.  She  looks  upon  these  ladies  as  his  most 
mischievous  friends.  As  for  his  book  it  is  only  a  proof  and 
visible  sign  of  degradation.  How  can  a  book  make  money,  oi 
even  a  bare  living  ?     Only  one  thing  would  reconcile  her.' 

*  What  thing  ? ' 

*  If  they  were  to  elect  Allen,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
she  were  to  see  him  in  his  coach  of  state  with  chaplain  and 

*  Poor  Mrs.  Engledew  !     And  the  rest,  Will  ? ' 

*  I  found  Sir  Charles  as  well  as  ever.  He  flourished  about 
Olinthus,  of  course,  and  regrets  that  he  is  not  likely  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  his  failure.  This,  he  says,  is  sure  to  be  colossal. 
He  also  expressed  his  hope  that  I  had  brought  back  from  Cliina 
the  true  spirit  of  British  enterprise,  for  which  my  father  ifl  so 
distinguished.' 

*  Oh,  Will !  but  you  know ^ 

*  Yes,  Claire,  I  know.'  His  face  fell.  *  I  know,  and  I  am 
ashamed.  My  father,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  has  gone  back  to 
the  City  with  that  old  donkey  Skantlebury,  and  is  gambling, 
with  nothing  to  lose,  and  no  chance  of  getting  any  scraps  of 
information,  except  what  Tommy  tlirows  him.  I  am  ashamed,  I 
say,  when  I  think  of  those  two  old  men  going  one  after  the 
other  and  humbly  begging  for  advice  and  instructions.' 

*Will,'  I  cried,  'please  tell  your  father  to  take  no  more 
advice  from  him.  No,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  shame,  but 
the  danger.     Tell  him  at  once.* 

*  I  have  no  influence  with  him.  I  have  tried  to  represent 
the  danger  to  him,  but  he  has  made  a  little  money  by  his 
transactions,  and  is  full  of  his  former  ardour  for  making  a 
fortune.  The  old  projects  are  brought  out  ;  the  money  he  is  to 
make  by  his  new  speculations  is  to  be  applied  to  the  revival  of 
the  old.  I  am  an  unnatural  son  because  I  will  advance  no 
money  to  push  ofi"  the  scheme  at  once.' 

*Then  the  end  is  certain,'  I  said,  thinking  of  what  I  knew. 

*I  suppose  it  is  very  certain,'  he  replied,  from  his  own 
knowledge.  '  And  there  will  be  the  glory  of  a  second  bank- 
ruptcy in  which  there  will  be  nothing  to  lose.' 

'  And  now  tell  me  if  you  think  my  father  much  altered.' 

*  Nothing  will  ever  alter  him,'  said  Will.  'You  know  that 
I  was  not  his  favourite  pupil.  Therefore,  I  have  not  disap- 
pointed him,  as  Allen  has.     He  expected  nothing  from  me.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  yet,  it  was  but  a  dream — an  impossible  dream.' 

*  Impossible — perhaps.  But  a  noble  dream.  Do  you  know, 
Claire,  that  the  things  he  put  into  our  heads,  the  things  he 
made  us  see  and  hear,  have  always  been  with  me?  So  they 
have  with  Allen.  I  see  in  every  one  of  his  stories  the  presence 
of  these  ideas.  I  am  not  clever  in  his  way.  I  cannot  create  a 
figure  and  msJie  her  represent  a  multitude.     Where  Allen  seen 
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one  girl,  I  see  half  a  million.  Where  he  sees  one  couple  1 
see  a  million.  And  I  hare  been  thinking  about  them  evei 
since.' 

'  I  know  you  have,  Will.  I  found  you  out  from  your  letters. 
Does  my  father  know  too  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  suppose  he  does.     How  should  he  know  ? ' 

'  He  reads  all  your  letters,  Will.'  But  it  occurred  to  me 
that  he  had  not  perhaps  read  them  so  carefully  as  I  had  done, 
and  I  was  confused. 

'  He  seems  happier  in  being  rich,'  Will  said.  '  This  house 
and  his  large  garden  are  more  pleasant  to  him  than  the  little 
cottage.  He  is  proud  of  liis  library,  and  it  pleases  him  to  have 
no  work,  especially  no  distasteful  work,  to  do.  I  think  French- 
men become  idle  more  gracefully  than  we  restless  Englishmen, 
Look  at  my  father  and  Skantlebuiy.' 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  great  talk.  It  began  with  Gertrude, 
who  could  see  the  artistic  merit  of  a  picture  or  a  romance 
whatever  the  subject,  but  had,  I  think,  little  sympathy  with 
the  inartistic  and  ignorant  multitude  who  get  through  their 
lives  somehow  with  so  little  joy.  Perhaps  she  was  too  old  for 
the  sentiment  of  sympathy,  which  seems  to  me  quite  a  modem 
thing  in  England  and  an  importation  from  France,  who  is 
the  mother  of  all  ideas.  She  was  speaking  of  the  separation 
from  the  ordinary  world  which  belongs  to  the  literary  and 
artistic  life.  '  What,'  she  said,  '  is  to  other  people  the  earnest 
business  of  a  life  is  to  the  literary  and  artistic  life  only  a  curious 
subject  of  study.  This  is  the  reason  why  such  men  are  bad  at 
business.  They  look  on  from  the  outside  and  draw  their 
pictures.  If  they  have  to  go  into  the  fight  they  get  struck  down 
and  come  off  badly.     Their  work  is  outside.' 

'  Yet,'  said  Will,  with  diffidence,  '  they  cannot  cease  to  be 
human.  Art  without  sympathy  is  like  a  picture  without  atmo- 
sphere.' 

'  It  is  well  said,'  observed  my  father. 

'  The  sympathy,'  said  Isabel,  *  comes  from  the  real  humanity 
of  the  artist.     He  would  not,  if  he  could,  cease  to  be  human,' 

'  How  can  a  man,'  said  Will,  '  look  on  without  longing  to 
engage  in  the  struggle  ?     We  are  fighting  animals.' 

'You  are  not  an  artist,  Mr.  Massey.'  said  Gertrude.  *  The 
artist  is  not  a  fighting  man.  He  wants  an  atmosphere  of 
calm ' 

'  Yet  Benvenuto  CeUini '  Will  interrupted. 

*■  You  cannot,'  Gertrude  went  on,  '  act  as  well  as  observe 
•nd  meditate.  The  artist  must  keep  a  steady  hand  and  a  clear 
eye.  He  must  be  superior  to  the  ignoble  struggles  and  am- 
bitions of  the  common  life.' 

These  were  the  ideas  in  which  the  dear  lady  had  been 
brought  up.  A  poet  or  an  arti-jt  was  a  sacred  creature  who 
watched  the  movements  of  mankind,  but  had  no  part  in  them. 
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Allen  murmured  approval.     Will  knocked  the  proposition.  hU 
to  pieces. 

'  A  great  many  poets  and  writers,'  he  said,  '  have  been  men 
of  action,  and  even  excellent  men  of  business.  Shakespeare, 
for  instance  ;  Lamartine  tried  statesmanship  ;  Cervantes  waa 
a  soldier  ;  Byron,  Pope,  and  Dryden  were  all  able  to  look 
after  their  own  affairs.  And,  then,  why  should  not  a  man  join 
in  the  ambitions  of  other  men  ?  ^ 

*  Because  it  is  so  much  more  noble  to  look  on  than  to  struggle 
in  the  ignoble  fight,'  said  Allen  grandly. 

'  I  don't  know  that.  But  even  if  it  were,  I  do  not  see  that 
the  fight  is  ignoble.  The  people  work  to  keep  wife  and  cliildren. 
Work  therefore  means  love,  which  is  not  ignoble.  The  first 
desire  is  to  improve  the  material  condition.  That  is  not  ignoble. 
There  is  not  much  art  among  the  mob  it  is  true,  and  no  desire 
for  art.  Art  is  imitation  and  representation,  and  means  some 
kind  of  ease.  As  for  the  people  I  think  that  the  spectacle  of 
the  whole  world  from  the  very  beginning,  looking  for  some 
one  who  will  tell  them  how  equal  justice  may  be  had,  is  not 
ignoble.'. 

'  There  spoke  my  pupil,'  said  my  father.  But  Gertrude 
ghook  her  head. 

'We  live  in  a  land  where  there  is  equal  justice,'  she  said. 
Indeed  she  had  always  been  told  so,  and  was  now  too  old  to 
learn  anything  different. 

'  You  should  ask  the  better-class  workman  what  he  thinks 
about  equal  justice,'  said  Will.  '  You  remember  the  old  walks 
and  talks,  Allen.' 

'  Oh  !  yes,' Allen  replied,  going  without  a  blush  straight  over 
to  the  opposite  side.  '  I  remember,  of  course  I  remember  now. 
The  people  are  always  asking  how  things  are  to  be  set  right. 
There  are  a  thousand  wrongs  of  which  we  feel  hardly  any,  and 
they  feel  all.  I  had  forgotten.  Do  you  remember.  Will,  the 
shoemaker  we  met  one  Sunday  afternoon  at  Walthamstow,  and 
how  he  spoke  of  rich  men's  law  and  poor  men's  law '?  I  should 
have  gone  with  him  and  learned  how  he  lived.  We  miss  our 
best  chances.  He  was  a  splendid  subject  and  I  let  him  go.' 
'  But— ignoble,  Allen  ? ' 

'  No,  not  ignoble  ;  I  was  wrong.  The  life  of  the  man  who 
works  is  not  ignoble.  The  ignoble  life  begins  a  little  higher  up 
—or  lower  down — with  the  small  trader.' 

*  Allen  does  well,'  said  Gertrude,  'to  study  the  common 
people.  They  are  splendid  material  for  him  ;  they  are  his  work- 
shop. As  for  me,  I  find  them  coarse  in  manner  and  rough  in 
speech.     I  prefer  my  own  kind.' 

'  Allen  might  have  done  better  for  himself,'  said  Will,  '  if  iie 
had  studied  the  people  a  little  longer.  He  observed  and  made 
pictures.  I  suppose,  Allen' — he  laid  his  hand  on  Allen's 
ahoulder,  the  familiar  trick — '  I  suppose  that  nature  made  yoo 
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Rn  artist,  so  that  you  see  picturesque  situations  where  I  ea^w 
only  things  ugly  and  mean.  Perhaps  the  more  you  study  the 
people  the  more  picturesque  things  you  will  see.  Let  us  begin 
the  old  walks  again.' 

'  We  will,'  said  Allen;  'we  will  have  a  thousand  walks  to- 
gether. I  shall  get  new  ideas  just  jls  I  used  to  get  them  when 
we  were  boys  together,  and  every  walk  brought  a  flood  of 
thoughts.' 

'There  are  two  ways,' Will  went  on,  'of  watching  things. 
One  is,  yours,  to  study  the  effect ;  the  other  is,  perhaps,  mine, 
to  look  for  the  cause.' 

'After  all,' said  my  father,  'it  was  Will  who  learned  my 
lesson  aright.     Then  my  life  has  not  been  thrown  away.' 

'  Yes,'  Will  went  on,  'I  have  not  Allen's  genius  :  but  still  I 
have  ambitions.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  I  shall  begin  or  what 
may  be  attempted.  When  one  lives  abroad,  far  away  from  the 
things  which  at  home  distract  the  thoughts,  one  can  sit  down  and 
think.  Then  the  memory  of  our  old  walks  and  talks  came 
back,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  it  was  possible  to  find  out  a 
way.' 

'  Always  for  the  people  ? '  my  father  asked. 

'  Always  for  the  people.  It  may  be  that  I  have  found  out 
some  of  their  wants.  I  do  not  say ;  only  I  hope  that  I  have 
found  something.' 

'  He  hopes,'  repeated  my  father.  '  It  is  modestly  said.  For 
he  who  leads  the  people  must  not  expect  to  be  taught  by  the 
people,  because  the  people  have  no  voice  or  power  of  speech  but 
wait  for  him  who  can  speak  for  them.  Yet,  my  son,  he  who 
works  for  the  people  must  trust  the  people.' 

'  There  is  nothing  else  to  trust,'  Will  replied.  *  Everything 
else  has  been  tried  and  has  broken  down.  If  this,  too,  fails, 
there  will  be  no  more  hope.  Trust  them  ?  Why,  is  there  not 
the  safety  of  that  divine  instinct  in  their  hearts  which  cries  con- 
tinually for  justice  ? ' 

'  Will,' — my  father  sprang  to  his  feet  and  caught  his  pupil 
by  both  hands, — '  you,  too,  have  heard  it.  Listen  ! ' — he  held 
up  his  finger.  'You  too  can  hear  it.  It  is  the  breaking  of  the 
wave  which  will  overwhelm  the  world.' 

'Oh!'  said  Gertrude  half -laughing,  half  in  complaint. 
*  Then  there  will  be  no  staUs,  but  all  pit ;  no  half-crown  days, 
but  all  shilling  days  ;  no  beautiful  books,  but  all  cheap  literar 
tus9  i  no  plftce  at  all,  mj  poor  Allen,  for  you  and  me  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  X 

JOHN     STEPHENS. 

t  w  48  walking  across  the  green  in  the  morning  on  some  household 
business,  when  I  saw  in  the  lane,  where  stood  Mrs.  Engledew's 
cottage,  the  strange  man  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  He 
was  a  long  way  off,  but  my  eyes  were  good.  Besides  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  his  broad  felt  hat  and  his  great  beard. 
He  was  sitting  on  a  rail  as  usual,  and  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

I  went  on  to  the  shop  without  thinking  much  about  the  man. 
On  my  way  back,  seeing  him  still  sitting  there  and  in  an 
attitude  so  observant,  I  reflected  that  it  was  a  favourable 
opportunity,  now  that  Allen  was  at  home,  to  ask  him  why  he 
came  there  and  what  he  wanted. 

He  did  not  hear  my  step  until  I  was  quite  close  to  him. 
When  he  saw  me  he  made  as  if  he  would  get  down  and  walk 
away.  But  when  I  spoke  to  him  he  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  remained  sitting  on  the  rail. 

*  This  is  the  fourth  time,'  I  said,  *  that  I  have  seen  you 
watching  Mrs.  Engledew's  house.  What  do  you  want  with 
her  ?     Why  do  you  perpetually  sit  and  look  at  her  door  ? ' 

*  The  party,'  he  replied,  without  looking  me  in  the  face, 
*  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  lady  has  sent  me  to  inqaire.' 

'  To  inquire  what  ?  To  sit  on  a  gate  all  day  and  look  at  the 
house  ? ' 

*  I  told  you  about  that  party,'  he  replied,  *  at  the  beginning.' 

*  What  can  you  learn  by  looking  at  the  house  ?  Why  do  you 
not  go  and  see  her  for  yourself  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

He  said  that  by  standing  where  he  was,  he  could  see  very 
well,  and  sometimes  the  lady  sat  worLing  at  the  window,  and 
sometimes  she  came  out  into  the  garden.  Very  well  indeed  he 
could  see  her.  That  was  what  he  did  for  the  party  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  lady.  The  manner  of  the  man  was  rough  but 
not  offensive.     He  did  not  seem  to  resent  my  questions. 

'  But  why  do  you  not  go  and  tell  her  of  this  person  who 
takes  an  interest  in  her  ? ' 

'  Because,'  he  replied,  *  there  are  reasons.  If  this  person 
knows  that  the  lady  is  comfortably  off  and  wants  for  nothing 
and  that  she  is  happy — that  is,  as  happy  as  most  people  can 
expect  to  be  at  her  time  of  life,  and  widows  of  bankrupts  and 
all — that  person  is  satisfied.     If  she  was  hard  up  now ' 

*  Who  is  the  person,  then  ?  Who  can  be  the  man  who  sends 
a  stranger  to  hang  about  the  house  and  ask  questions  of  the 
people  ?  Mrs.  Engledew's  cousins  and  relations  do  not  hide 
themselves.  Your  emplover  must  have  some  good  reason  for 
hiding  himBelf.' 

u 
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'  Perhaps  he  has,'  the  man  laughed,  a  low  chuckle  without 
any  mirth  in  it.  '  Perhaps  he  has  excellent  reasons.  Oh  !  yea, 
he  doesn't  want  to  show  at  all.' 

'  The  only  man  who  can  have  such  reasons  is  her  husband'i 
late  partner,  the  wicked  wretch  who  stole  his  money  and  ruined 
his  credit — and  murdered  him.' 

'  Which  he  certainly  did,  Amen.  Of  course  you  mean 
Stephens,  John  Stephens,  Stephens  is  the  man,'  his  voice  became 
husky,  '  who  stole  and  spent  and  ruined  all.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  Stephens,  her  husband  would  have  been  a  rich  man  this  day. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  all  this  grief  would  never  have  been. 
As  for  me  I  always  say  that  John  Stephens  is  nothing  better 
than  a  murderer.  Very  good  reasons  why  Stephens  should  keep 
out  of  the  way  ;  murderers  must  lie  snug.  He  was  a  forger, 
too,  and  it  might  be  proved  after  all  these  years — forgers  must 
sit  in  the  dark  ;  he  falsified  the  accounts  ;  he  stole  the  money  ; 
he  ran  away  with  all  that  was  left.  Thieves,  embezzlers, 
falsifiers,  and  such  must  at  all  times  lay  low,  mustn't  they  ? 
You  bet,  John  Stephens  has  got  very  good  reasons.^ 

*  Then  you  are  employed  by  this  man  ? ' 

'  Put  it,  if  you  like,  that  I  am.  Put  it  this  way,  young  lady. 
You  say  to  yourself  this.  If  Stephens  has  got  money,  it's 
Stephens's  bounden  duty,  being  a  forger  and  a  thief,  to  give 
that  money  up.  But  if  the  lady  doesn't  want  the  money  and 
Stephens  does,  why  give  up  that  money  ?  Why  give  it  up  ? 
W^hat's  the  good  of  giving  it  up  ?  It  won't  bring  back  the  past  ; 
:t  won't  prevent  Engledew  being  bankrupt.  It  won't  prevent 
him — look  here,  young  lady,  John  Stephens  couldn't  know  he 
would  kill  himself.     Now,  could  he  ? ' 

I  suppose  it  was  just  then  that  I  began  to  suspect  who  the 
man  might  be.  I  remembered,  too,  the  strange  knowledge  he 
had  shown  of  Mrs.  Engledew's  early  appearance.  He  went  on 
talking  in  an  incoherent  way,  repeating  himself  as  if  his  mind 
was  oppressed. 

'  Stephens,  you  see,  young  lady,  considering  all  things,  does 
well  to  lay  low.  But  perhaps  you  are  quite  right.  Very  likely 
it  may  be  John  Stephens  himself — no  other — who  put  me  on 
this  job.' 

I  was  quite  certain  now  that  it  was  Stephens.  What  could 
he  want  with  the  poor  lady  ?  '  You  may  tell  him,  then,'  I  said, 
'  that  he  has  ruined  two  lives  and  done  his  best  to  ruin  a  third. 
Good  heavens  !  that  such  a  wretch  should  live  ! ' 

*  It  is  no  use  telling  him  what  he  knows.  As  for  his  living 
with  the  knowledge  of  that  behind  him  Ae  thinks  he'd  better  go 
on  living  as  long  as  he  can.' 

He  got  down  from  his  gate,  when  he  had  made  this  grim 
reply,  and  leaned  against  it,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  if 
he  was  disposed  to  carry  oa  the  conversation  as  long  aa  I 
oleafted. 
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'  Does  ha  repent  then,  this  man  ? '  I  asked.  *  You  knov  him 
well  ;  that  is  clear.     Does  he  repent  3 ' 

'  As  for  repentance,  now,  that  is  according  as  you  read  the 
word.  Stephens  is  sorry — he  is  always  sorry  that  he  did  it. 
Sometimes  he  gets  mad  just  in  thinking  about  it.  But  as  for 
repentance,  young  lady,  when  I  was  young  I  used  to  go  to 
church.  When  I  think  of  that  I  laugh.  I  just  laugh.  Now 
repentance  in  church  meant  being  sorry  and  hoping  for  forgive- 
ness. I  don't  think  Stephens  ever  thought,  even  when  he  was 
T&  mad  as  a  hatter,  that  anybody  would  forgive  him.' 

*  I  see.     But  he  is  sorry  ? ' 

'  That  is  so.  It  is  close  upon  five-and-twenty  years  since  he 
did  it.  What  he  claims  is  this,  though  perhaps  you  won't 
believe  it :  most  every  night  for  aU  these  years  he  has  seen  the 
face  of  the  man  he  murdered — yes — murdered.  And  it  looks 
upon  him  with  anger.  Sometimes,  too,  there  comes  the  face  of 
his  wife  ;  but  not  so  often.' 

He  stopped,  looking  before  him  as  if  he  saw  that  face  still. 

*  It  does  one  good  to  talk  to  some  one.  I've  talked  to  no 
one  since — weU — a  long  time.  Nobody  to  talk  to — that  is  the 
very  devil.  Then  you  get  to  see  faces  and  to  hear  voices  ;  when 
the  voices  go  on  too  long  people  take  and  lock  a  man  up,  and 
gay  he's  gone  off  his  chump  for  a  spell.' 

He  stopped  again. 

*  Five-and-twenty  years  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
In  the  year.  That  makes  about  nine  thousand  ghosts  ;  doesn't 
it  ?  '  The  man  ticked  ojff  the  amount  on  his  fingers  as  if  he  was 
adding  up  an  account.  '  Nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ghosts  it  is  exactly.  I  counted  up  this  morning. 
Wherever  Stephens  goes  the  face  goes  too.  E""-ery  night  when 
he  blows  his  candle  out  the  face  comes  back.  If  he  leaves  the 
candle  alight,  the  face  gets  between  him  and  the  candle.  You 
can't  dodge  a  ghost,  anyhow,  if  you  try  all  the  time.  Stephens 
has  tried  going  to  bed  drunk — but  that's  no  good,  bless  you  ! 
and  sitting  up  all  night,  but  that  is  no  good  either.  Always 
that  face  ;  sometimes,  that  other  face.  There's  a  curious  thing 
about  the  other  face.  Before  Carry  lost  her  husband  she  was  as 
pretty  a  woman  as  you  wished  to  see.  You  would  have  thought 
that  Stephens  would  have  seen  that  pretty  face.  Not  at  all. 
'^Iiat  he  sees  is  a  sharp  and  worn  face — see  there.' 

I  looked.  The  widow  at  the  moment  threw  open  the  window 
and  looked  out  into  the  sunshine.  I  thought  that,  set  as  the 
face  seemed  in  sunlight,  flowers,  and  bright  leaves,  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  happy  face,  contented  with  fortune  and  glad  to  live. 
A  foolish  thought. 

*  That  is  the  face  he  has  always  seen,  growing  older  and 
thinner  too.     Strange,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Very  strange — go  on.' 

*  There  are  lots  more  things  as  strange  as  you  ever  heard. 

u2 
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When  Stephens  bolted  there  was  very  little  money  left  for  him 
to  take  because  he  had  lost  it  all.  But  what  there  was  he  took  — 
say,  two  hundred  pounds  ;  not  more  ;  and  he  went  to  America 
by  a  French  steamer  from  Havre.  You  would  think  that  such 
a  man  would  spend  a  couple  of  hundred  in  no  time.  Well,  he 
did  :  some  of  it  he  gambled  ;  some  of  it  he  drank  ;  some  of  it 
he  fooled ;  he  kept  on  throwing  it  away.  Yet,  as  fast  as  he 
threw  away,  the  money  came  back  to  him.  Never  any  more. 
Then,  what  with  the  faces  at  night  and  the  voices,  and  the  way 
in  which  that  money  behaved  just  as  if  it  meant  to  remain  with 
him,  Stephens's  head  got  a  little  queer  and  they  locked  him  up. 
I  think  he  was  locked  up  for  twenty  years  or  thereabouts. 
When  he  came  out  they  gave  him  back  his  two  hundred  pounds. 
And  that  money  has  stuck  to  him  and  grown  more.  Yes,  it's 
now  just  exactly  enough  to  pay  back  all,  at  compound  interest. 
Seems  strange,  doesn't  it? ' 

*  Very  strange.' 

*  He  has  been  working  and  saving  ;  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  if  he  were  to  go  and  get  rid  of  tliis  money  by  giving  it  back 
to  Carry,  he  might  get  rid  of  the  faces,  too.' 

'  Very  likely  he  would.' 

The  man  pulled  a  bit  of  paper  with  figures  on  it  from  his 
pocket,  and  he  looked  at  it. 

*  If  you  write  out  that  sum  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
interest,  which  is  a  fair  rate,  you  will  find  that  two  hundred 
pounds  in  twenty-five  years  becomes  five  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  two  shillings  and  a  penny.  I've  worked  it  out,  though 
it's  a  longish  sum.  The  dollars  came  in  then,  and  Stephens  put 
them  away  till  they  had  got  up  to  what  he  wanted.' 

'  Why  did  he  not  send  the  money  over  ? ' 

*  No  ;  that  wouldn't  do.     He  must  bring  it  himself.' 

*  And  60,  Mr.  Stephens,*  I  said,  *  you  have  got  the  money 
Sn  your  pocket  now  ? ' 

He  made  no  reply,  and  seemed  not  at  all  surprised  that  I 
knew  him. 

*  Why  do  you  not  go  and  give  it  to  her  ?  * 

*  It  is  always  in  my  pocket.     If  she  was  poor * 

*  Come  with  me  and  give  it  to  her.' 

*  To-morrow  T  will  go.  I  can  ptand  one  night  more.  To- 
flaorrow.' 

*No;  come  to-day.' 

*It  is  all  I  have  got  in  the  world,'  he  replied  with  a  strange 
eagerness.  '  All  I  have  in  the  world.  She  does  not  want  it. 
The  money  would  make  her  no  happier.  She  lives  in  a  beautiful 
little  cottage  covered  with  flowers.  Why  should  I  make  myself 
A  beggar  ?     The  past  is  gone  ;  it  can't  be  brought  back.' 

*  You  owe  her  the  money — come  with  me.' 

I  took  him  by  the  hand,  but  he  pushed  me  back  and  turned 
60  walk  away.     In  another  moment  he  would  have  gone,  but 
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Jait  then  I  heard  steps  on  the  road.  Thank  heaven,  it  was 
Alien. 

'Stop,'  I  said.  'Do  you  know  that  young  man'^  It  is 
Allen  Engledew — her  son.' 

He  made  no  more  hesitation.  He  stood  still  until  Allen 
reached  us. 

'Allen,'  I  said,  '  this  man  wishes  to  see  your  mother.  Will 
you  come  with  us  ?     He  has  an  important  thing  to  say.' 

'  Who  is  he  ? '  Allen  asked.  '  Who  are  you,  and  what  do 
you  want  with  my  mother  ? ' 

'  You  have  got  her  face,'  Stephens  replied. 

No  more  was  said.  We  walked  down  the  lane,  the  man 
between  us  like  a  criminal,  and  entered  the  cottage,  the  door  of 
which  was  open.     The  widow  looked  up  surprised. 

'Mother,'  said  Allen,  'this  stranger  wishes  to  make  somo 
communication  to  you.' 

'  First,'  I  said,  '  let  him  pull  off  his  spectacles  and  his  hat.' 

He  took  them  off,  without  a  word,  looking  with  strange  and 
curious  eyes  at  Mrs.  Engledew.  Suddenly  she  recognised  him 
and  sprang  to  her  feet  and  seized  him  by  the  collar,  crying, 

'  It  is  the  robber  and  the  forger  !     It  is  John  Stephens.' 

'  It  is,'  he  replied,  quietly.  *  You  have  not  forgotten 
me.' 

'  Allen,  hold  him  tight.  Do  not  let  him  escape,  while  I  run 
for  the  police.  Claire,  you  are  younger,  do  you  run,  my  child. 
Allen  and  I  will  hold  him.' 

*  Stay,  mother,'  said  Allen,  gently  taking  her  hand  from  the 
man's  coat-collar,   'let  us  hear  first  what  he  has  to  say.' 

'  He  is  the  forger  and  the  thief,  Allen,  do  I  not  tell  you  ? 
Quick,  villain,  say  what  you  please,  and  then  the  police.  Oh  ! 
At  last,  at  last  ! ' 

'  I  carried  off, '  said  Stephens,  apparently  unmoved,  *  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds.  Here  it  is.'  He  lugged  out  of  his 
pocket  a  little  bag  with  bank  notes  and  gold  in  it.  '  The  debt 
has  been  mounting  at  compound  interest.  Now  it  has  come  to 
630Z.  2s.  \d.     Count  it,  you  will  find  it  correct.' 

'  The  money,  Allen,'  said  the  widow,  coldly,  '  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Court.  It  is,  I  suppose,  evidence  of  con- 
fession,' 

'  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? '  asked  Allen. 

*  Well,  yes,  I  should  like  to  say  in  your  presence,  young 
gentleman,  that  it  is  all  true.  I  am  everything  that  your  mother 
Bays.  If  it  had  not  been  for  me,  your  father  would  have  be- 
come rich  and  lived  long  ;  your  mother  would  have  been  a  con- 
tented and  happy  woman  ;  you,  well,  I  don't  know  much  about 
you.  If  you  like  I  will  go  to  prison.  Prison  or  mad-house 
makes  very  little  odds.  That  won't  give  you  back  your  father. 
If  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  I  will  confess  and  give  no  trouble 
to  anybody  and  work  out  my  sentence.' 
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He  ivddressed  Allen,  but  he  spoke  to  the  woman  whom  he 
had  wronged.     He  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her. 

'Carry,'  he  added,  *I  say  that  nothing  can  ever  restore 
what  has  been  destroyed.  Do  you  think  that  the  man  who  has 
done  the  mischief  has  ever  been  happy,  either,  for  a  single 
day?' 

*  Allen,'  said  his  mother,  '  we  waste  time.  Let  us  rid  our- 
selves of  this  monster.     Let  him  be  locked  up. ' 

'  You  have  suffered  through  my  doing,'  he  went  on,  not  as  if 
pleading  for  pardon  but  as  stating  a  plain  fact.  '  I  have  suffered 
through  my  own.  Wliich  do  you  tliink  has  been  the  more 
miserable  ? ' 

'  Allen,'  she  repeated.  *  Quick,  let  him  go  with  you  to  the 
police  office.  If  he  attempts  to  escape*  knock  him  down — kill 
him.  I  will  get  you,  if  you  like,  your  father's  gold-headed 
Btick.' 

'  I  will  go  with  your  son  if  he  wishes.  I  will  not  try  to 
escape.  Why  should  I  ?  I  have  seen  you.  I  have  given  you 
the  money.  I  have  told  you  what  I  came  to  say.  What  matter 
for  the  rest  ? ' 

Allen  gave  him  his  hat  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

'Go,' he  said,  'you  are  free.  Mother,  tell  him  that  you 
forgive  him.  We  are  Christians,  mother.  Forgive  him.  We 
must  all  forgive.' 

'  I  cannot,'  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears.  *  Oh  !  Allen,  I 
cannot,  I  cannot.  The  sight  of  him  makes  me  remember  all — 
how  happy  I  should  have  been.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  say  for- 
give ;  but  you  never  knew  your  father,  Allen.  There  was  no 
one  like  him  in  all  the  city,  no  one.  Forgive  this  man  ?  Why 
I  have  cursed  him  every  day  since  he  ran  away.' 

'  I  have  been  cursed,'  the  man  said.  '  I  have  had  nothing 
but  bad  luck.  I've  been  in  prison  for  what  another  man  did. 
I  have  had  agues  and  fevers  and  pains.  I  have  been  in  a  mad- 
house most  all  the  time ' 

'Forgive  him,  mother,'  said  Allen.  'Forgive  him.  Let 
him  go.' 

'Say  it  for  me,  then,  Allen.  I  cannot  say  that  I  forgive 
him.' 

'  My  mother  freely  and  fully  forgives  you,'  said  Allen.  'I 
forgiv^e  you  as  well ;  you  can  go.  As  for  the  money,  you  had 
better  take  it  with  you.     We  do  not  want  it.' 

The  man  shook  his  head.  He  would  not  have  the  money,  ha 
said.  Then  he  turned  to  the  widow,  '  Do  you  mean  it,  Carry  ? ' 
he  said.     '  Do  you  mean  it,  from  your  heart.' 

She  made  no  reply. 

'  Carry  ! '  the  man  held  out  his  hands  in  a  helpless  way. 
*  Carry,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  or  where  I  shall  go.  I 
think  my  life  is  ended.  But  I  have  given  back  the  money. 
That  is  done.     The  faces  will  go  now^  perhaps,  and  the  voices. 
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If  ever  you  think  of  me  again,  Carry,  try  to  think  of  me  as  in 
the  old,  old  days,  before  I  became — what  I  am.  Yes,  I  will  go.' 
He  turned  to  go,  hesitated,  turned  again,  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  woman  he  had  wronged  with  a  cry, 

'  Carry — Carry — oh  !  Carry.  We  were  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether. I  used  to  love  you  ....  I  have  ruined  you  .... 
forgive  me.' 

She  put  out  her  hand  ;  he  touched  it  with  his  lips,  rose  and 
left  the  house.  Then  I  went,  too,  leaving  Allen  alone  with  hia 
mother. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A   GLORIOUS    FAILURE. 

The  storm  broke  upon  poor  Olinthus  sooner  than  he  expected. 
But  as  there  was  no  escaping  from  it,  the  sooner  it  fell  the 
better. 

The  first  sign  of  the  coming  disturbance  which  came  to  us 
was  in  an  excited  and  noisy  meeting  of  the  village  Parliament 
upon  the  Green.  There  were  gathered  together.  Sir  Charles, 
Mr.  Massey,  and  Mr.  Skantlebury.  My  father  was  with  them 
too,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  talk. 

'  As  for  me,'  cried  Mr.  Skantlebury,  waving  his  arms,  *  I 
will  have  justice,  if  there  is  justice  to  be  had  I  will  have  it — 
Gallaway  or  no  Gallaway.  What  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
sit  down  and  be  robbed  ? ' 

'  Patience,  Skantlebury,'  said  Sir  Charles.  *  You  don't 
know  yet  that  you  have  lost  your  money.  The  shares  may  go 
up  again.' 

'  Never  ;  they  never  can.  I  knew  from  the  first  that  it  was 
B  hollow  thing,'  said  the  victim. 

'Then  what  did  you  buy  the  shares  for?'  Sir  Charlea 
asked. 

'  I  bought  them  to  sell,  of  course.  He  told  me  to  ;  he  said 
he  held  twenty  thousand  ;  but  we  will  have  justice.' 

*  In  this  country  everybody  can  get  justice,'  said  the  ex-Lord 
Mayor.  '  I  have  myself  sat  on  the  bench,  and  I  ought  to  know. 
Fine  with  costs,  or  imprisonment  in  case  you  can't  pay.  I  have 
meted  out  with  impartiality  to  all  alike— rich  and  poor.  The 
rich  pay  up,  and  the  poor  go  to  prison.  This  is  the  country  for 
justice,  Skantlebury,  so  long  as  a  Lord  Mayor  sits  to  adminis- 
trate it.' 

'  It  was  Gallaway  who  started  the  company — that  shall  be 
proved.  It  was  Gallaway  who  wrote  the  prospectus — that  shall 
be  proved  ;  he  dictated  it,  and  we  have  got  the  boy  who  took  it 
down  in  ahortJxand.  We  will  make  him  give  back  the  money  in 
full.' 
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*  Ifow  much  will  it  be,  do  you  think,  Maasey  ? '  asked  8ii 
Charles. 

'  Fifty  thousand  shares  at  five  pounds  each.  One  pound  on 
deposit,  one  pound  ten  on  allotment,  the  rest  at  call.  But  the 
directors  confidently  anticipated ' 

'  I  asked  for  two  thousand  shares  ;  I  sent  up  two  thousand 
pounds  ;  they  allotted  all  ;  I  sent  up  three  thousand  more.  If 
I  could  get  the  money  back.  I've  lost  five  thousand.  Oh  !  it's 
hard  ;  it's  a  dreadful  hard  thing,  after  working  and  slaving,  to 
think  that  it  may  be  gone.     Five  thousand  pounds  ! ' 

His  voice  rose  to  a  shriek,  and  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  a 
kind  of  bewilderment.  He  could  not  understand  how  the 
money  he  had  so  slowly  accumulated  should  melt  away  so 
suddenly.  '  He  told  me  to  buy  the  shares  ;  he  said  he  had 
twenty  thousand  ;  he  told  me  to  hold  on,  and  I  held  ;  and  they 
went  up,  and  I  might  have  sold  ;  and  where  are  they  now  ?  At 
nothing — anything — you  can't '  seU  them  ;  nobody  will  buy  ; 
they  won't  even  speculate  with  'em.  And  he's  sold  all  he  had, 
and  I've  lost  my  money.' 

'  But  you've  got  some  money  left,  Skantlebury  ? '  said  Sir 
Charles  anxiously.  '  You  wouldn't,  surely,  fail  for  so  pitiful  a 
sum  as  five  thousand  %  Why,  think  of  the  discredit  you  would 
bring  upon  the  village.' 

Mr.  Skantlebury  turned  away  with  an  angry  gesture. 

'It  really  would  be  nothing  short  of  disgrace  to  all  of  us,' 
Sir  Charles  went  on.  'And  you,  Massey,  are  you  hard  hit 
too?' 

*  I  took  up  all  I  could  afford,'  replied  the  sanguine  speculator. 
'  But,  Lord  !  it's  nothing.  GaUaway's  a  man  of  a  million.  A 
man  of  his  resource  is  equal  to  anything.  If  we  lose  our 
money,  he  wiU  make  it  up  to  us,  only  Skantlebury  has  no  faith- 
And  suppose  they  bring  it  home  to  him — what  is  it  ?  Fifty 
thousand,  we  will  say,  allotted  at  two  pound  ten.  It  is  noi 
much  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  after  all.  Gallaway  can 
meet  the  biU  and  laugh.' 

'  Some  of  them  sold  at  a  premium  though,'  said  Sir  Charles. 
*  I  dare  say  it  would  run  up  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 
That  would  be  a  very  creditable  failure.' 

'  Don't,'  groaned  Mr.  Skantlebury,  '  don't.  Sir  Charles. 
Please  don't  speak  of  failure.  You  heard  what  they  said  at  the 
meeting,  Massey.' 

There  had  been  an  excited  meeting  of  the  unhappy  share- 
holders, nearly  all  of  whom,  I  believe,  were  in  the  same  position 
as  Mr.  Skantlebury  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  held  shares  in  the 
hope  of  selling  at  a  premium,  and  not  with  any  belief  in  the 
company  or  the  soundness  of  the  scheme.  One  of  the  victims 
made  a  very  strong  speech,  charging  Mr.  Gallaway  with  dreadful 
things,  and  especially  with  fraud,  robbery,  and  dishonest  repre- 
Bentations.      Of    courae    tJie    unhappy  Olinthus    was    legally 
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responsible  and  guilty  of  everything,  and  only  I  knew  how  h« 
had  done  nothing  except  at  the  dictation  of  his  partner,  who 
was  now  furnishing  a  great  house  with  the  proceeds  of  his  three 
years'  plunder.  The  speaker,  who  was  a  clergyman,  the  very 
clergy  re  an  of  whom  I  had  heard,  certainly  showed  a  most 
astonishing  energy  and  vigour  in  action  as  well  as  in  speech. 
It  was  he  who  had  traced  this  prospectus  to  the  office  ;  who  had 
got  hold  of  the  hand  which  wrote  it  out  at  Olinthus's  dictation, 
and  it  was  by  his  exertions  that  the  great  promoter,  wire-puller, 
financier,  and  operator  could  be  made  responsible  for  statements; 
by  which  people  had  been  robbed  of  thousands.  He  had  go£ 
the  opinion  of  counsel  ;  Mr.  Gallaway  was,  that  opinion  stated, 
legally  responsible  ;  a  test  action  could  be  brought ;  if  that  was 
successful  he  might  be  made  to  disgorge  all. 

'  And  1  make  no  doubt,  Skantlebury,'  said  Mr,  Massey 
cheerfully,  '  that  he  will  have  to  pay  up.  But  what  is  it  ?  Say 
a  hundred  thousand.  Very  good  ;  do  you  suppose  that  Galla- 
way is  not  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  that  ?  Why,  they  say 
he  lives  in  simple  chambers  ;  he's  got  neither  wife  nor  child  ; 
he  can't  spend  more  than  a  thousand  a  year  ;  and  he  has  been 
making  money  hand  over  hand — hundreds  of  thousands.  Keep 
up  your  courage,  Skantlebury  ;  you  shall  get  your  money  paid 
back.' 

]Vry  father  told  me  all  this,  and  how  they  fortified  each 
other's  opinion,  though  Mr  Massey,  strong  in  his  belief,  pointed 
out  that  action  or  no  action,  young  Gallaway  would  certainly 
Bee  them  through.  Alas  !  what  would  be  their  despair  when 
they  knew  what  I  already  knew  ? 

*  Nobody  knows,'  said  Mr,  Massey,  '  the  money  that  young 
man  has  made.  A  temporary  check  :  that  is  what  it  is.  Con- 
sider, Skantlebury,  three  years  of  such  success  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.' 

*  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Skantlebury, 

*  Did  he  ever  tell  you  what  he  lost  ? '  asked  Sir  Charles. 

*  I  don't  believe  he  ever  lost  anything.  All  he  touched 
turned  to  gold.  There  never  was  and  there  never  will  be  a 
man  in  the  City  to  compare  with  him.' 

*  Not  Colliber  ?  his  failure  was  a  quarter  of  a  million.' 

'  Not  even  Colliber,'  said  Mr,  Massey,  '  When  I  think  of 
the  companies  he  has  floated.  Why,  between  ourselves,  don't 
we  know  that  he  wrote  all  the  prospectuses  himself,  got  the 
directors,  and  floated  the  shares,  all  by  himself  ?  And  has  aay 
one  of  those  companies  ever  paid  any  dividend  ;  or,  will  one  of 
them  pay  a  dividend  %  Come,  Sir  Charles,  as  an  old  City  man 
you  know  that.' 

'  If  all  the  shareholders,'  said  Sir  Charles,  thoughtfully, 
'  were  to  bring  home  all  those  prospectuses  against  him,  they 
might  make  him  a  bankrupt  for  millions  !  And  only  five-and- 
twinty  !  !     For  millions  !  !  !    What  an  honour,  what  a  guide  and 
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example  for  the  young  people  of  the  village  !  what  a  joy  to  iiia 
widowed  mother  !     Glorious  !     Glorious,  indeed  ! ' 

He  rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled,  but  Mr.  Skantlebuiy 
shuddered. 

And  now  I  must  anticipate,  because  the  circumstances  of 
Olinthus's  fall  belong  to  a  somewhat  later  time. 

The  case  created  a  very  great  interest.  There  were  .reports 
and  rumours  in  the  City — which,  so  far  as  a  woman  can  learn, 
Beems  as  much  given  to  gossip  as  a  country  town  ;  some  said  that 
Gallaway  would  be  tried  by  the  Public  Prosecutor,  others  that 
he  would  get  clear  off,  and  float  dozens  more  companies  ;  some 
said  that  he  would  have  to  go  bankrupt,  and  others  that  he 
could  face  half-a-dozen  storms  such  as  these.  Some  said  that 
he  would  be  put  into  the  box,  when  extraordinary  revelations 
would  be  forced  from  his  reluctant  lips  ;  and  others,  that  he 
would  square  the  action,  and  that  nothing  more  would  be  heard 
of  it.  But  the  clergyman  was  conscientious  ;  he  had  a  public 
duty  to  perform,  and  he  did  it. 

On  the  day — the  appointed  day — when  Olinthus  should  have 
come  with  the  other  two,  he  did  not  appear,  but  he  sent  me  a 
letter.  He  said  in  it,  first,  that  I  was  to  consider  his  commu- 
nication as  strictly  private,  confidential,  and  privileged.  The 
game,  in  fact,  was  now  up,  and  it  only  remained  to  get  out  of 
the  mess  as  comfortably  as  possible.  Since  his  partner  had 
deserted  him  he  had  been  speculating  heavily,  but  somehow, 
not  wisely.  In  short,  he  had  lost  great  sums  of  money.  Then 
the  action  would  most  certainly  proceed,  and  he  was  hopelessly 
ruined.  There  was  one  gleam  of  comfort — the  Countess,  with 
all  her  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  and  friends,  had  followed  his 
advice  and  '  gone  in,'  with  most  disastrous  results.  The  worst 
of  it  was  the  want  of  credit,  because  people  would  expect  the 
estate  to  cut  up  well.  In  fact,  they  all  thought  him  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  there  would  be,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  lawyers  and  accountants,  while  as  for 
creditors  and  shareholders  they  would  have  to  go  whistle.  Yet, 
he  added,  all  might  yet  be  retrieved  if  Mr.  Colliber  would  only 
come  back  ;  but  he  made  no  sign  and  answered  no  letters — from 
which  we  perceived  that  poor  Tommy  had  been  humbling  him- 
self. As  for  the  City  it  would  be  closed  to  him  for  a  good  while, 
and,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  he  should  cease  his 
financial  operations.  He  went  on  to  add  very  kindly,  that  he 
knew  the  tenderness  of  my  heart,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that 
his  misfortunes  would  make  no  difference  at  aU  in  my  feelings 
towards  him.  The  ten  thousand  pounds  wliich  he  had  had  the 
forethought  to  deposit  with  his  mother  would  produce  four 
hundred  a  year,  and  with  what  my  father  would  give  me,  there 
would  be  plenty  to  live  upon  in  a  quiet  way.  Therefore,  he 
etill  laid  himself,  as  he  had  always  promised  to  do,  with  the  wreck 
of  his  fortunes  at  my  feet,  and  so  on,  with  many  protestations 
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of  earnest  affection.  It  was  a  very  humble  letter  and  pitiful  to 
read,  if  only  for  the  contrast  of  his  former  talk  and  his  strange 
inability  to  discern  the  infamy  of  his  conduct,  both  as  regards 
his  fraudulent  companies  and  his  robbery  of  the  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

Of  course  the  thing  was  not  settled  in  a  day.  The  action 
was  brought,  the  great  Olinthus  Gallaway  was  put  in  the  witness 
box  and  examined,  but  he  had  very  little  to  say.  He  acknow 
ledged  that  the  prospectus  was  drawn  up  by  himself  ;  he  ad- 
mitted, in  fact,  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
company ;  he  hoped  to  make  a  very  good  stroke  of  business  out 
of  the  company ;  he  had  done  his  best  to  give  the  company  a 
good  shove  ofi" ;  he  had  done  his  best  also  to  run  up  the  shares  ; 
and  he  had  done  it  all,  he  declared,  on  oath,  in  full  confidence 
that  the  company  was  founded  on  the  soundest  possible  prin- 
ciples, in  ignorance  of  the  damaging  circumstances  which  after- 
wards came  to  light,  and  in  certainty  that  it  would  succeed  if 
managed  well.  They  cross-examined  him  at  great  length ;  he 
had  to  confess  all  sorts  of  damaging  things — as  that  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  concerning  points  about  which  the  prospectus 
went  into  elaborate  details,  and  had  consulted  nobody  who  did ; 
that  he  accepted  important  statements  made  by  interested 
persons  without  question  ;  and  that  he  accidentally  forgot  to 
consider  one  or  two  very  important  facts  which  he  was  proved 
to  have  learned.  This  he  regretted,  but  confessed  the  fact 
manfully,  and  after  all  he  adhered  to  his  statement,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  perfectly  true,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
substantial  truth  of  the  prospectus  put  forth.  The  judge 
summed  up  dead  against  him  :  the  jury  had  no  hesitation  ;  he 
lost  his  case  ;  and  the  result  was  what  Mr.  Skantlebury  predicted 
— that  he  had  to  take  up  the  worthless  shares  on  account  of 
which  the  action  was  brought.  This  meant  that  he  had  to  take 
up  all  the  fifty  thousand  at  the  price  for  which  they  were  issued, 
namely,  two  pounds  ten  a  share.  So  that  here  was  a  debt  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  to  begin  with. 
Mr.  Skantlebury  came  home  jubilant  that  evening. 

*  We've  nailed  him,'  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands.  '  We've 
got  him  at  last.  A  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
he'll  have  to  pay.  They  say  he's  worth  twice  that  money  and 
more.' 

But  when  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Olinthus  Gallaway  had  suspended  payment,  a  nervous 
qualm  seized  Mr.  Skantlebury,  and  he  only  partly  recovered 
confidence  when  Mr.  Massey  assured  him  that  the  estate  would 
fully  meet  the  liabilities. 

'  And  if  it  doesn't,'  he  added,  *  do  you  think  young  Galla^ 
way  will  not  make  it  good  for  us  ? ' 

This  confidence  bore  Mr.  Massey  through  another  trouble. 
In  fact,  following  advice  jziven  after  the  withdrawal  of  Mr, 
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Colliber,  he  had  gone  in  for  a  certain  stock,  I  forget  whether  i* 
was  a  bull  or  a  bear,  but  he  came  out,  Sir  Charles  said,  a  lame 
duck — afterwards  I  learned  the  nature  of  the  joke.  As  Mr. 
Massey's  gains  were  aU  invested  in  the  unlucky  company,  ha 
had  no  means  of  meeting  the  day  of  settlement. 

The  broker  found  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  and  that  it  was 
of  no  use  making  tne  man  a  bankrupt,  so  that  after  all  Mr, 
Massey  was  no  worse  off  after  the  catastrophe  than  before  it. 
He  returned,  therefore,  to  the  contemplation  of  his  formei 
projects  and  his  lamentations  over  the  undutiful  character  o( 
his  son  who  will  advance  him  nothing. 

Alas  !  when  the  estate  came  to  be  examined,  it  was  found 
to  consist  of  a  few  hundreds,  which  the  lawyers  and  the  ac- 
countants got  together,  with  a  great  quantity  of  worthless 
scrip.  Several  theories  were  advanced  to  account  for  the 
wretched  sum  which  represented  the  estate.  One  was  that  the 
bankrupt  had  spent  his  money  in  the  most  shameless  extrava- 
gance and  profligacy.  This  theory  prevailed  for  some  time  till 
the  question  was  asked  what  ground  there  was  for  supposing 
Mr.  Gallaway  to  have  made  such  immense  sums.  Then  every- 
body went  straight  round  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  said, 
*  Oh  !  of  course.  It  was  all  exaggeration.  His  transactions^ 
after  all,  were  not  so  out  of  the  common,'  and  poor  Tommy's 
reputation  was  quite  snuffed  out.  I  do  not  know  how  much  in 
the  pound  was  paid,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  was  only  a  few  pence, 
and  the  name  of  Gallaway  now  takes  the  place  of  Colliber  as  a 
proyerb  and  byword  of  execration.  Most  of  the  victims  were 
men  like  Mr.  Skantlebury,  who  had  retired  from  business  with 
their  few  thousands,  the  savings  of  a  life's  work,  and  thought 
tour  per  cent,  a  miserable  return  for  their  money,  remembering 
the  large  profits  they  had  made  in  trade.  It  seems  to  me  a 
most  dreadful  thing  when  a  man  like  this  loses  his  money.  All 
his  life  he  has  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  than  how  to  save 
it  :  his  only  ide^  of  success  is  to  save  a  great  deal  :  his  chief 
hope  is  to  retire  in  his  old  age  and  lead  a  tranquil  life  on  the 
money  he  has  saved.  And  then  to  lose  it !  I  believe  that  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Skantlebury  had  saved  no  more  than  seven  or 
eight  thousand  pounds  ;  enough,  however,  to  afford  him  all  that 
he  wanted.  Now  five  thousand  was  gone,  and  he  was  left  with 
an  income  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  H<? 
went  away  .  where  he  went  to  I  do  not  know  :  or  why  he  went ; 
but  we  saw  him  no  more.  And  then  the  great  Bankrupt  re- 
turned to  his  native  village.  His  sisters  refused  to  give  back 
the  little  fortunes  with  which  he  had  endowed  them,  and  said 
strong  things  about  the  folly  which  had  thrown  away  such 
splendid  chances.  And  until  they  married  and  went  away, 
they  reproached  him  continually  with  eating  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness,  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  City  and 
make  another  fortune  ;  and  what  was  the  use  of  being  clever  if 
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tie  did  not  use  his  cleverness  ;  and  was  it  not  a  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence  to  do  nothing  when  he  had  shown  such  extra- 
ordinary power  of  doing  anything  he  pleased  ?  I  think  that  it 
was  not,  in  those  days,  a  happy  household  :  the  daily  papers 
were  full  of  articles  which  said  most  unkind  things  about  the 
operations  conducted  by  Mr.  Gallaway  :  the  system  which  he 
had  so  successfully  pursued  was  laid  bare,  and  all  could  see  for 
themselves  with  what  ease  and  yet  with  what  dexterity  they 
had  been  fooled  :  it  was  shown  to  be  no  new  system,  but  one 
which  he  must  have  been  taught  by  an  older  hand.  Who  waa 
this  older  hand  ?  It  was  dreadful  to  read  these  things  :  the 
poor  girls  put  the  newspapers  out  of  sight  and  refused  to  look  at 
them.  Somehow  their  brother  did  not  mind  so  much.  He  cut 
out  aU  the  articles  and  preserved  them  in  a  portfolio,  just  as  an 
author  might  cut  out  and  preserve  laudatory  reviews  of  his  last 
book.  He  read  them  through  over  and  over  again.  He  rubbed 
his  hands  over  them  :  and  when  he  came  to  any  passage  which 
acknowledged  the  extraordinary  audacity  and  cleverness  of  the 
whole  history,  he  scored  this  passage  with  a  red  pencil.  *  You 
see,  Claire,'  he  said  to  me,  once,  '  they  know  nothing,  and  they 
<io  not  suspect.  Colliber  can't  let  out  now,  because  no  one 
would  believe  him.  And  they  will  go  on  believing  in  my 
cleverness.  That's  a  comfort  to  a  man,  isn't  it  ?  And  nobody 
knows  except  yourself.'  It  is,  in  fact,  a  secret  which  I  have 
kept.  I  am  quite  sure  that  as  Olinthus  grows  old  he  will  forget 
3Ir.  Coluber's  part  in  this  business  altogether,  and  believe  firmly 
that  he  alone  did  it  all  with  his  own  wonderful  brain  and  his 
own  strong  right  hand. 

He  has  not  yet  gone  back  to  the  City.  I  think  he  never 
will.  He  is  perfectly  idle  and  would  be  happy  but  for  his 
mother's  rule,  which  is  despotic.  First  of  all  she  refused  to 
give  up  any  part  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds,  saying  that  a  man 
who  had  let  a  hundred  thousand  slip  through  his  fingers  was 
not  to  be  trusted  with  money  at  all.  If,  she  added,  she  had 
insisted  on  living  with  him  all  the  time,  she  would  have  known 
how  to  keep  the  money — action  or  no  action,  there  should 
have  been  nothing  lost.  And  for  a  long  time  she  incessantly 
demanded  of  him  an  account  of  the  various  ways  in  which  he 
had  contrived  to  waste  so  great  a  fortune.  She  allows  him  a 
pound  a  week  for  pocket  money  and  dress,  and  makes  him  go  to 
church  three  times  every  Sunday — I  suppose  for  penance. 

At  first,  Olinthus  was  visited  by  a  good  many  persons  who 
hoped  to  suck  advantage  from  his  wonderful  knowledge.  No 
one,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  has  ever  gone  away  the  wiser  for 
the  interview.  And  to  Mr.  Massey's  entreaties  and  prayers  he 
has  remained  obdurate.  One  man,  he  told  me,  actually  pro- 
posed the  same  kind  of  partnership  as  that  which  existed 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Colliber.  This  greatly  pleased  him, 
ftnd  nothing,  I  am  sure,  would  deli£:ht  him  more  than  to  ena«t 
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Mr.  Coluber's  part  again,  especially  the  last  magnificent  passage!^ 
the  timely  retirement  with  all  the  spoil  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

'A  brilliant  failure,  indeed,  Gallaway,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  at 
your  age,  with  the  promise  of  your  life  before  you,  truly 
brilliant.  Not  so  colossal  as  Colliber's,  but  very  solid  and  sub- 
stantial.    And  who  knows  what  you  may  do  the  second  time  ?' 

'  As  for  that,  Sir  Charles ,'  Olinthus  began. 

'  As  for  that,  my  dear  boy  ;  think  of  the  leading  articles  in 
all  the  papers.  How  many  young  men  of  five-and-twenty  have 
achieved  such  a  reputation  as  your  own  ?' 

Olinthus  folded  his  arms  and  frowned. 

'  Or  ruined  so  many  people  ? '  added  my  father. 

Olinthus  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  smiled. 

'  We  shall  have  him  with  us,'  said  the  ex-Lord  Mayor, 
regarding  him  with  thoughtful  admiration,  'for  a  short  time 
only.     Then  we  shall  lose  him.' 

*  What  ? '  cried  Olinthus,  turning  pale.  *  Why  do  you  tliink 
I  am  going  to  die  ? ' 

'  Not  die,  Gallaway.  Not  yet  for  a  great  many  years,  I 
trust.  No  ;  but  you  will  leave  us.  You  will  rise  to  greater 
glories.  You  have  settled  here  for  a  little  rest,  like  a  tired 
eagle  after  a  long  flight.  You  now  plume  your  feathers' — 
Olinthus  agitated  an  elbow.  *  Soon,  you  will  soar  aloft  once 
more,  and  we  shall  gaze  upon  you  in  the  clouds.' 

Olinthus  shook  both  elbows. 

*If  you  come  down  again,'  continued  the  garrslous  old 
man,  '  let  it  be  for  millions.  But  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it.  I 
remember' — Sir  Charles  wiped  away  a  tear — '  I  remember  as  if 
it  was  but  yesterday,  when  you  were  but  a  little  boy,  how  you 
said  your  only  ambition  was  to  make  money,  to  become  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  fail  for  millions.  A  promising  lad  !  A  bright 
and  hopeful  boy  !  See  what  you  have  done — and  Allen  after 
all  nothing  but  a  common  writing  person.' 

'  If  the  respectable  Skanfebury  were  here,'  said  my  father, 
*  he  would  say— deplorable  ! ' 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  PRIZE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  APPLB. 

So  my  last  words,  like  the  first,  tell  how  a  prize  was  won,  if  in 
truth  I  may  call  myself  a  prize.  If  Will  thought  I  was,  cannot 
I  think  so  too  ?  And  if  it  was  the  heart's  desire  of  my  lover, 
was  it  not  the  fulness  and  completion  of  my  life  to  me  %  Great 
as  is  the  love  of  man  for  a  woman,  there  is  one  thing  which  ia 
greater.,  the   happiness   and   contentment   of  the   woman   who 
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possesses  that  love.  For  whoso  findeth  love  findeth  life  and 
hath  obtained  favour  of  the  Lord. 

On  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day  neither  of  the  boys  came 
to  the  house.  I  believe  that  they  walked  away  together  some- 
where and  spent  a  day  walking  side  by  side  in  silence  absolute. 
\Ve  passed  a  quiet  evening  :  my  father  wrapt  in  a  profound 
dejection.  Isabel  played  to  us  :  Gertrude  and  I  sat  side  by  side 
and  whispered. 

'  Your  mind  is  quite  made  up,  my  dear  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Quite.  I  see  now  that  it  could  never  be  otherwise.  Isabel 
vriU  make  him  far,  far  happier  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  do. 
And  besides,  oh  !  Gertrude,  you  will  understand  me.  You 
know  I  love  Allen  as  much  as  you  do  ;  yet — I  do  not  know  why 
—there  would  always  be  in  my  heart,  if  I  were  to  marry  him, 
the  sense  of  something  wanting.' 

'And  with  Will?' 

I  could  not  answer.  But  with  Will  there  would  be  nothing 
wanting.  I  know  now  what  it  is — the  one  thing  lacking.  But 
Gertrude  knew  it  not.  It  was  the  helplessness  of  Allen's  nature. 
He  wants  continually  the  encouragement,  praise,  and  sym- 
pathy which  a  woman  looks  for  from  her  husband.  Without 
this  support  he  would  droop,  and  fall  into  melancholy  and 
distrust. 

'  He  is  a  strong  man,  my  dear,'  Gertrude  whispered  after  a 
silence.  '  He  has  great  ambition,  and  he  is  clever,  though  not 
in  our  way.  Can  it  be  that  Art  is,  after  all,  not  so  great  a  thing 
as  administration  ?  Yet  Art  will  always  much  more  fire  the 
imagination  and  touch  the  heart.  My  dear,  I  would  rather — 
if  I  were  young  again  and  beautiful — I  would  rather  marry  Allen 
than  Will.' 

I  exchanged  no  more  confidences  with  Isabel.  We  had  said 
enough.  She  trusted  me  now,  though,  with  a  woman's  doubts 
and  fears,  she  could  not  understand  that  Allen  could  love  her 
more  than  he  loved  me,  and,  for  her  sake,  be  ready  to  give  up 
the  hope  in  which  he  had  seemed  to  live  for  three  years.  Now, 
I  know  not  whether  the  words  I  had  said  to  Allen  awakened 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  own  feeling,  or  whether  he  began  to  under- 
stand that  he  might  have  to  live  apart  from  the  two  ladies  who 
had  become  necessary  to  his  life.  Certainly  one  could  observe 
in  him  signs  of  doubt  and  trouble.  These  were  shown  in  & 
nervous  and  restless  manner,  and  in  the  way  in  which  his  eyes 
feU  now  on  Isabel  and  now  on  myself.  As  if  I  could  not  read 
the  thoughts  of  Allen  whom  I  had  studied  so  long  !  They  were 
thoughts  which  he  did  not  put  into  words.  They  were  contrasts 
wliich  he  dared  not  face  between  a  life  with  me  and  my  father — 
with  whom  he  no  longer  had  any  kind  of  common  interest — and 
a  life  with  Isabel,  and  Gertrude,  and  Art,  and  the  followers  of 
Art .  they  were  reproaches — that  I  know  full  well  :  they  were 
temptations  to  resign  his  pretenaion*  :  they  were  jealousies.    But 
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the  lime  was  come  and  the  thing,  with  all  its  consequences,  was 
before  him.  Like  the  girl  with  tho  thistle-down  he  might  have 
tried  his  fortune,  saying,  *I  love  her — love  her  not.' 

When  the  others  were  gone  to  bed,  I  went  into  the  garden, 
where  my  father  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards  alone. 
He  threw  away  his  cigarette  and  drew  me  into  his  arms  and 
kissed  me  twice. 

'  My  daughter,'  he  said,  *  my  dear  daughter — my  best  ol 
daughters — it  is  the  last  time.  To-morrow,  your  cheek,  and 
your  lips,  and  your  forehead,  and  your  hand  will  belong  to  one 
of  the  boys.  One  of  the  boys  !  I  hoped  it,  always.  Yet,  now 
— you  will  go  away — this  house  will  be  empty — there  will  be  no 
more  sunshine  in  it,  no  more  music,  no  more  laughter.  What 
am  I  to  do,  my  child,  when  you  are  gone  ? ' 

*  But,  mon  pere,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you.' 

*  You  must,  Claire.  Between  Allen  and  myself  there  is  no 
more  confidence.  We  are  not  sympaihiques.  I  know  it  not,  his 
Vrorld  of  art.' 

'  But  oh  !  mon  p^re,  suppose  I  do  not — suppose  it  is  not — 
Allen  after  all.' 

He  held  me  at  arm's  length  and  looked  into  my  face  as  if  he 
cDuld  read  my  secret  there  ;  yet  we  were  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  a  cherry-tree,  and  it  was  past  ten  o'clock  and  a 
cloudy  night. 

'  Claire,'  he  whispered,  '  you  will  give  up  the  boy  of 
books  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

*  Remember,  he  is  a  poet — he  is  a  romancier — he  writes  things 
which  make  people  cry.  To  be  his  wife  is  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
great  man,  as  people  think ' 

*lt  is  not  Allen,'  I  replied. 

*  Then  it  is  Will.' 

He  kissed  me  again,  and  then  began  to  talk  in  his  old, 
quick,  impatient  way. 

'  Quoi  done  ?  I  am  stupid.  I  grow  old.  I  have  no  more 
eyes  than  a  pig.  You  love  not  Allen,  yet  he  is  a  poet.  One 
thinks  that  a  poet  makes  all  girls  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  He 
captures  heart?.  Yes,  he  is  clever.  He  has  a  quick  eye,  and 
he  knows  words.  He  is  of  the  first  force  in  words.  He  is  a 
maker  of  phrases,  like  Malherbe.  For  me,  the  maker  of  phrases 
is  not  the  great  man.  I  love  better  the  man  who  acts  than  the 
man  who  talks.  And  I  thought  he  had  your  heart.  Que  je  suis 
bete.  For  you  are  my  daughter.  Then  comes — the  other.  Yes, 
the  other.  Ah  !  I  did  not  know  him.  I  thought  he  was 
stupid — an  English  boy  with  a  brain  of  beer — a  boy  for  the 
shop.  But  he  is  not  stupid — not  stupid  at  all.  He  remembers 
what  I  have  taught  him.  He  knows  things  ;  he  is  wise  ;  he  is  not 
afraid.  And — yes— it  is  where  the  English  are  better  than  the 
French — lie  is  good.     My  daughter,  if  Will,  this  young  Prince 
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from  China,  gives  you  his  word,  it  will  be  true  parole  d^hcm- 
fieur.  You  will  not  have  cause  for  jealousy.  What  do  I  say  I 
It  is  not  in  England  that  wives  are  jealous  of  their  husbands. 
This  yoang  man  is  like  the  Chevalier  Bayard  for  honour  It  ia 
strange.  His  father  is  a  fool,  who  would  be  a  rogue,  like  the 
Honourable  Gallaway,  if  he  were  not  so  great  a  fool.  Perhaps 
it  is  his  mother  who  is  wise.  Perhaps  the  example  of  his  father 
has  driven  the  boy  into  wisdom.  He  is  gentilhomme.  Every- 
body is  gentleman  now,  but  everybody  is  not  gentilhomme.  But 
I  have  one  fear,  my  daughter.  Yes,  one  anxiety  tears  my  heart. 
I  fear,  Claire,  that  he  will  become  rich.  It  is  an  instinct  with 
the  EngUsh  ;  they  are  the  only  people  who  can  grow  rich  without 
cheating  and  stealing  and  lying.  It  is  a  great  virtue  with  them. 
Will,  no  doubt,  mast  become  rich.  Well,  no  man  is  without 
faults.     We  must  forgive  him,  and  pretend  that  we  are  poor.' 

*  We  have  enough,*  I  said,  '  if  he  does  not.  Why,  we  are 
quite  rich  ourselves. 

'  We  have  enough,'  he  repeated  gravely.  *  Thanks  to  the 
good  brother,  who  also  became  rich,  with  his  vast  Beddery.  I 
find  that  I  made  a  mistake.  You  were  always  right  —  can 
Woman  ever  be  wrong  ?  I  thought  that  because  a  boy  was  fond 
of  books  and  open  to  ideas  I  could  make  of  Allen  a  great  man. 
It  is  of  such  stuff  that  artists  are  made.  Boys  who  become 
great  men  must  have  the  clear  head  and  the  brave  heart.  Kiss 
me  again,  my  daughter.  In  your  marriage,  as  well  as  in  aU 
your  Life  before,  you  will  make  your  father  happy.' 

And  so  the  morning  came  at  last.  But  I  no  longer  felt  any 
trouble  or  anxiety,  except  that  kind  of  fear  with  which  one 
meets  new  happiness.  It  is  as  if  no  joy  was  to  be  granted  to 
men  and  women  without  some  pains  which  shaU  go  before. 
This  is  part  of  the  mystery  of  life  ;  it  begins,  so  joyful  and 
happy  a  thing  as  it  is  for  some,  with  helplessness  and  pain :  it 
ends,  so  joyful  a  resurrection  awaiting  us,  with  helplessness  and 
pain.  There  is  no  happiness  in  it  which  is  not  preceded  by 
suffering.  So,  to  me,  the  contemplation  and  thought  of  this 
great  gift  of  a  man's  whole  heart  and  soul,  the  endowment  of 
his  brain  and  his  labour,  the  honour  of  his  honour,  the  joy  of  his 
joy,  the  pain  of  his  pain,  the  faith  in  his  faith,  filled  my  heart 
with  a  tumult  of  fear  and  shame  as  of  my  own  unworthiness. 
Is  that  not  a  strange  thing  that  we  should  ardently  desire  the 
best  things  that  heaven  can  give,  yet  should  feel,  when  they 
are  granted,  so  unworthy  to  possess  them  ? 

The  boys  would  come,  I  was  sure,  to  the  Forest  in  the  even- 
ing, to  the  place  where  we  parted,  and  at  the  time.  But  there 
were  many  things  to  be  said,  first,  to  Allen.  In  the  afternoon  I 
sent  him  a  note,  begging  him  to  come  and  see  me  in  my  own 
room.  He  came  at  once.  He  was  very  pale,  and  trembled,  and 
his  eyes  were  downcast.    These  were  signs  of  a  guilty  conscience 
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and  made  me  rejoice.  My  task  would  be  the  easier  ;  yet  it 
was  not  very  easy.  It  is  always  hard  to  explain  when  one  is 
on  the  brink  of  a  great  mistake.  First,  I  begged  him  to  con- 
sider again  the  very  great  diiference  there  was  between  the 
Allen  of  to-day  and  the  Allen  of  three  years  ago  :  how  he  had 
made  new  friends  and  got  into  new  lines  of  thought ;  how  the 
old  ways,  mine  stili,  were  no  longer  his  ;  bow  I  was  hardly  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  his  life,  so  that  my  counsel  would 
no  longer  be  of  use  to  him,  nor  my  sympathy  intelligent,  and 
how  as  his  wife,  I  should  only  be  a  hindrance  and  an  encum- 
brance to  him. 

'  No,  no,'  he  said  hoarsely,  *  never  an  encumbrance,  Claire.' 

'  In  the  old  days  when  we  were  both  ignorant  together, 
Allen,  you  could  come  to  me  and  could  tell  me  of  what  you 
were  doing  and  I  could  encourage  you.  That  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible unless  you  are  satisfied  with  my  saying,  ' '  Well  done, 
Allen,"  when  you  succeed,  and  *'  poor  Allen,"  when  you  fail.' 

'  But  I  have  loved  you  always,  Claire, '  he  said. 

So  he  had,  I  knew  that,  and  he  lov^ed  me  still  in  exactly 
the  same  way  and  as  much  as  he  had  ever  loved  me.  I  told 
him  so. 

'  And  what  has  Will  done,  then  ? '  he  asked,  stung  with  a 
momentary  pang  of  jealousy.  There  was  no  need  to  answer 
that  question. 

'  You  must  marry,  Allen,'  I  said,  *  when  you  find  a  woman 
who  has  become  a  part  of  your  daily  life — the  daily  life  that 
you  desire  most :  who  will  enter  into  your  thoughts,  and  under- 
stand your  work,  the  manner  and  meaning  and  technique  of  it. 
The  woman  who  will  make  you  happy,  Allen,  must  be  like  your- 
self, an  artist.     I  desire  only  the  practical  and  real  world.' 

He  changed  colour  but  made  no  reply. 

*  In  your  world,'  I  went  on,  'you  and  your  friends  are  hap- 
piest when  they  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  us.  They  regard 
everything  from  another  point  of  view.  Your  wife  must  be 
one  of  them.  Allen,  let  me  save  you  from  disappointment  and 
unhappiness.' 

He  had  been  sitting  at  the  table,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet,  crying — 

'  Claire,  your  way  would  become  my  way,  or  else  mine  should 
become  yours.  Unhappiness  ?  With  you  ?  Claire,  let  what  you 
have  said  be  as  if  it  never  had  been  said.  Let  me  remember 
the  hopes  of  three  years  ago.' 

'  Oh,  Allen  !  ask  your  heart  again.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
consistency.  How  could  you  know  three  years  ago  .^  I  told 
you  long  ago  to  think  well  what  you  would  do  ■? ' 

He  made  no  reply    but  he  sat  down  again. 

*  You  must  not  bring  your  wife  a  divided  love,  Allen.  You 
must  not  leave  a  door  open  for  regret  and  repentance.  You 
bust  never  be  able  to  say,  "Had  I  not  married  her — but  the 
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other — all  would  have  been  well  with  me."     Have  you  con- 
oidered  ?  ' 

Still  he  made  no  reply.  He  was  of  so  truthful  a  nature 
that  his  sileiice  replied  for  him. 

*  My  poor  Allen ! '  I  gave  liim  my  hand.  '  I  have  never 
loved  you  otherwise,  or  more,  than  I  love  you  now.  I  think 
I  could  never  have  married  you,  even  if  there  had  been  no  \N'ill 
in  the  case  at  all.  I  have  loved  you  so  long  that  I  have  watched 
every  one  of  your  moods.  I  know  you  so  well  that  I  think  I 
can  read  your  thoughts.' 

*  Read  them  now,'  he  said,  with  down-dropped  eyes.  *  Read 
them,  Claire,  so  that  I  need  not  speak.' 

'  You  think  that  the  offer  of  three  years  ago  binds  you  to 
me  in  honour — it  does  not,  Allen,  it  never  did.  You  think  that 
it  is  shameful  to  come  to  me  and  say,  "Claire,  I  love  you  as 
much  as  I  always  did ;  but  I  love  another  woman  more."  It 
is  not  shamefi'J,  Allen.  You  think  that  in  honour  you  are 
bound  to  endeavour  to  make  one  woman  miserable  though  you 
cannot  make  the  other  woman  happy.  You  must  think  so  no 
longer.     Have  I  read  your  thoughts,  Allen  ? ' 

*  Forgive  me,  Claire,  you  have.'  He  bowed  his  head  as  he 
replied  almost  in  a  whisper. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  dear  Allen.  Kiss  me  and  tell 
me  what  you  please  about  it.  You  know  you  always  used  to 
tell  me  all.' 

He  kissed  my  hand — the  foolish,  soft-hearted  boy.  He  let 
a  tear  fall  upon  it. 

'  Who  could  help  loving  you  always  ?  Oh !  Claire,  I  am, 
indeed,  not  worthy  of  you.' 

*  Tell  me  about  it,  Allen.  I  want  to  have  your  confidence 
in  this  as  in  all  other  things.' 

'  They  were  so  kind  to  me,  both  of  them.  We  used  to  talk 
together  about  you,  Claire.' 

*  But  you  talk  about  me  no  longer,  do  you  ? ' 

*  No,  we  talk  very  little  to  each  other,  A  constraint  has 
grown  up  between  us,  now  ;  it  is  because  I  have  found  out — 
yes,  Claire,  you  have  always  had  my  secret  thoughts — I  have 
found  that  I  love  her.  She  is  always  in  my  mind  night  and 
day. 

*  1  have  seen  it^  Allen.  And  I  \  Am  I  never  in  your 
mindr 

'  It  is  strange ;  you  are  with  me  as  much  as  you  ever  were. 
You  are  a  part  of  myself.  If  I  think  of  Isabel  it  is  as  if  I 
ought  to  go  straight  to  you  and  tell  my  thought.' 

'  That  is  not  strange  at  all.  It  proves  only  that  you  love 
me  just  as  you  always  have  done.  You  shall  make  her  happy, 
Allen.     Go,  I  refuse  your  offer,  sir,  I  cannot  marry  you.' 

I  made  him  as  grand  a  courtesy  as  I  knew,  one  of  those 
magnificent  sweeping  reverences  which  ladies  make  on  the  stago, 
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after  they  have  first  thoughtfully  swept  their  trains  out  of  the 
way. 

'  Are  you  content,  my  dear  old  playfellow  ? ' 

*  Could  I  ever  have  thought,'  said  Allen,  his  face  like  a  boy's 
face  still  for  smiles  and  tears,  '  could  I  ever  have  believed  that 
the  day  would  arrive  when  you  would  make  me  happy  by  refusing 
to  marry  me  ? ' 

*•  You  foolish  boy  !  oh,  Allen,  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  am 
jealous  for  your  happiness.  But  Isabel  loves  you  more  because 
she  will  make  you  happy.  Go  and  find  her  ;  she  is  somewhere 
in  the  house  or  garden.  Go,  Allen,  take  her,  too,  into  youi 
confidence.' 

He  stooped  again  and  kissed  my  fingers. 

'  There  is  no  one — there  never  will  be  any  one— like  you, 
Claire.     And  now  that  I  have  made  you  cry.     Forgive  me. ' 

So  he  left  me.  Presently  I  joined  Gertrude,  who  was  in  the 
drawing-room. 

'  Gertrude,' I  said,  '  congratulate  me.  I  have  made  a  man 
happy.' 

'  ^Vhich  one  %     Oh  !  Claire,  my  dear  Claire,  which  is  it  ? ' 

'  It  is  Allen,'  I  replied. 

Der  face  showed  her  disappointment. 

'  I  must  go  to  congratulate  him,'  she  said  slowly.  *  Afte? 
all,  what  chance  had  poor  Will  against  our  poet  ?  I  knew  how 
it  must  end.' 

'  None,'  I  said  ;  *  I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  she  will  accept 
bim.' 

'  Claire  ! '  she  caught  me  by  both  hands.  *  Tell  me  at 
once,  you  wicked  woman ;  I  am  so  anxious,  and  you  are 
laughing  at  me.' 

'  I  have  made  Allen  happy — by  refusing  liim.  He  has  gone 
to  find  Isabel.  Poor  Will !  I  think  he  will  indeed  have  a  poor 
chance  against  our  poet.' 

'  Kiss  me,  my  dear,  you  are  a  dear,  delightful,  beautiful, 
kind-hearted  girl.  Are  you  quite,  quite  sure,  my  dear,  that 
you  do  not  love  Allen  ? ' 

I  whispered,  because  although  no  one  was  in  the  room,  there 
are  some  things  which  must  not  be  said  aloud. 

*  Gertrude,  I  found  out,  three  days  ago,  that  there  is  only 
one  man  in  all  the  world  for  me  ;  and  I  am  going  now  to  tell 
him  so.' 

She  threw  her  kindly  arms  round  my  sieck  and  prayed  that 
I  might  be  happy.  This  dear  lady  had  spent  her  life  in  writing 
love  stories— think  of  that — her  whole  life  without  any  love 
story  of  her  own,  and  yet  her  heart  was  as  fresh  as  when  she 
first  began,  and  her  interest  as  strong  in  every  pair  of  lovers. 
This  is  what  comes  of  the  dreaming  life.  Peihaps  it  is  the 
best. 

I  went,  wit]\  beating  heart,  to  the  old  trysting-place  beside 
the  fallen  tree   in   the   Forest.     No  girl  ever  had  a  s.weetef 
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©rening  or  a  more  delightful  retreat  to  hear  the  tale  of  love. 
And  yet  no  tale  of  love  was  poured  into  my  ears  at  all.  To  be 
sure  I  did  not  want  it  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  it  seemed  as 
if  something  should  have  been  said.  It  is  too  bad  to  take  a 
poor  girl's  heart  by  storm.  Will  was  before  me.  Of  course  I 
knew  he  would  be  ;  and  he  came  to  meet  me.  Oh,  the  impatient 
boy  !  He  could  not  even  wait  for  me  to  reach  the  appointed 
spot.     He  threw  down  his  hat  and  walked  across  the  turf. 

*  Claire  ! '  he  said. 

*Will?' 

And  that  was  all,  except  that  he  took  me  in  his  arms  in  the 
open  Forest,  though  no  one  was  there  to  see  except  the  larks 
above  our  heads,  and  showered  kisses  upon  me  with  never  a 
word  ;  and  every  kiss  a  holy  sacrament  of  love.  When  we 
walked  back,  hand-in-hand,  the  sun  was  set  and  the  twilight 
was  upon  us.  Then  a  strange  old  feeling  came  upon  me.  It 
was  as  if  I  was  a  child  again,  and  once  more  walked  through  the 
Forest  in  the  summer  twilight  holding  Will  by  the  hand,  and 
half  afraid.  I  was  half  afraid  again,  yet  full  of  faith  and  hope 
and  joy.  Just  as  they  had  done  when  we  were  children  toge- 
ther, the  trees  of  the  Forest  threw  up  tall  arches  above  our 
heads,  and  made  a  great  cathedral  in  which  we  could  lift  up  our 
hearts  and  sing  praises  ;  again  the  black  shadows  lay  on  either 
hand  full  of  possible  dragons  for  my  brave  boy  to  slay  ;  again 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  early  summer  filled  the  air  and  the 
soft  breath  of  the  west  wind  played  upon  our  cheeks.  Again  I 
was  a  little  child  going  out  into  the  unknown  world  with  Will'? 
strong  hand  to  support  me. 

'  My  dear — my  dear,'  it  was  the  first  time  Will  called  me  by 
that  sweet  and  simple  name — '  The  life  of  which  Allen  writes 
80  well,  the  better  life,  the  nobler  life  ;  we  will  teach  each  other 
how  to  lead  it.' 

'  Nay,  Will,  I  shall  learn  from  you.' 

When  we  got  home  we  found  that  my  father  had  spread  a 
most  beautiful  supper  for  us.  It  was  in  memory,  he  said,  of 
the  evening  three  years  before,  when  he  bade  the  three  young 
men  wait  for  three  years  more.  It  was  a  supper  just  like  that 
memorable  feast ;  all  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  little  things. 
I  would  tell  you  all  about  that  supper,  but,  in  fact,  it  was  a 
failure.  My  father  tried  to  make  a  speech,  but  broke  down  and 
shed  tears,  and  so  did  some  others.  Isabel  sat  with  blushing 
cheeks,  and  Allen  looked  guiltily  happy,  as  if  he  had  climbed 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden  over  the  wall,  as  indeed  he  had. 

Will  is  still  young  and  his  work  lies  before  him.  If  you 
should  sometime  hear  something  of  him,  as  of  a  man  who  ii 
doing  good  work  and  true,  I  pray  you  all  remember  that  he 
l<3amed  how  to  do  it  of  my  father. 
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to  the  number  of  points  they  represent,  in  accordance  with  the 
selling  price  of  the  article  on  which  they  are  placed. 

The  PICTURES,  which  are  all  by  World-famed  Artists  are 
most  faithfully  and  skilfully  reproduced.  They  must  be  seen  to 
be  fully  appreciated.  Many  of  them  are  copyright  and  cannot 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  Pictures  include  35  replicas  of  Oil 
Paintings,  13  reproductions  of  Water  Colours  and  14  Photogravures. 
The  reproductions  of  Paintings  are  all  such  exact  copies  of  the 
famous  originals  they  represent  that  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
distinguish  the  reproduction  from  the  original  when  placed 
side  by  side.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  replicas  of  Oil 
Paintings  which,  by  a  newly  invented  process,  not  only  show  the 
brush  and  impasto  marks,  but  are  supplied  on  canvas  on  adjustable 
wooden  stretchers,  and  so  possess  all  the  features  of  original  Oil 
Paintings.     A  full  List  of  Pictures,  names  of  Artists,  &c.,  follows. 

The  BOOKS,  which  are  all  by  celebrated  Authors,  are  printed 
very  clearly  on  paper  of  excellent  quality,  and  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  A  full  list  of  books,  together  with  the  Authors'  names,  will 
be  found  on  page  iii. 

Send  a  Postcard  to  the  "  World's  Best "  Pnblishing  Co.,  Royal  Liver  Building,  Liverpool, 

and  we  will  forward  POST  FREE  a  beautifully  ILLUSTRATED  PRIZE  LIST  in  which 

will  be  found  a  full  description  of  the  Pictures  and  Books. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  "WORLD'S  BEST"  PICTURES 

given  free  in  exchange  for  the  "WORLD'S  BEST" 
GUARANTEE  SEAL,  Many  of  these  valuable 
pictures  are  copyright,  and  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


Ref. 

No. 

I 
2 
3 

4 

1 

I 

9 

TITLE. 

Size. 

No.  of 
Points 
required 

Sale 
Price. 

Reproductions  of  Oil  Paintings. 

Supplied  on  canvas,  stretched  on  adjustable  wooden  stretchers. 

"  The  Cut  Finger  "—Edouard  Fr^re 

"  Alone  "— T.  E.  Duverger           

"  The  Bachelor  "—Ralph  Hedley,  R.B.  A 

'•  The  Bovhood  of  Raleigh"— Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A. 

"The  Ba'thers"— G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood          

"  The  Bottom  of  the  Punch  Bowl  "—J.  Watson  Nicol      . . 
"The  Northwest  Passage  "— Sir  J.E.  Millais,  Bt.  P.R.A. 
"  There's  no  place  like  Home  "-Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A. 
"The  Infant  Samuel"— James  Sant,  R.A 

Inches. 

Width.  Depth 

7      X     9 

7,    X     9I 

9I    X  13 

12J    X     9| 

14,^  X   io| 

9h    X  14 

Hi    X     9| 

14        X    III 

log    X  13 

433 

it 

700 
700 

6/6 
6/6 
8/6 
8/6 
8/6 
8/6 
9/6 
10/6 
10/6 

List  of  the  ••  WORLD'S  BEST  "  PICTURES— (Continued). 


Ref. 

No. 


TITI.E. 


Reproductions  of  Oil  Paintings — 

(Continued). 

"  The  Squire  and  his  Daughter  " — Hey^vood  Hardy 

"  The  Old  Guardship  " — Henry  Dawson 

"  The  Frugal  Meal  "—Josef  Israels,  H.R.A 

"  Two  Strings  to  Her  Bow  "—John  Pettie,  R.A 

"  A  Parting  " — Miss  Marianne  Stokes  

"  The  Black  Brunswicker  "—Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.  R.A, 

"Fidelity"— Briton  Riviere,  R.A 

"  My  First  Sermon  "—Sir  J.  E   Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A. 
"  My  Second  Sermon " —  ,,  ,, 

"  One  of  the  Family  "— F.  G.  Cotman,  R.I 

^TheToilet"— J.  W.  Waterhouse,  R.A 

"  Little  Speedwell's  Darling  Blue"— Sir  J,  E.  Millais,  Bt.. 

"  'Listed  "— W.  Henry  Gore,  R.B.A [P.R.A, 

"Saturday  Afternoon  " — Gunning  King 

"  The  Rival  Grandfathers  "—John  R.  Reid,  R.I 

"  A  Cornish  Idyll  "—Walter  Langley,  R.I 

"Spring" — G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood  

"  A  Modem  St.  Francis  d'Assisi " — J.  B.  Burgess,  R.A.  . . 

"  Ruth  and  Naomi  "—P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A 

"Trying  on  Father's  Boots  "—William  Collins,  R.A. 

"  Prisoners  of  War  "—William  F.  Yeames,  R.A 

"  Signing  the  Marriage  Register  '—James  Charles 

"  Maiwand,  Saving  the  Guns  " — R.  Caton  Woodville,  R.I. 

"  \  ature's  Mirror  "—Peter  Ghent,  R.C.A.,  R.I 

"A  Scottish  Sacrament  "—H.J.  Dobson,  R.S.W.  .. 

"  Rivington  "—Sir  Alfred  East,  A.R.A.,  R.E 


Reproductions  of  Water  Colours. 

Supplied  under  Gold  SMoutttt. 

'  Young  Salts  •*— W.  H.  Hunt 

'  The  Blessing '  —  „  

'Lancaster  "—J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A 

'  Jim  Crow  "— W.  H.  Hunt        

'  Home  Sweet  Home  " — Helen  Allingham,  R.W.S. 

'  Bird's  Nest  and  Flowers"— W.  H.  Hunt 

'  The  Coffee  House  "—Edgar  Bundy,  R.I 

'  The  Highwaymen  " — Frank  Dadd,  R.I 

'Happy  Hours"— G.  A.  Gaskell         

'  Lincoln  "—Peter  de  Windt  

'  The  Carol  Singers  "—George  Haydock  Dodgson 

'  Haddon  Hall  "—David  Cox 

'  The  Glorious  ist  of  June  " — Chas.  Dixon,  R.I 

Photogravures. 

Supplied  under  White  [Mounts. 

'  The  Frown  "—Thomas  Webster,  R.A 

'The  Smile"—  „  „  

'  A  Rapturous  Greeting  "—A.  W.  Strutt,  A.R.B.A. 

'  I  Will  Fight  "—Philip  Simpson        

'  The  Bonxie,  Shetland  "—J.  C.  Hook,  R.A, 

'  Caught  by  the  Tide  "—  „  „  . .         . . 

'  Claret  and  Small  Beer  "— F.  Dadd,  R.I 

'  Gather  ye  Rosebuds  while  ye  may  "— T.  Blake  Wirgman 
'  Beating  for  Recruits  ''—Thomas  Webster,  R.A. 

'  Palpitation  "—C.  W.  Cope,  R.A 

'  On  the  Road  from  Waterloo  to  Paris  " — Marcus  Stone, 

R.A. 

'  The  Death  of  Nelson  "— E-  Slingeneyer 

'TheSmithy"— J.  S.Noble,  R.B.A 

'Don't be  Inquisitive  " — G.  Sheridan  Knowles,  R.I. 


Size 

No.  of 
Points 

required 

Sale 
Price. 

Inches. 

Width.  Depth 

i6     X  III 

700 

10/6 

l8         X    12^ 

833 

12/6 

i8|    X  III 

833 

12/6 

18        X    I2§ 

833 

12/6 

i8      X  iig 

833 

12/6 

12I    X  18^ 

900 

13/6 

i8|    X  13 
13I    X  18 
13I    X  18 

looo 

is/- 

1000 

15/- 

1000 

15/- 

20        X    12 

1000 

15/- 

I2|     X    2IJ 

1000 

15/- 

14     X  i8| 

1066 

16/- 

13I    X  20 
14I    X  18 

1066 

16/- 

1066 

16/. 

15J    X  20 
17^  X  18 

I4I     X    22 

II66 

17/6 

II66 

17/6 

II66 

t7/6 

15]^  X  20 

1 166 

17/6 

24      X  igi 
2Si    X  19I 

1266 

19/- 

1400 

21/- 

30      X  17^ 

1400 

21/- 

21         X    28 

1400 

21/. 

30      X  I9i| 
28      X  18J 

1400 

21/- 

1400 

21/- 

28      X  l8i 

1400 

21/. 

26     X  30 

1400 

21/- 

Size 

Mounted. 

12      X  16 

3cx> 

4/6 

12      X  16 

300 

4/6 

20i    X  i6i 

433 

6/6 

16      X  19I 

433 

6/6 

19I    X  i6| 

433 

6/6 

433 

6/6 

igS    X  i6| 

500 

7/6 

2l|     X    l6| 

22I    X  17I 
33i    X  i4i 

500 

7/6 

500 

7/6 

566 

8/6 

i9i    X  23I 

566 

8/6 

566 

8/6 

3ii    X  18^ 

7CX) 

10/6 

i6|    X    9^ 
i6i   X    9ft 

166 

2/6 

166 

2/6 

io|    X  14 

166 

2/6 

13!    X  Il| 
23I    X  17^ 

166 

2/6 

333 

5/- 

23I    X  17^ 

333 

5- 

24      X  18 

333 

5- 

21J    X  i8i 

333 

5/; 

27       X  24i 

Soo 

7/6 

26        X    21 

500 

7/6 

30      X  23I 

500 

7/6 

28        X   22 

500 

7/6 

30      X  24 

500 

7/6 

I9I     X   25i 

500 

7/6 

See  Our  Beautifully  Illustrated   Prize    List  mailed  FREE  on 
receipt  o!  a  Post  Card  giving  your  name  and  address. 

The  '* World's  Best"  Publishing  Co.,  Royal  Liver  Building,  Liverpool 
II. 


The    "World's    Best"    Guarantee    Seal 
Prize  Scheme. 


THE  "WORLD'S  BEST"  LIBRARY  consists  of  50  Standard  Volumes 
all  by  distinguished  Authors,  clearly  printed  on  paper  of  excellent  quality,  and 
beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  One  notable  feature  of  the  Library  is  that  it 
includes  an  excellent  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  value  of 
which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  in  each  volume  of  introductory 
descriptive  and  illustrated  notes. 

ANY  ONE  of  the  following  VALUABLE  BOOKS  is  given  FREE  in 
exchange  for  THE  "WORLD'S  BEST"  GUARANTEE  SEALS  to  the 
total  value  of  233  Points. 

Cash  Price  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 


Ref. 

No. 

AUTHOR  AND  TITLE. 

Ref. 
No. 

AUTHOR  AND  TITLE. 

Charles  Dickens. 

Walter  Besant. 

1 

Pickwick  Papers 

28 

All  in  a  Garaen  Fair 

2 

Nicholas  Nickleby 

29 

The  Ivory  Gate 

3 

Martin  Chuzzlewit 

30 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse 

4 

Dombey  &  Son 

31 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then 

5 

David  Copperfield 

Harold  Bindloss. 

6 

Little  Dorrit 

32 

A  Sower  of  Wheat 

7 

Bleak  House 

Hall   Caine. 

8 

Oliver  Twist  and  Christmas  Books 

33 

A  Son  of  Hagar 

9 

The   Old   Curiosity  Shop  and  Short 

34 

The  Deemster 

Stories 

B.  M.  Croker. 

xo 

Barnaby  Rudge  &  Master  Humphrey's 

35 

The  Spanish  Necklace 

Clock 

36 

Pretty  Miss  Neville 

II 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Pictures  from 

David  Christie  Murray. 

Italy,  and  American  Notes 

37 

Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl 

12 

Great     Expectations     and     th«     Un- 

Charles Reade. 

commercial  Traveller 

38 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 

13 

Our  Mutual  Friend 

W.  Clarke  Russell. 

14 

Hard  Times   and  Sketches  by  Boz 

39 

My  Shipmate  Louise 

Wm.  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Justin  McCarthy. 

15 

Vanity  Fair 

40 

My  Enemy's  Daughter 

16 

Pendennis 

Ouida. 

17 

The  Newcomes 

41 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Robert  Buchaoian. 

18 

Ivanhoe 

42 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword 

19 

The  Talisman 

43 

Andromeda 

ao 

Guy  Mannering 

James  Payn. 

George  Eliot. 

44 

The  Burnt  Million 

81 

Adam  Bcde 

Mrs.   Hungerford. 

Charles  Kingsley. 

Westward  Ho! 

45 

Lady  Verner  s  Flight 

22 

Ian  Maclairen. 

Bulwer  Lytton. 

46 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 

23 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

Ellen  Thornycroft  Fowler. 

Grant  Allen. 

47 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby 

24 

1  he  Scallywag 

Ralph  Connor. 

Black  Rock 

25 

The  Tents  of  Shem 

48 

Edwin  L.  Arnold. 

John  Oxenham. 

26 

Phra  the  Phoenician 

49 

Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou 

Wailter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

50 

Hearts  in  Exile 

27 

Ready  Money  Mortiboy 

For  full  list  of  the  SOAPS,  CANDLES,  METAL  POLISHES  and  other  articles  ^th 
which  are  issued  The  "World's  Best"  Guarantee  Seal,  see  next  page. 


Remember,  The  "World's  Best"  Guarantee  Seal,  besides  being  exchangeable  for 
valuable  prizes,  is  also  the  SEAL  OF  QUALITY. 


YOU  MUST  SEE  our  ILLUSTRATED  PRIZE  LIST  which  will  be  sent 
POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  post  card  giving  your  Name  and  Address. 


The  '* World's  Best"  Publishing  Co.,  Royal  Liver  Building,  Liverpool 

lU. 


The    "World's    Best"    Guarantee    Seal 
Prize  Scheme. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  arrangements  havft  been  made  with 
each  of  the  undermentioned  old  established  and  well  known  Firms  to  issue  The 
"World's  Best"  Guarantee  Seals  with  each  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  List 
below,  and  with  other  articles  which  will  be  added  by  the  several  Firms  from  time  to 
time,  and  particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  The  "World's  Best"  Publishing 
Co.,  Royal  Liver  Building,  Liverpool,  on  application. 

THE   QUALITY  OF  THESE  GOODS  IS   INDISPUTABLE. 


JOHN    BARRINGTON    &    SONS  Ltd., 
King's  Inns  Street  Soap  Works, 

DUBLIN. 

Holiday  Soap.  3d. 
Pelican  Soap.  3d. 
Genuine  Carbolic,  3d. 


EDWARD  COOK  &  CO.  Ltd., 
Bow, 

LONDON,  E. 

Lightning  Soap,  2d.,  2^d.  and  3d. 

Bull  Dog  Soap,  2d. 

Topsail  Carbolic  Soap,  2^d. 

Throne  Primrose  Soap,  3id. 

Cook's  Primrose  Soap,  S^d.  per  cut  bar. 

Cook's  Primrose  Soap,  9|d.  per  bar. 

Cook's  Washing  Powder,  Id. 


HODGSON  &  SIMPSON  Ltd., 

Highfield  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 

Home  Pale  Soap.  3d. 

Home  Cai  oolic  Soap,  3d. 

Queen's  Honey  Soap,  25d  and  3d. 

Queen's  Carbolic  Soap,  3d. 

Panshine  (Cleanser  and   Polisher),  Id.,  3d. 

and  6d. 
'*  Bull's  Eye  "  Aerated  Candles,  *d.  and  Id. 

per  carton. 
Dippo  (Self  Washer),  3d. 
Winner  !>  having  Stick,  4d. 
Invincible  Transparent  Toilet  Soap,  2d.  and 

3Jd. 
"  Sweet  May  "  Toilet  Soap,  2d. 


HAZLEHURST    &    SONS    Ltd., 

17,  Highlield  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 

Fortune  Pure  Laundry  Soap,  3d. 

Fortune  Pure  Disinfectant  Soap,  3d. 

**  Red  Maid  "  Aerated  Candles,  id.  and  Id. 

per  carton. 
Acme  Complexion  Soap,  3d. 
Acme  Shaving  Stick,  6d.  ' 

Cashmere  Toilet  Soap,  2d. 
Cashmere  "  Visitors  "  Soap,  Id.  per  tablet; 
6  tablets  in  box. 


LAWSON  &  CO. 

Soapmakers,  BRISTOL. 

Rapid  Cleanser,  3d. 

Rapid  Carbolic  Cleanser,  3d. 

Woodland  Toilet  Soap,  2d. 


OGSTON  &  TENNANT  Ltd., 
RENFREW,  ABERDEEN  &  LONDON. 

"Tartan"  Soap,  2d.,  2jd.  and  3d. 

Kilty  Carboiated  Soap.  2d. 

Balmoral  Cleanser  Soap.  2d.,  2id.  and  3d. 

Balmoral  Carbolic  Soap,  2d.,  l^d.  and  3d. 

"  Tennaot's "   Special    Pure   Soap,  3^d. 

"  Ogston's  "  Cold  Water  Soap,  2id. 

Balmoral  Paraffin  Soap,  2id. 

Bal-Naptha  Soap,  2id. 

Balmoral  Soap  Powder.  Id.  packets. 

Balmoral  Finest  Soft  Soap,  1  lb.,  2  lb.,  4  lb. 

and  7  lb.  (tins. 
Balmoral  Toilet  Soap  (assorted  perfumes). 

Id.  and  2d. 
Balmoral  Buttermilk  Toilet  Soap,  2d, 
White-Light  Aerated  Candles,  hd.  and  Id. 

per  caiton. 
"  Jiffy  "  Boot  Polish  (black  and  browa).  Id. 

and  4jd.  tins. 
Ogston's  Cleanser  and  Polisher.  Id.  &  3d.  tins. 


C.   H.  PARSONS   &   BKOTHER  Ltd., 
Castle  Soap  Works,  ASHB¥-DE-LA-20U6h. 

Witch  Soap,  (concentrated)  Id.  and  2d. 

Whiz  (Polishe-  and  Cleanser),  Id. 

Witch  Metal  Polish,  2d.,  3d.  and  6d. 

Primax  Toilet  Soap.  2d. 


ROBIN    &    HOUSTON    Ltd., 

PAISLEY  &  LONDON. 

Robin's  Bounty  Soap,  2d.,  2^d.  and  3d. 
Robin's  Bounty  Carbolic  Soap,  2d.,  2^d.  &  3d. 
Snowdovvn  Soap,  2d.,  22d.  and  3d. 
Snowdown  Carbolic  Soap,  2d.,  2id.  and  3d. 
Imperial  Naptha  Soap,  2d. 
Robin's  Soap  Powder,  Id.  packets. 
Robin's  Finest  Soft  Soap,  1  lb.,  2  lb.,  4  lb. 

and  7  lb   tins. 
Robin's     "  Clan  "    Toilet    Soap,     assorted 

perfumes,  2d. 
Snowdown  Aerated    Candles,   id.    and    Id. 

per  carton. 
Robin's  Boot   Polish  (black  and  brown).  Id. 

and  4vd.  tins. 
Robin's  Cleansfjr  and  Polisher,  id,  &  3d.  tins. 


CHRISTR.  THOMAS  &  BROS    Ltd., 
Broad  Plain  Soap  Works,  BRISTOL. 

Naphtholite  Soap,  2>id. 
Checkmate  Disinfectant  Soap,  3d. 

Mars  Night  Lights,  5^d.  per  box. 

TYSON  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Vauxhall  Soap  Works,  LIVERPOOL. 
Paraffin  Soap,  3d.                Turpene  Soap,  2Jd. 
Saturn  Metal  Polish  (liquid)  2d..  3d.  and  6d 
Saturn  Metal  Polish  (paste)  Id.  and  2d. 


Special  Notice. — Should  you  be  unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  Soaps,  etc., 
printed  in  this  List,  send  a  Post  Card  to  the  manufacturers  or  ourselves,  and  you 
will  be  speedily  supplied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  establishment 
where  the  goods  may  be  obtained. 

The  "World's  Best"  Publishing  Co.,  Royal  Liver  Building,  Liverpool. 
IV. 


GENERAL  LIBRARY  * 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA— BERKELEY 

RETURN  TO  DESK  FROM  WHICH  BORROWED 

This  book  is  due  on  the  last  date  stamped  below,  or  on  the 

date  to  which  renewed. 

Renewed  books  are  subject  to  immediate  recall. 


2  1955 
MARl3l9f.7T5 

MAR  9    '67-10  AM 

LOAN  DEPT. 


I 
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